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Expand  or  Oapitulate 


The  Price  System  in  its  present  form  must  continue  to  expand  its 
physical  base  or  capitulate  in  favor  of  some  other  system;  and  there 
isn't  enough  expansion  in  sight  to  keep  it  going.  One  doesn't  have  to 
be  a  mathematical  genius  to  predict  its  eventual  failure. 


T^O  PHYSICAL  thing  in  the 
^^  world  can  expand  indefinite- 
ly; and,  if  a  thing  is  to  expand  at 
any  appreciable  rate,  the  period 
of  its  expansion  must  be  short. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  dilemma 
which  now  plagues  the  economic 
system  of  the  Old  Order.  The 
Price  System  in  its  present  form 
must  c  o  nt  i  n  u  e  to  expand  its 
physical  base  or  capitulate  in 
favor  of  some  other  economic  sys- 
tem; and  there  isn't  enough  ex- 
pansion in  sight  to  keep  it  going 
for  long.  One  does  not  require 
the  analysis  of  a  mathematical 
genius  to  predict  its  eventual 
failure.  In  this  technological  age, 
the  Price  System,  because  of  its 
limitations,  is  transitory. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
Price  System  could  exist  without 
expansion,  that  would  require  a 
very  special  set  of  circumstances. 
Let  us  illustrate  it  by  means  of  a 
fantasy: 

Suppose  that  a  social  group 
made  up  of  a  million  people  living 
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in  an  isolated  area  decided  to 
start  all  over  again  economically 
by  pooling  all  their  wealth  and 
dividing  it  equitably  among  them- 
selves. In  order  to  do  this,  suppose 
they  turn  all  their  property  over 
to  an  administrative  committee, 
which  then  sets  a  fixed  value  on 
all  items;  and,  suppose  further, 
the  total  value  is  exactly  one  bil- 


Herblock    in    The   Washington    Port 

"And  Whafs  New  with  You?" 


lion  monetary  units.  The  Commit- 
tee then  mints  one  billion  units 
of  currency  and  gives  1000  units 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  people  next  proceed  to  ex- 
change their  monetary  units  for 
the  goods  of  their  choice,  with  the 
scarcer  items  being  distributed 
by  lot  among  the  would-be  pur- 
chasers. The  Administrative  Com- 
mittee would  serve  as  both  bank- 
er and  broker,  without  profit  or 
commission.  Theoretically,  the 
people  would  buy  up  all  the  goods 
and,  in  doing  so,  would  surrender 
all  their  currency;  and  each 
would  have  an  equitable  share  of 
the  physical  wealth.  Everyone 
would  have  essentially  what  he 
wanted;  nobody  would  have  any 
money;  there  would  be  no  need 
for  exchange.  The  system  would 
be  in  balance. 

But,  as  goods  would  be  con- 
sumed, they  would  have  to  be 
replaced.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
people  would  have  to  work  to 
produce  more  goods.  Now  let  us 
also  assume  that  they  produce 
exactly  enough  goods  to  replace 
those  items  which  are  consumed, 
otherwise  expended,  or  lost;  that 
the  population  remains  constant; 
and  that  the  value  of  specific  items 
never   changes.   The  Administra- 


tive Committee  would  buy  all 
that  was  produced,  paying  the 
producers  in  full  value  for  what 
they  produced  from  the  currency 
which  it  previously  had  collected 
from  the  people. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  a  Price  Sys- 
tem could  be  maintained  without 
expansion.  But,  even  then,  its 
workability  would  require  ex- 
treme vigilance  and  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  inequities 
could  soon  develop  in  the  System 
—  how  some  would  gain  more 
than  their  share  and  others  would 
lose — how  a  few  would  become 
wealthy  and  the  many  would  be- 
come poorer.  Since  not  all  the 
people  would  be  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, for  example  the  children, 
the  sickly,  the  aged,  and  the  dis- 
inclined, those  that  did  not  prod- 
uce would  have  to  become  depen- 
dents or  parasites  upon  those  who 
did  produce,  for  they  would  have 
no  earned  income  of  their  own. 
Some  might  play  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  producer-workers 
for  handouts;  others  would  seek 
to  swindle  them  in  some  way; 
others  would  try  to  sell  them 
services  and  intangibles,  varying 
from  haircuts  to  salvation. 
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Since  the  only  way  to  get  ahead 
in  this  system  would  be  through 
producing  goods  for  sale  to  the 
administration,  there  would  de- 
velop a  struggle  among  the  go- 
getters,  first  to  work  harder  and 
longer,  then  to  gain  control  of  the 
means  of  production.  Those  with 
less  energy  or  astuteness  would 
soon  find  themselves  working  for 
the  go-getters.  The  classical  way 
of  getting  ahead  is  by  enticing 
others  to  work  for  you,  then  hold- 
ing out  on  them  when  it  comes  to 
dividing  the  proceeds.  No  doubt 
that  is  what  would  also  happen  in 
this  case.  Thus,  the  wealth  — 
physical  and  monetary  —  would 
gradually  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  got  ahead  in 
the  struggle  to  control  the  means 
of  production.  In  a  primitive  type 
of  economy,  this  physical  wealth 
would  consist  mainly  of  land, 
livestock,  and  tools.  In  such  an 
economy,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
rate  of  production  would  outstrip 
the  rate  of  consumption.  Hence, 
the  economy  would  remain  in 
balance  with  respect  to  production 
and  consumption. 

If  we  can  rely  on  history  as  a 
precedent,  it  will  develop  eventu- 
ally that  a  few  shall  become  very 
wealthy  while  the  many  will  be- 


come and  remain  very  poor.  Social 
classes  would  become  established. 
The  bourgeoisie  would  tend  to 
live  luxuriously  and  wastefully, 
a  large  part  of  their  expenditures 
being  devoted  to  showing  off  their 
own  importance  in  the  society.  It 
is  also  probable  that  they  would 
soon  take  over  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  prevailing 
religion,  thus  gaining  a  triple 
stranglehold  on  the  populace, 
which  would  be  ground  down  to 
the  lowest  level  of  tolerance.  This 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  history, 
whether  it  be  the  history  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  the  Amer- 
icas. The  operating  characteris- 
tics of  the  Price  System  are  the 
same  the  world  over  and  through 
all  ages. 

In  order  for  the  people  of  a 
scarcity  economy  to  live  better  as 
a  whole,  they  must  acquire  more 
physical  wealth.  A  mere  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  on  hand 
will  not  accomplish  it.  If  the  physi- 
cal increase  is  to  be  obtained 
within  the  area,  it  means  either 
more  work  by  more  people  or  an 
improvement  in  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

A  temporary  alternative  would 
be  the  launching  of  a  war  of  pre- 
dation  against  a  weaker  neighbor- 
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ing  area,  during  which  the  latter 
is  overrun  and  looted  of  its 
wealth.  Even  if  successful,  such 
a  means  of  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  home  group  could  not  be 
repeated  very  often,  at  least  not 
against  the  same  neighboring 
area.  Conquests  for  loot  have  been 
among  the  principal  means  by 
which  historical  societies  have 
risen  to  positions  of  prominence 
—  albeit,  the  real  splendor  and 
glory  accrued  to  only  a  few  at  the 
top. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways, 
however,  in  which  an  economy 
may  become  expansive  within  its 
own  area.  For  one,  it  may  invent 
debt.  In  this  instance,  the  people 
could  be  extended  credit  (allowed 
to  go  into  debt)  to  buy  now  and 
pay  out  of  future  income.  This 
would  be  socially  significant  only 
if  there  were  a  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  physical  production,  so 
that  there  would  be  more  goods 
for  the  people  to  buy  with  their 
credit.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
merely  an  increase  in  prices  with 
no  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living.  This  process  of  expansion 
could  go  on  year  after  year,  pro- 
vided the  amount  of  credit  were 
expanded  each  year — enough  to 
pay   off  last  year's   debt  plus 


enough  to  provide  for  more  new 
purchases  this  year.  Should  the 
credit  expansion  cease,  the  econo- 
my would  be  in  trouble.  For  one 
thing,  the  people  would  be  using 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  in- 
come to  pay  off  debts  instead  of 
making  their  usual  purchases.  A 
surplus  of  goods  would  pile  up; 
production  would  be  cut;  workers 
would  be  laid  off.  A  depression 
would  be  on.  The  economy  could 
be  revived  only  with  a  new  ex- 
pansion of  debt,  which  would  per- 
mit the  people  to  buy  more  goods 
on  credit  again. 

Another  way  in  which  the  eco- 
nomy might  become  djniamic 
again  would  be  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  sponsor  a  major  pro- 
gram of  some  kind.  Usually  such 
a  program  consists  of  a  'defence' 
buildup.  The  people  are  called 
upon  to  produce  more  than  ever; 
and  they  may  even  be  paid  more 
wages  than  before,  because  of  the 
longer  work  periods  if  nothing 
else.  But  there  would  be  fewer 
consumer  goods  for  them  to  pur- 
chase. They  must  either  save  their 
money  or  bid  up  the  prices  of  the 
available  goods.  In  order  to  hold 
the  economy  in  check,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  creating  more  debt, 
the  administration  will  try  to  get 
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the  people  to  put  their  money  into 
'defence  bonds'  instead  of  spend- 
ing it.  The  administration  will 
also  sell  special  securities  of  a 
more  attractive  form  to  the  bour- 
geoisie in  order  to  get  them  to 
return  more  of  their  money  into 
the  system.  In  addition,  everyone 
will  be  taxed  for  an  increasing 
percentage  of  his  income.  People 
will  receive  more  money,  buy 
more  bonds,  and  pay  higher  taxes, 
but  they  will  get  fewer  consumer 
goods.  This  process  can  go  on 
year  after  year,  provided  the  debt 
and  taxes  continue  to  increase. 
Unless  there  is  a  shooting  war, 
such  a  pattern  is  hard  to  maintain 
— hard  to  'sell'  to  the  people  as  a 
steady  program. 

An  alternative  to  a  defence  pro- 
gram would  be  an  internal  con- 
struction program,  but  this  has 
never  been  popular  among  the 
bourgeoisie.  Remember  how  they 
squealed  like  stuck  pigs  over  the 
minor  construction  programs  of 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal?  The 
United  States  appears  to  lead  the 
world  in  its  opposition  to  any  form 
of  government-sponsored  internal 
construction  program. 

Another  technique  of  expansion 
which  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  de- 
fence program  is  foreign  trade.  If 


the  society  can  sell  its  goods 
abroad,  the  economy  will  bring 
in  more  money,  but  the  amount 
of  physical  goods  to  be  consumed 
by  the  people  will  be  reduced  by 
an  equal  quantity.  This  trend  may 
be  compensated  for,  however,  if 
the  money  received  from  foreign 
sales  is  used  to  import  foreign 
goods  of  equivalent  amount.  In 
fact,  a  distinct  advantage  occurs 
if  our  goods  can  be  sold  dear  and 
our  imports  from  abroad  are 
acquired  cheaply.  If  that  enviable 
state  of  affairs  can  be  maintained, 
the  economic  system  will  be  in 
its  glory.  The  empires  of  Europe 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  their  glory 
through  this  type  of  parasitic  ex- 
change. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
cess of  favorable  exchange  be- 
comes reversed  (or  if  it  is  viewed 
from  the  other  side),  with  the 
home  country  selling  cheap  and 
buying  dear,  the  people  of  the 
area  will  be  in  for  a  period  of 
austerity.  In  other  words,  if  a 
Britain  is  to  be  Great,  then  var- 
ious other  areas  of  the  globe  must 
experience  toil  and  povertj?-.  The 
situation  becomes  hopeless  if  the 
production  at  home  is  insufficient 
to  supply  the  country's  needs, 
and  more  must  be  imported  than 
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is  exported.  Now,  as  the  colonial 
areas  of  the  earth  diminish  in  ex- 
tent, and  as  all  countries  become 
more  industrialized  internally,  the 
advantages  of  foreign  trade  dim- 
inish correspondingly. 

The  economy  may  expand  if  the 
population  increases  in  size,  pro- 
vided the  physical  production  can 
be  expanded  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  physical  production  remains 
the  same,  while  the  population 
increases,  the  economy  not  only 
does  not  expand  but  the  standard 
of  living  shrinks  and  the  proba- 
bility of  'hard  times'  increases. 
For  example,  Britain  and  Italy 
today  are  not  able  to  expand  their 
physical  production  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  increases  in 
population;  as  a  result,  there  is  a 
strong  desire  among  the  people  to 
migrate  to  what  they  think  are 
more  favorable  areas,  meaning 
Anglo-Saxon  America,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Australia. 

Expansion  may  also  occur  if 
more  territory  is  acquired  by  the 
social  entity.  While  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  more  territory  most  prob- 
ably will  result  in  a  greater  total 
volume  of  economic  activity,  the 
effect  on  the  citizens,  pro  rata, 
depends  on  the  economic  status  of 
the  newly  acquired   area.   If  the 


new  area  is  rich  in  resources  and 
low  in  population,  the  net  gain 
may  be  advantageous;  if  the  two 
areas  are  about  equal  in  these 
respects,  there  will  be  no  net  gain; 
if  the  new  area  is  heavy  in  popu- 
lation and  light  in  resources,  there 
will  be  a  net  loss.  Most  parts  of 
West  Europe  and  southeast  Asia 
are  in  this  last  category — deficit 
areas — Whence,  a  'pain  in  the  neck' 
to  their  sponsors. 

The  greatest  expansion  of  an 
economy  occurs  when  the  techno- 
logical capacity  for  production  is 
increased  and  operated  to  full 
load.  Such  expansion  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  acquisition  of  basic 
technology  and  secondarily  upon 
available  resources,  both  energy 
and  mineral.  Other  than  that,  it 
depends  upon  the  availability  of 
trained  technicians.  Technological 
production  may  increase  the  out- 
put of  goods  so  greatly  that  there 
is  potential  abundance  for  all  in 
a  given  area.  But,  how  to  get  this 
abundance  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumers  is  an  insurmountable 
problem  under  the  Price  System. 

So  long  as  the  technological 
means  of  production  are  privately 
owned  and  operated  on  a  profit 
basis,  much  more  is  going  to  be 
produced  than  the  money  of  the 
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area  will  purchase.  The  wage- 
workers  can  buy,  out  of  their 
earnings,  only  a  small  part  of  what 
they  are  instrumental  in  produc- 
ing. Unless  drastic  measures  are 
taken,  surpluses  pile  up;  the  dis- 
tribution flowlines  become  filled; 
production  is  curtailed;  workers 
are  laid  off;  and  a  depression  is 
on.  The  classical  way  of  reviving 
the  economy  from  a  depression, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  is 
through  large  injections  of  new 
credit  (debt)  into  the  system.  But, 
under  conditions  of  high  produc- 
tivity, that  kind  of  revival  be- 
comes   very   expensive.   The   last 
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big  depression  on  this  Continent 
needed  the  debt  creation  of  World 
War  II  to  counteract  its  retrac- 
tions. The  Korean  War  revived 
the  recession  of  early  1950. 

Under  conditions  of  abundance, 
it  would  be  useless  to  approach 
the  problem  with  printing  press 
money.  There  would  still  be  the 
job  of  getting  additional  purchas- 
ing power  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumers.  If  some  device  were 
attempted  for  distributing  more 
money,  such  as  raising  wages,  this 
would  be  promptly  overcompen- 
sated  by  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  goods.  The  system  would  still 
be  stymied. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  prices 
were  allowed  to  find  their  'natural 
level'  on  a  free  market,  they 
would  drop  so  low  that  it  would 
be  uneconomical  to  produce;  and 
a  downward  spiral  would  set  in, 
as  in  the  early  part  of  the  Hoover 
depression. 

When  there  is  a  relative  or 
virtual  abundance  of  goods,  the 
most  effective  method  of  getting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers under  the  Price  System  is 
through  the  amplifica tion  of 
credit.  With  the  employment  of 
this  device,  the  people  do  not  have 
to  earn  or  otherwise  acquire 
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money  (as  such)  in  order  to  make 
purchases.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
promise  to  pay  for  the  goods  at 
some  future  time.  This  is  fine  for 
.the  Price  System,  provided  the 
annual  expansion  of  credit  is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  last  year's  indebt- 
edness and  supplement  this  year's 
wages.  If  this  expansion  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  economy  must  re- 
tract and  eventually  capitulate. 

The  situation  becomes  seriously 
aggravated  if  the  production  of 
various  goods  exceeds  the  con- 
suming demands  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  United  States  and 
Canada  lead  the  world  in  produc- 
tive capability  at  present.  They 
also  produce  much  more  of  many 
items  than  their  citizens  can  pur- 
chase or  even  consume.  They  have 
expanded  credit  amplification  to 
proportions  which  are  alarming  to 
the  conventional  economists.  The 
citizens  do  not  earn  enough  in- 
come to  buy  more  than  a  part  of 
what  they  want  of  that  which  is 
available,  but  this  is  supplement- 
ed in  large  measure  with  easy 
credit.  Even  so,  the  economic  sys- 
tem cannot  move  all  that  is  pro- 
duced, consequently  it  is  threat- 
ened with  burdensome  surpluses. 
To  curtail  operations  would  mean 
a  depression  worse  than  any  pre- 


vious depression,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie do  not  care  to  be  socially 
responsible  for  such  an  event. 
But,  since  the  bourgeoisie  virtu- 
ally own  the  governments,  they 
can  prevail  upon  said  govern- 
ments to  institute  certain  relief 
measures  for  them,  and  for  the 
economy  in  general. 

One  of  these  reUef  measures  is 
a  huge  armaments  program. 
Under  such  a  program,  corporate 
industry  is  able  to  continue  pro- 
duction and  pay  out  wages.  The 
government  buys  the  output  at  a 
satisfactory  markup,  and  govern- 
ment credit  and  taxation  pays  the 
bill.  Tlie  product  does  not  have 
to  be  purchased  and  used  by  the 
consumers,  hence  there  is  not  the 
problem  of  moving  it  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

An  armaments  program  has 
only  Hmited  usefulness,  however. 
It  may  be  restricted  by  available 
resources,  by  capacity  to  create 
debt,  and  by  problems  of  deploy- 
ment, especially  in  peace  time. 
Then,  the  high  rate  of  taxation 
required  to  help  support  it  tends 
to  defeat  the  economic  system; 
for,  it  takes  purchasing  power  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 
It  also  tends  to  create  a  problem 
in  social  tolerance. 
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If  a  war  can  be  arranged  and 
kept  under  control,  the  ability  to 
expand  credit  (debt)  is  facilitat- 
ed; deployment  of  material  can 
be  handled  by  bulldozer  tech- 
niques; and  popular  fervor  per- 
mits a  greater  squeeze  being  in- 
flicted on  the  public.  But  such 
wars  are  no  longer  easy  to  ar- 
^  ange.  Even  the  nice  little  war  in 
Korea  threatened  to  get  out  of 
hand,  and  the  American  public 
could  see  no  sense  in  it;  so,  with 
the  greatest  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders,  it  was  aban- 
doned. 

Without  a  huge  armaments  pro- 
gram or  a  war  (or  a  huge  con- 
struction program),  an  economy 
of  potential  abundance  under  the 
Price  System  would  bog  down 
rapidly.  It  has  already  reached  the 
stage  in  North  America  where  the 
United  States  and  Canada  must 
continue  a  feverish  preparation 
for  'imminent'  war  on  an  expand- 
ing basis  or  their  Price  System 
must  capitulate.  The  war  budget 
of  the  United  States  gets  larger, 
year  by  year. 

A  lesser  alternative  to  a  war 
program  is  a  dumping  program. 
That  is,  the  government  expands 
its  credit  and  raises  its  taxes  in 
order  to  buy  up  the  surplus  pro- 


duction of  the  area  and  dispose  of 
it  —  through  outright  destruction, 
storage,  or  dumping  abroad.  Foi 
some  sinister  reason,  the  bour- 
geoisie are  dead  set  against  the 
surplus  being  given  to  our  own 
citizens,  even  after  they  have  paid 
for  it  twice.  Instead,  the  citizens 
must  be  charged  again  for  the 
costs  of  dumping  it.  Anyway,  it 
gets  rid  of  the  abundance,  and 
that  is  the  main  objective.  The 
trouble  with  such  a  dumping  pro- 
gram is  that  it  suffers  the  same 
limitations  as  an  armaments  pro- 
gram, only  it  is  not  so  large  or 
effective.  Furthermore,  the  limits 
of  social  tolerance  are  reached 
more  quickly.  A  war  preparation 
program  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
and  a  'limited'  war  is  even  better. 
There  is  a  difference  in  social 
acceptance  between  sending  a 
shipload  of  stuff  out  where  it  can 
be  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine 
and  taking  the  shipload  out  on 
the  ocean  and  sinking  it  ourselves. 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  doing  all 
they  could  to  promote  inflation — 
as  a  means  of  'easing'  the  debt 
burden  —  although,  at  the  same 
time,  the  lie  of  'fighting  inflation' 
has  been  preached  by  the  leaders 
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as  a  routine  sermon.  Under  condi- 
tions of  approaching  abundance, 
inflation  is  very  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, although  the  device  of 
spiraling  wage  hikes  and  even 
greater  price  rises  has  had  some 
modest  effect.  However,  inflation 
would  accompHsh  nothing  on  this 
Continent  other  than  repudiate 
some  debts  and  liquidate  some 
savings.  It  would  not  move  more 
goods,  which  is  the  crucial  prob- 
lem. 

All  the  known  gimmicks  of  the 
Price  System  have  been,  and  are 
being,  worked  by  our  North 
American  government,  to  no  last- 
ing advantage.  True,  the  excessive 
credit  expansion  of  World  War  II 
and  the  postwar  boom  have  pro- 
vided a  semblance  of  prosperity. 
But  it  is  the  prosperity  of  a  poor 
man  who  has  suddenly  been  able 
to  borrow  $5000  in  cash  and  then 
goes  on  a  spending  spree.  Price 
System  prosperity  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pipe  dream  in  an  opium 
den  of  easy  credits.  But  it  has 
seemed  real  enough  to  the  major- 
ity, inflating  their  egos  to  pom- 
pous proportions,  dulling  their 
economic  wisdom,  and  causing 
them  to  acquire  bourgeois  aspira- 
tions. 

During  this  stage,  it  has  been 


difficult  to  talk  to  people.  Of  what 
could  one  talk?  When  people  are 
convinced  that  their  dream  is  the 
real  thing,  and  they  are  all  having 
the  same  dream,  you  can't  talk 
to  them  except  in  terms  of  their 
dreamworld. 

But  dreams  have  a  way  of  com- 
ing to  an  end,  be  they  good  or  bad. 
Now,  a  terrible  new  dawn  is  ap- 
proaching —  terrible  in  terms  of 
present  social  values  and  aspira- 
tions— but  glorious  in  its  poten- 
tialities. A  whole  new  era  in  social 
living  is  near  at  hand  —  not  a 
Utopian  dream,  but  a  scientifically 
determined  probability. 

Technocracy  early  analyzed  the 
operating  characteristics  of  t  h  e 
Price  System  and  arrived  at  cer- 
tain conclusions  regarding  the 
viability  of  that  system  on  tlxc^ 
North  American  Continent. 
Among  other  things,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Price  System  eco- 
nomy would  have  to  expand  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  three  per  cent 
each  year  if  it  were  to  continue 
to  operate.  That  is  the  minimum 
rate  under  which  last  year's  dis- 
crepancies can  be  covered  up  by 
this  year's  expansion.  It  required 
no  difficult  thinking  to  conclude 
that  this  rate  of  expansion  was 
limited  in  time  and  extent;  that. 
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at  some  time  not  very  far  distant, 
the  limits  of  tolerance  would  be 
reached,  and  the  Price  System 
would  be  unable  to  resolve  its 
problems.  When  the  Price  System 
becomes  stalemated,  it  will  have 
to  capitulate,  and  a  new  social 
order  will  have  to  be  installed  if 
chaos  is  to  be  averted. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that 
the  'powers  that  be'  will  not  per- 
mit social  change.  We  are  not  im- 
pressed by  that  argument.  Not 
even  the  most  ardent  horse  lover 
will  keep  his  horse  on  the  prem- 
ises after  it  is  dead.  No  sea  captain 
wants  to  be  at  the  helm  of  a  ship 
that  is  stranded  on  the  sand.  We 
can  be  sure,  the  leaders  of  the 
Price  System  will  desert  like  rats 
when  they  see  its  flowlines  stalled. 

While  the  general  outcome  of 
the  Price  System  trend  could  be 
foreseen  and  the  probabilities 
under  given  conditions  calculat- 
ed, it  was  not  possible  for  Tech- 
nocracy to  anticipate  in  detail  the 
exact  nature  of  all  coming  events. 
Hence,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  chart  precisely  the  course  of 
the  Price  System  either  with  re- 
spect to  time  or  rate  of  obsoles- 
cence. But  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  among  Technocrats 
that  the  Price  System  is  on  its 


way  out,  no  matter  what  the  de- 
tailed course  of  events  or  the 
timing  may  be.  A  system  capable 
of  distributing  abundance  must 
supplant  it. 

North  America's  growing  tech- 
nology has  enabled  a  potential 
rate  of  expansion  much  greater 
than  the  necessary  three  per  cent; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  interfered 
with,  it  would  have  compelled 
social  change  of  a  fundamental 
sort  before  now.  But,  because  of 
Price  System  restrictions,  the  full 
capabilities  of  this  capacity  could 
not  be  realized.  Many  of  the  inter- 
fering restrictions  were  relieved, 
however,  with  the  great  ampli- 
fication of  credit  which  the  war 
and  postwar  situation  permitted, 
and  the  expansion  boomed  well 
above  the  required  minimum  of 
three  per  cent. 

Now  there  are  growing  signs 
that  this  rapid  rate  of  expansion 
has  about  run  its  course.  The 
savants  of  the  Price  System  are 
worried  once  more.  There  is  grave 
danger  that  the  administrators  of 
this  Continent,  out  of  fear  and 
frustration,  will  attempt  desperate 
measures  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  their  ailing  Price  System.  Not 
the  least  of  these  dangers  is  World 
War  III. 
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The  great  majority  of  North 
America's  citizenry  have  tended 
to  judge  the  course  of  events  by 
their  superficial  aspect.  The  rapid 
postwar  expansion  of  our  physical 
plant  created  a  surface  bloom  of 
prosperity.  The  Price  System  pub- 
licity men  became  enthusiastic 
about  America's  future,  predict- 
ing ever  greater  prosperity  and 
consumer  abundance  as  well  as 
ever  greater  elegance — all  extend- 
ing into  the  future  for  many 
glorious  years. 

The  public,  ever  shallow  in  its 
appraisals  of  social  phenomena, 
accepted  the  ballyhoo  in  total.  The 
individuals  proceeded  to  adjust 
their  lives  to  the  new  'perpetually 
expanding  prosperity'  and  to 
abandon  any  doubts  they  may 
have  had  concerning  the  everlast- 
ing verities  of  the  Price  System. 
This  revival  of  faith  became  re- 
flected in  symbols  of  300  horse- 
power convertibles,  ranch  houses 
in  the  suburbs,  larger  and  more 
cultured  families,  and  expensive 
yearly  vacation  trips.  At  the  same 
time,  there  developed  a  phobia 
against  any  social  concept  that 
would  question  the  validity  or 
permanence  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired setup.  In  such  a  social 
atmosphere,   the   fascistic   repres- 


sions of  McCarthyism  spread  like 
a  plague. 

Throughout  the  surface  storms 
of  the  past  two  decades.  Techno- 
cracy did  not  waiver  in  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. Nor  did  Technocracy  become 
diverted  into  the  sideshow  contro- 
versies of  the  moment.  It  contin- 
ued to  appraise  events  in  the  light 
of  its  objective  analysis  and  long 
term  projection.  The  social  ad- 
ministration and  the  public  in 
general  wanted  to  forget  the  social 
program  which  only  a  couple  of 
decades  earlier  had  been  hailed 
as  the  greatest  social  idea  of  all 
time.  But  nasty  little  flaws  kept 
showing  up  in  the  fabric  of  the 
status  quo,  bringing  back  flashes 
of  memory  from  the  dirty  thirties 
and  reminders  of  Technocracy. 
Now,  those  flaws  are  becoming 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than 
ever. 

The  economic  future  of  North 
America  is  the  balanced  load  op- 
eration of  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. The  Price  System,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  incapable  of  hand- 
ling such  a  problem.  An  entirely 
different  economic  mechanism 
from  any  used  in  handling  a  scar- 
city is  required.  While  there  may 
be  numerous  ways  of  distributing 
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a  scarcity,  the  choice  of  means 
for  distributing  abundance  be- 
comes narrowed  down  to  one  — 
Technocracy.  No  other  means  has 
ever  been  devised  or  even  con- 
ceived. 

The  specifications  for  an  eco- 
nomy of  abundance  are  essentially 
these: 

It  must  produce  all  that  the 
people  of  the  area  can  consume, 
limited  (if  at  all)  only  by  the 
availability   of   critical  resources. 

It  must  distribute  goods  and 
services  to  the  entire  population 
equitably,  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  individuals  to  con- 
sume. 

It  must  abrogate  all  class  dis- 
tinctions based  on  wealth  or  pro- 
perty. In  abundance,  there  can  be 
no  economic  differentials  among 
the  people. 

It  must  operate  at  balanced  load 
to  avoid  waste  and  unnecessary 
over-capacity.  This  requires  a 
continuous  statistical  inventory 
and  accounting  system. 

In  connection  with  balanced 
load,  it  must  smooth  out  the  oscil- 
lations in  the  social  system,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  intoler- 
able peak  loads  that  now  accom- 
pany the  daily,  weekly  and  yearly 
schedules  of  our  society. 


It  must  avoid  major  social  dis- 
turbances, such  as  war,  factional 
strife,  and  ravages  by  'the  ele- 
ments.' 

The  Price  System  fails  to  meet 
these  specifications  on  all  counts. 
It  must  have  scarcity,  price  and 
profits.  It  feeds  on  calamity.  The 
pretense  of  maintaining  scarcity 
values  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance is  becoming  more  farcical, 
year  by  year. 

As  for  expansion,  what  is  left 
for  the  system  to  expand  to? 
There  are  already  too  many  fac- 
tories, too  many  stores,  too  many 
service  stations,  too  many  cars, 
too  many  homes  in  suburbia  and 
too  many  consumer  gadgets.  Most 
productive  equipment  has  to  re- 
strict operations  to  one  shift  per 
day  and  five  days  or  less  per  week, 
even  that  which  is  employed  in 
'defence'  production.  The  writing 
is  on  the  wall  for  all  who  are 
literate  in  economic  matters  to 
read — ^^*going,  going,  gone!' 

When  the  enemy  is  too  power- 
ful to  be  defeated,  it  is  considered 
to  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  join 
forces  with  the  enemy  and  become 
one  with  them.  The  enemy  of  the 
Price  System  is  Abundance.  Of 
course,  the  Price  System  and 
Abundance   can   never   get   to- 
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gether;  but  it  would  be  a  simple  winner.   Only  Technocracy  can 

matter,  and  an  act  of  utmost  wis-  meet  the  specifications  of  the  New 

dom,  for  the  people  of  North  Order  that  Abundance  is  forcing 

America  to   repudiate   the  Price  upon  us.  Technocracy  will  be  the 

System  and  join  in  the  march  to  only  winner  in  the  showdown 

Abundance.  Be  the  kind  of  sport  battle   between   Abundance  and 

you  have  always  been  —  abandon  Scarcity, 
the  loser  and  join  the  camp  of  the  — Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


-jAr  DETROIT— The  task  of  building  a  society  is  predicated  upon  the  availability 
of  three  basic  commodities  —  materials,  manpower  and  money,'  Louis  C.  Goad, 
General  Motors  executive  vice-president,  told  a  group  of  engineering  and  science 
educators  here  recently. 

T'd  like  to  add  a  fourth  —  energy,'  he  added.  'Not  only  is  this  true  today, 
it  was  true  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  I  think  it  is  astounding  that  we  have 
made  more  progress  in  technology  .  .  .  more  in  the  past  century  than  was  done 
since  6000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.' 

Mr.  Goad  addressed  the  Sixth  GM  Conference  for  Engineering  and  Science 
Educators  at  General  Motors  Technical  Centre. 

'The  key  to  this  amazing  progress,  of  course,  was  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  energy,'  Mr.  Goad  said. 

'We  now  have  new  sources  of  energy  requiring  a  higher  order  of  technical 
ability,  if  they  are  to  be  used  effectively,'  the  GM  executive  declared. 

— Associated  Press 

*  SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  Ont.— The  world's  first  completely  mechanized  seamless 
steel  tube  mill  has  been  opened  here. 

Operated  by  Mannesmann  Tube  Co.,  the  mill  has  been  hailed  by  industrial 
experts  as  Canada's  introduction  to  the  age  of  industrial  automation. 

The  $20,000,000  plant,  spread  over  a  half-mile  area,  is  operated  by  a  staff  of  30 
men  in  a  push-button  operation  geared  to  produce  225,000  tons  of  tubes  annually. 

— British  United  Press 

*  NEWBURGH,  N.Y.— Ore  from  Cobalt,  Ont.,  mines  will  be  the  first  to  be 
processed  commercially  at  a  new  'smelterless'  plant  to  be  opened  here  by  Metallurgical 
Resources  Inc. 

The  plant  is  the  first  to  use  the  Sill  process,  a  recently-developed  method  for 
processing  economically  ores  with  high  arsenic  and  sulphur  content. 

The  process,  using  low  temperature  and  air  pressure,  makes  possible  the  removal 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  commercial  forms,  simplifying  the  separate  removal  of 
cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  iron  and  other  minerals  in  the  ore  concentrate. 

—Canadian  Press 

*  GROTON,  Conn.— The  nuclear  submarine  Nautilus  travelled  60,000  miles  on 
a  lump  of  uranium  'smaller  than  a  light  bulb.' 

The  submarine  is  being  refuelled  for  the  first  time  since  she  started  out  on  her 
first  journey  January  17,  1955.  — Associated  Press 
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What  Next? 


In  spite  of  themselves  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  soon  sur- 
render to  the  forces  of  abundance  and  institute  that  functional 
program  of  social  operation  which  is  'in  complete  intellectual  and 
technical  accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live/ 


■pOR  OVER  a  generation  North 
■^  Americans  have  been  con- 
ducting a  full  -  scale  undeclared 
war  against  themselves.  An  emi- 
nently successful  appUcation  of 
science  and  engineering  to  the 
physical  problem  of  production 
has  put  unprecedented  abundance 
with  all  of  its  benefits  within  the 
grasp  of  all  citizens.  They  have 
chosen  instead  to  retain  their 
obsolete  Price  System — a  type  of 
social  control  which  was  con- 
ceived under  conditions  of  natural 
scarcity  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
perpetuation  of  those  conditions. 
Planned  waste,  inefficient  opera- 
tions, deficit  financing  and  global 
give-away  programs  have  been 
some  of  the  futile  weapons  used 
to  stem  the  inexorable  tide  of 
consumer  goods  flowing  from  an 
embarrassingly  provident  technol- 
ogy. It  has  been  a  losing  war  for 
the  Price  System,  so  it  appears 
that  in  spite  of  themselves  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  must 
soon  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
abundance  and  institute  that 
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functional  program  of  social  oper- 
ation which  is  'in  complete  intel- 
lectual and  technical  accord  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.' 

Technocracy's  social  blueprint, 
specifically  designed  for  condi- 
tions of  abundance,  will  render 
possible  for  all  citizens  of  North 
America  a  standard  of  living 
equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  today 
by  persons  in  the  $30,000  per  year 
income  bracket.  Judicious  use  and 
minimum  wastage  of  resources 
will  combine  with  effective  em- 
ployment of  personnel  and  all 
other  factors  considered  in  the 
latter  portions  of  the  two  previous 
articles*  of  this  series  to  provide 
a  standard  of  living  higher  than 
any  of  the  philosophers  of  yester- 
year ever  imagined. 

What  is  a  high  standard  of 
living? 

Briefly,  it  is  one  which  gives 
all  residents  of  a  richly  endowed 


*  'Waste  Not,  Want  Not' — Feb.  Issue; 
Whence   the  Manpower' — May  Issue. 
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land  area  ready,  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  all  services  and  products 
of  their  advanced  technology  — 
this  plus  extensive  time  and  op- 
portunity to  devote  to  avocational 
pursuits.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  large 
proportion  of  residents  are  sub- 
stantially denied  these  attributes, 
the  consequent  lower  living  stan- 
dard suggests  a  basic  fault  in 
social  organization.  Thus,  most 
North  Americans  —  especially 
Canadian  and  United  States  citi- 
zens— are  living  at  a  standard  far 
below  what  their  science  and 
technology  could  provide,  simply 
by  refusing  to  relinquish  their 
scarcity-bom  Price  System  con- 
trols. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are 
basic  essentials  which  a  respons- 
ible society  should  take  upon  itself 
to  supply  adequately  to  all  citi- 
zens. Important  as  they  are,  they 
sometimes  assume  an  abnormal 
perspective  with  people  who  find 
them  hard  to  get,  especially  when 
their  society  foists  off  upon  them 
the  responsibility  for  acquiring 
those  essentials.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, private  property  tends  to 
be  considered  as  all-important  to 
the  assured  future  supply  of  the 
vital  commodities;  which  in  turn 
gives  rise  to  the  philosophic  dic- 


tum against  the  worship  of  mate- 
rial gain.  Both  of  these  concepts 
are  products  of  scarcity  conditions 
with  no  validity  in  an  opposite 
environment  where  all  material 
requirements  are  provided  as  a 
regular  and  normal  function.  Re- 
lieved of  the  constant  worry  of 
acquiring  them,  the  citizenry 
could  concentrate  more  attention 
on    extracurricular    activities. 

An  optimum  living  standard 
infers  the  fully  assumed  responsi- 
bility of  society  to  provide  all 
material  needs  of  the  populace 
such  as  those  just  mentioned  as 
well  as  education,  pubUc  health 
services,  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities,  etc.  More- 
over, they  would  be  provided 
around  the  clock  and  around  the 
calendar.  Have  you  ever  been 
awakened  in  the  night  by  an  ago- 
nizing toothache  and  been  unable 
to  receive  prompt  dental  atten- 
tion? Or  have  you  found  yourself 
wanting  to  buy  some  item  of  ap- 
parel on  a  weekend  or  other  time 
when  all  such  stores  are  closed? 
If  so,  you  will  appreciate  the  de- 
sirability for  continuous  service 
such  as  is  rendered  by  metropoh- 
tan  telephone  companies.  Are 
other  services  less  essential  or  im- 
mediate than  communications? 
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High  on  the  priority  Ust  of  nec- 
essary services  provided  by  a 
functional  society  would  be  ade- 
quate housing  for  all  citizens. 
Living  units  would  incorporate 
every  feature  developed  by  hous- 
ing technologists  to  emancipate 
housewives  and  to  add  to  bodily 
comfort.  Most  people  would  reside 
in  tall  multiple-dwelhng  buildings 
incorporating  the  best  features  of 
today's  finest  hotels  and  apart- 
ment blocks.  Soundproofing  and 
weather  conditioning  would  com- 
bine complete  privacy  with  all- 
season  individual  room  tempera- 
ture control  to  attain  an  excel- 
lence of  accommodation  hardly 
achieved  today  even  in  the  most 
ostentatious  homes. 

The  multiple  -  dwelling  units 
will  give  housewives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  such  as  they  have 
never  had  before.  To  be  sure, 
some  may  wish  to  continue  doing 
their  own  housework  —  baking, 
cooking,  laundering  and  so  on  — 
but  given  the  chance  to  use  the 
numerous  facilities  for  easy  living 
which  would  be  available  in  the 
structures  mentioned  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  most  women  would 
quickly  take  it.  How  many  of 
them,  for  instance,  would  insist 
on  doing  the  family  wash  them- 


selves when  they  had  the  follow- 
ing readily  accessible  service  at 
their  disposal? 

All  suites  would  have  laundry 
chutes  for  conveying  washing  or 
other  soiled  clothes  to  a  central 
laundry  room  where  they  would 
be  electronically  identified  before 
being  washed  or  drycleaned  ac- 
cording to  respective  require- 
ments.  This  would  make  it  both 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  to 
accumulate  volumes  of  washing 
for  later  attention  as  is  ordinarily 
done  today.  Instead,  all  that  need 
be  done  is  to  drop  garments 
directly  into  the  chute,  then  forget 
about  them.  An  hour  or  so  would 
see  them  back  ready  for  wearing 
again. 

Other  advantages  of  the  func- 
tionally designed  residential 
buildings  of  tomorrow  have  par- 
tial counterparts  in  today's  better 
hotels.  These  include  the  daily 
maintenance  attention  given  to  all 
rooms  such  as  vacuuming,  bed- 
making,  window  washing  and 
other  tasks  as  may  be  required  to 
keep  the  premises  in  tiptop  condi- 
tion. None  of  the  responsibility 
therefore  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  paying  guest  who  in  addition 
has  ready  access  to  room  service 
for  receiving  prepared  full-course 
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meals  or  lighter  refreshments  plus 
shoe  shining  service,  barbering 
and  a  variety  of  others.  Of  course, 
the  extension  of  these  today  all 
have  a  monetary  motivation,  but 
it  is  their  functional  attributes 
with  which  we  are  now  primarily 
concerned.  Actually,  however, 
there  is  no  present  counterpart 
which  adequately  depicts  the  ad- 
vanced living  conditions  which 
would  result  from  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  multiple- 
dwelling  units  especially  designed 
to  provide  optimum  hving  stan- 
dards for  all  residents.  Some  of 
these  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  *A  Place  to 
Live  In,'  an  article  appearing  in 
an  earher  issue*  of  this  magazine: 
'With  vertical  expansion,  say  in 
a  sixteen-storey,  reinforced  con- 
crete structure,  the  bottom  one  or 
two  floors  can  be  used  to  provide 
public  facilities,  such  as  dispen- 
saries of  supplies  anl  personal 
services,  lounging  and  recreation 
rooms,  nurseries,  offices,  etc.  The 
basement  can  be  used  for  the 
building  service  equipment,  laun- 
dries, workshops,  storage,  and  car 
garages.  The  top  floor  can  be  used 
for  restaurants,  reading  rooms, 
ballrooms,  and  other  public  facili- 
*  November,  1955,  Issue. 
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ties.  The  intermediate  stories  can 
be  devoted  to  dwellings.  Rapid, 
completely  automatic  elevator 
service  provides  easy  and  com- 
fortable vertical  transportation.  . . 
Further,  with  the  population  all 
housed  and  serviced  within  a 
small  space  horizontally,  parks 
and  other  open  recreational  areas 
can  be  situated  close  at  hand  and 
maintained  for  public  use.' 

For  a  more  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  tremendously  im- 
proved housing  standards  auto- 
matically accruing  from  a  society 
fully  adapted  to  its  physical  en- 
vironment, the  xeader  is  recom- 
mended to  read  the  complete 
article  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tract was  quoted.  The  many  fea- 
tures discussed  therein  are  physi- 
cal prerequisites  to  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living,  the  broader  impli- 
cations of  which  will  be  consid- 
ered shortly.  While  the  foregoing 
has  been  merely  a  general  des- 
cription of  the  potentiaUties  of 
science  applied  to  an  environment 
of  abundance,  it  follows  that  any 
design  drawn  to  adequate  spec- 
ifications will  closely  approximate 
the  results.  Accordingly,  the  social 
blueprint  of  Technocracy,  being 
the  only  program  coinciding  with 
{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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»pWO  BRITISH  MACHINE-TOOL  EXPERTS  have  just  come  back 
■^    from  the  Soviet  Union  with  this  warning : 

The  Russian  robot  is  streets  ahead  of  Britain  in  the  automation 
race. 

'We  are  trying  to  win  a  gold  medal  by  walking  in  a  race  with  a 
four-minute  miler,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Tripped,  associate  editor  of  Metal- 
working  Production,  who  toured  Russian  factories  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

'Unless  we  learn  their  lesson  the  Russians  will  leave  us  standing/ 
he  added. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Russian  robot  may  cause  unemployment 
here.  It  may  reach  out  for  our  overseas  markets  with  cheap  machines, 
quickly  produced. 

How  quickly? 

A  Moscow  robot  factory,  looked  after  by  178  men  in  two  shifts, 
turns  out  1,500,000  bearings  a  year.  It  is  fully  automatic. 

Rough  material  goes  in  at  one  end  of  the  Hne.  It  comes  out  at  the 
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other  as  finished  products — ^wrapped  and  labelled — without  being 
handled  once. 

Even  inspection  is  done  by  a  robot  machine,  which  measures 
and  rejects  the  'duds.' 

It  is  the  most  advanced  production  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
including  America. 

The  Russians  regard  it  as  out  of  date  already. 

In  Britain,  it  is  still  in  the  future,  said  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

One  Russian  factory  working  one  shift  can  produce  almost  as 
many  machines  of  a  particular  type  on  one  production  line  as  the 
whole  of  Britain. 

For  example,  a  single  conveyor  line  in  Moscow  makes  12,000  small 
universal  lathes  a  year.  Another  at  Ryazan,  2000  medium  screw-cutting 
lathes. 

Britain's  total  yearly  production  of  such  lathes  is  14,047,  according 
to  the  latest  available  figures  (1951). 

'These  Russian  factories  are  not  showplaces,'  said  Mr.  Trippe. 
'They  are  practical  working  units.' 

How  do  the  Russians  do  it? 

They  use  enormous  shock  brigades  of  designers  and  research 
workers  in  central  establishments. 

They  employ  between  2500  and  3000  planners  and  trouble  shooters. 
As  soon  as  a  Ministry  decides  to  modernize  a  factory,  they  swoop 
on  the  problem,  plan,  advise  and  concentrate  on  that  factory  for  a 
short  time. 

Then  they  switch  to  another  factory.  And  each  factory  has  a 
large  design  staff  of  its  own  to  carry  out  ideas. 

In  Britain,  manufacturers  cannot  afford  such  huge  staffs  of  de- 
signers. The  Machine  Tool  Trades  Association  has  no  research  unit 
of  its  own. 

British  firms  consult  the  Production  Engineering  Research  As- 
sociation at  Melton  Mowbray.  Staff,  180.  Total  yearly  income,  about 
£150,000. 

There  is  a  similar  unit  at  Glasgow,  run  by  the  Department  of 
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Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  But  D.S.I.R.  gets  only  six  to  seven 
millions  a  year  for  all  kinds  of  research  (compared  with  £200,000,000 
the  Government  spends  every  year  on  research  for  defence). 

How  long  does  it  take  the  Russians  to  design  an  automatic  or 
semi-automatic  production  line  containing  as  many  as  600  robot 
machines,  build  them,  set  them  up  and  get  them  going? 

Only    eighteen    months — from    drawing-board    to    production. 

By  our  standards,  this  is  fantastic. 

By  our  methods,  it  is  impossible,  say  production  and  planning 
engineers. 

It  can  take  anything  up  to  three  years  to  get  delivery  of  a  British 
robot  machine. 

And  Russian  factories  are  not  handicapped  by  being  offered  mach- 
ines and  units  of  different  sizes. 

They  have  standardization,  which  British  manufacturers  still  tend 
to  fight — fearing  that  a  customer  may  buy  the  same-size  machine  from 
a  rival. 

But  there  is  more  behind  Russian  success  in  production  than  the 
power  of  a  monolithic  State. 

"They  have  a  brand-new  approach,'  Mr.  Trippe  told  me.  'It  is  an 
attitude  in  which  complacency  doesn't  exist.  When  a  new  production 
line  is  installed,  they  no  longer  regard  it  as  new. 

'That  is  why  I  was  allowed  to  go  everywhere,  taking  photographs 
and  copying  plans.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  competition,  they 
say,  because  everything  I  saw  was  already  historical.' 

What  of  the  workers?  Together  with  Ministry  officials,  planners, 
designers  and  directors  they  are  part  of  a  remarkable  driving  force. 

They  have  zest,  enthusiasm,  team  spirit. 

'Anyone  who  thinks  they  work  frantically  under  the  stress  of  fear 
is  mistaken,"  said  Trippe.  'But  there's  a  sense  of  urgency,  almost  of 
mission. 

'Every  man  is  behind  it.  The  same  spirit  is  not  found  in  Britain.' 

One  Russian  director  told  Mr.  Trippe:  'We  can  make  machines 
cheaply.  Our  particular  product  costs  about  £1000.  A  similar 
American  machine  costs  £2500.' 
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Britain's  robot  has  made  some  strides.  We  have  remarkable  auto- 
matic systems  turning  out  car  parts,  robot  oil-refining,  some  automa- 
tion in  the  chemical  industry,  a  small  automatic  factory  making 
building-board. 

But  leading  machine-tool  manufacturers  say:  'We  have  long-term 
plans  which  cannot  be  put  into  effect  while  there  is  a  continued 
shortage  of  skilled  technologists— and  of  labor  with  that  high  degree 
of  skill  needed  by  an  industry  so  exacting  in  its  requirements  as  ours.' 

And  manufacturers  and  workers  alike  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  a  national  blueprint  for  automation,  which  the  Daily  Mirror  urged 
eighteen  months  ago. 

There  is  still  no  central  control,  no  Government  plan,  no  national 
policy  to  help  the  great  changeover  to  automation,  no  preparation 
for  the  problem  of  labor  displaced  by  machines. 

Mr.  Norman  Stubbs,  editor  of  Metalworking  Production,  has  the 
last  word:  'We  must  re-think  our  whole  attitude  to  production.' 

Unless  we  do,  Russia  may  become  the  Workshop  of  the  World 
and  Britain  the  Workhouse. 

— Frederick  Wills  in  London  Daily  Mirror 


TkTEW-FOUND  sophistication  has  made  the  pneumatic  tube  —  the 
■*'^  familiar  sales  slip  carrier  of  the  old-fashioned  department  store 
— almost  unrecognizable.  What's  more,  the  new  look  is  helping  to 
bring  the  tubes  back  into  vogue. 

The  latest  systems  combine  the  wizardry  of  the  telephone  circuit 
and  the  railroad  dispatcher's  art.  Plastics-walled  carriers  are  now 
dialed  to  their  destination,  automatically  switched  at  a  central  control 
station  to  the  right  outgoing  line,  and  then  automatically  popped  out 
at  the  right  station.  Built-in  controls  prevent  traffic  jams  within  the 
tubes,  signal  maintenance  personnel  in  the  event  of  trouble,  and  even 
jjinpoint  the  spot. 
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First  Installation — So  far,  the  only  dial-controlled  system  in  actual 
operation  is  in  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  headquarters  of  the  Standard- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Others,  however,  are  in  process.  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  is  installing  a  6-line,  31-station  system  as  part  of 
renovating  its  main  office  and  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit  recently 
ordered  a  similar  system. 

Standard- Vacuum's  system — 3  lines,  20  stations — costs  approxi- 
mately $190,000.  It  was  designed  and  built  by  the  International 
Standard  Trading  Corp.,  a  fully  owned  subsidiary  of  the  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.  Since  that  time,  IT&T  has  formed  a 
separate  subsidiary,  Airmatic  Systems  Corp.,  to  handle  and  promote 
its  pneumatic  tube  systems. 

Big  Advantage — Automatically  switching  the  pneumatic  tube 
carriers  around  as  if  they  were  telephone  calls  has  one  big  advantage. 
Each  branch,  or  line,  only  needs  one  sending  and  one  receiving  tube, 
even  though  it  may  serve  up  to  10  stations.  New  stations  can  be 
added  on  by  just  tieing  in  to  the  end  of  an  existing  branch — up  to 
that  line's  limit. 

Old-style,  manually  operated  pneumatic  tube  systems  required 
one  sending  tube  and  one  receiving  tube  for  each  station  —  plus  an 
operator  at  the  central  control  station  to  shuttle  the  carriers  from  one 
tube  to  the  other.  The  complications  involved  in  installing  such  a 
vast  network  of  tubes,  and  the  need  to  run  a  pair  of  lines  all  the  way 
back  to  the  central  station  everytime  you  wanted  to  add  a  station, 
lor  years  limited  the  use  of  pneumatic  tubes  to  comparatively  simple 
installations. 

Life  Saver — 'Automating'  the  pneumatic  tube  has  probably  saved 
it  from  extinction — at  least  in  office  installations.  The  'telephone  dial' 
system — with  the  controls  built  into  the  wall  of  the  sending  station — 
is  the  ultimate.  But  there  are  other  less  refined  systems  in  operation. 
In  these,  the  dial  control  mechanism  is  incorporated  right  into  the 
carriers.  A  twist  of  the  wrist  sets  the  station — and  at  the  same  time 
sets  in  an  electrical  configuration  of  contacts.  When  this  type  of 
carrier  hits  the  central  switching  position,  it  is  momentarily  grabbed 
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and  read  by  a  sensing  device — ^relays  are  activated — and  the  carrier 
is  off  to  its  destination. 

Moving  the  'dial'  off  the  carrier  and  onto  the  wall  has  several 
hidden  advantages.  It  makes  it  possible  to  install  sender  locks.  These 
automatically  keep  the  carrier  from  being  sent  off  until  there  is 
room  in  the  line  for  it.  And,  of  course,  it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  carriers. 
This  is  an  important  saving  because  the  carriers  are  really  the  only 
part  of  the  system  that  ever  wears  out. 

Simple  Traffic — ^The  old-style  carriers — of  the  department  store 
variety — are  still  in  demand  for  a  variety  of  uses  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  automatic  systems.  Traffic  in  these  systems  is  usually 
comparatively  simple,  often  is  one-way. 

Newspaper  offices  use  such  systems  to  get  their  copy  out  to  the 
composing  room.  Large  libraries  use  carriers  6  by  12  inches  on  end 
to  transport  books  from  the  stacks  to  the  front  desk. 

It  was  not  until  automatic  systems  were  imported  from  Germany 
in  1950  that  the  pneumatic  tube  systems  started  to  realize  their 
possibilities.  The  brand-new  telephone  automatic  systems  are  just  a 
refinement  of  these  older  automatic  systems. 

The  first  installation  in  the  U.S.  of  the  old-style  automatic  system 
was  in  1951  at  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The 
company  uses  its  system  to  speed  metallurgical  samples  from  two 
separate  plant  locations  to  physical  and  chemical  testing  labora- 
tories in  the  main  building,  and  for  routing  some  of  the  daily  load 
of  paper  work  from  place  to  place  within  the  plant.  Since  that  time, 
at  least  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  dial-carrier  systems  have  been 
installed  throughout  the  country,  many  of  them  in  hospitals. 

Complex  Applications — The  fully  automatic  systems  are  only 
useful  when  you  have  large  interdepartmental  traffic,  according  to 
W.  R.  Stieber,  the  general  manager  of  Airmatic  Systems  Corp. 
Standard- Vacuum,  for  example,  can  use  such  a  system  to  take  full 
advantage  of  its  central  filing  and  remote  dictation-transcription 
systems.  Its  large  volume  of  overseas  cables  (5,000  per  month)  also 
are  assured  prompt  delivery.  All  in  all,  the  system  handles  about 
2,800  carriers  a  day,  but  it  can  handle  up  to  1,500  an  hour. 
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The  carrier  for  Standard- Vacuum^s  pneumatic  tube  system  are 
oval-shaped,  4  inches  by  7  inches  on  end,  and  14  inches  long,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  transport  file  folders  throughout  the  system 
without  bending  them.  The  carriers  can  also  be  used  to  transport 
office  supplies  up  to  7  pounds  in  weight. 

Fully  automatic  pneumatic  conveyors  —  utilizing  air  pressure 
and/or  vacuum — are  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  air  conveyor  line — 
but  they  are  also  extensively  used  in  industry  as  bulk  conveyors. 
Foundry  sand,  electric  bulb  cases,  cans,  nuts  and  bolts,  are  among 
the  materials  conveyed  in  bulk.  — Business  Week 


NEW  YORK  —  Peter  Smith  is  an  ordinary  guy  who,  on  any 
given  day,  has  considerable  power.  Pete  presses  buttons. 

When  Pete  presses  a  button,  he  slices  up  a  freight  train  as  if 
it  were  a  chunk  of  bologna,  divvying  up  the  pieces — ^you  call  them 
cars — along  any  number  of  63  different  railroad  tracks. 

Peter  works  at  the  control  panel  in  the  hump  tower  of  the  New 
"V  ork  Central's  new  freight  classification  yard  at  Buffalo. 

Freight  cars  to  be  classified  are  pushed  to  the  crest  of  the  hum.p 
by  locomatives  whose  crews  are  directed  by  radio  and  color-light 
signals. 

As  the  cars  pass  the  hump,  Pete  pushes  his  buttons.  That  sets 
switches  all  along  the  line,  sending  one  car  down  one  route  of  tracks, 
a  second  another  route,  a  third  still  another  route. 

Pete  is  the  centre  of  a  railroad  revolution. 

The  railroads  are  rushing  into  automation  and  mechanization. 

They  are  experimenting  and  adopting  new,  novel  techniques. 
It  is  a  gigantic  effort  to  maintain  or  expand  earnings,  to  keep  from 
sinking  into  the  red,  to  meet  competition  from  other  types  of  trans- 
portation. 

Out  of  it  have  come  some  interesting  developments: 
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The  Santa  Fe  has  installed  several  hundred  miles  of  continuous 
welded  rail.  Each  rail  is  one  quarter  mile  long.  It  is  transported  to 
the  site  on  railroad  flat  cars.  When  the  trains  goes  around  a  bend, 
the  rail  just  bends  with  the   train. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  is  testing  an  electronic  detector  to 
spot  overheated  journal  boxes  on  railroad  cars.  Detector  units, 
equipped  with  infra-red  lenses,  parallel  the  tracks.  When  a  hotbox 
goes  by,  the  detector  flashes  a  warning  and  the  train  is  stopped. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  installing  a  2,000-mile  transcontinental 
dial  telephone  system,  the  longest  system  of  its  type  in  the  country. 

The  New  Haven  later  this  year  will  install  a  new  electronic 
ticket  reservation  system.  The  ticket  agent,  by  punching  keys  on  a 
machine  resembhng  a  cash  register,  may  determine  in  moments  just 
what  space  is  available  on  any  train  for  a  month  ahead. 

— Associated  Press 

Pu^ULuttan  i^^e  Ahead 

«TiHE  PUSHBUTTON  ERA  IS  JUST  BEGINNING.  Here's  what's 
*    in  store : 

Automobiles  will  be  electronically  guided  safely  to  their  destination. 

Husbands  will  communicate  with  their  wives  through  two-way 
radios — like  Dick  Tracy's  wrist  watch — ^which  will  operate  for  a 
lifetime  on  the  bearer's  body  heat. 

Aircraft  will  be  guided  completely  by  electronic  computors  sta- 
tioned on  the  ground. 

All  radios  will  work  without  power  cords. 

Tiny  television  sets  will  project  large  images  on  the  living  room 
waU. 

Steaks  frozen  in  electronic  deepfreezes  will  cook  in  two  or  three 
minutes  on  electronic  stoves. 

Impossible?  Not  according  to  Canadian  Aviation  Electronics  Ltd. 
president  K.  R.  Patrick,  an  enthusiastic  prophet  of  the  age  of  auto- 
mation. 
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Mr.  Patrick,  in  Vancouver  to  address  the  Men's  Canadian  Club, 
believes  'automation  may  have  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  our 
community  within  the  next  25  years  as  the  industrial  revolution 
during  the  last  250.' 

It  will  make  possible,  perhaps  within  20  years,  a  work  week  of 
30  hours,  vastly  improved  products,  and  an  opportunity  for  mankind 
to  accomplish  great  intellectual  advances. 

Mr.  Patrick  envisages  a  network  of  whirring  computors  directing 
the  air  traffic  of  an  entire  continent.  Planes  will  be  guided  every 
moment  of  their  flight,  they  will  be  shifted  from  their  course  when 
the  machines  find  more  favorable  wind  and  weather  conditions.  The 
computors  will  prevent  accidents. 

A  motorist  will  select  suitable  pushbuttons  before  he  leaves  his 
garage,  and  his  version  of  the  aircraft  auto-pilot,  combined  with 
electronic  highway  controls,  will  enable  him  to  ride  all  the  way 
in  the  back  seat. 

Mr.  Patrick  said  electronic  anti-collision  devices  are  already  under 
active  development. 

Housewives  will  have  electronic  washing  machines.  The  water  or 
solvent  in  which  the  clothes  are  placed  will  appear  to  be  motionless, 
but  high  frequency  shock  waves  will  scrub  the  clothes  with  loving 
care. 

Doing  the  laundry  will  be  the  work  of  five  or  six  minutes. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  said  Mr.  Patrick,  developments  in 
Trans-Atlantic  communication  will  permit  viewers  here  to  watch  a 
show  being  performed  on  a  U.K.  or  European  stage. 

And  there's  more  to  come. 

Telephones  combined  with  television  will  enable  phone  subscribers 
to  see  each  other  face  to  face. 

The  post  office  will  become  completely  electronic.  Letters,  pictures, 
drawings  will  probably  be  sent  to  their  destination  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  ready  for  instant  delivery. 

— ^Tom  Gould  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  VOLUME  CON- 
trol  for  regulating  radio  and  TV  sets 
when  a  telephone  is  in  use  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Carloma  Corp.,  St.  Louis. 
Lifting  the  phone  receiver  automatically 
lowers  volume  to  a  whisper  and  putting 
it  back  on  the  hook  returns  sounds  to 
normal.  The  device  is  called  a  Sound 
Husher. 

A   FILTER   FOR    OIL   PUMPING 

equipment  that  allows  fluid  to  pass, 
through  its  pores  but  rejects  sand  has 
been  developed  by  Clayton  Mark  &  Co., 
Evanston,  111.  The  synthetic  foam  rubber 
filter  element  reportedly  increases  an  oil 
pump's  efficiency  500  per  cent. 


at  high  altitudes  than  present  electrical 
systems  for  re-igniting  jets  that  have 
gone  out.  It  is  a  mixture  of  aluminum 
trimethyl  and  aluminum  triethyl;  less 
than  one  cubic  inch  is  needed  to  re-start 
a  jet. 

AN  ANTI-FOG  FLUID  THAT  IS  SAID 
to  keep  lenses  and  other  glass  and  plastic 
surfaces  clear  for  long  periods  has  been 
developed  by  American  Optical  Co., 
Southbridge,  Mass.  The  fluid,  called 
Super-Clean,  can  be  sprayed  on  and  then 
wiped  off  with  cloth  or  goggle  tissue; 
the  maker  says  it  is  non-toxic,  non-flam- 
able,  and  does  not  damage  metal  or 
rubber. 


THE  ENTIRE  OPERATION  OF  A 
new  coal  preparation  plant  handling  450 
tons  per  hour  at  Moss  No.  2  mine  of  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Co.,  at  Clinchfield,  Vir- 
ginia, is  handled  by  two  men.  The  main 
control  panel  operates  wet  cleaning  and 
screening  equipment,  and  the  second  sta- 
tion controls  drying  operations.  The  plant 
was  designed  and  built  by  Link-Belt  Co. 


A    DOUBLE-BARRELED    COMPUT- 

ing  system  that  thinks  ahead  of  guided 
missiles  will  be  built  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  by  General  Electric.  The  duty  of 
this  'real  time'  closed-loop  analysis  sys- 
tem is  to  compare  a  missile's  early  flight 
behavior  against  the  predictions  and  then 
transmit  the  needed  corrections  while  the 
missile  is  still  in  the  air. 


AN  EMERGENCY  JET  FUEL  THAT 
ignites  spontaneously  on  contact  with  air 
has  been  developed  by  the  Wright  aero- 
nautical division  of  Curtiss-Wright  to 
combat  the  danger  of  flame-out.  The 
pyrophoric   fuel   is   said   to  woric  better 


A    HYDRAULIC    ELEVATOR    THAT 

hooks  onto  a  fork  lift  and  uses  the  lift's 
pressure  makes  it  easier  to  service  equip- 
ment that  is  overhead,  below  floor  level, 
or  recessed.  Called  the  Hi-Ranger,  it  has 
a   jointed   arm   with   a  capacity  of  300 
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pounds:  the  arm  will  reach  out  40  feet 
in  any  direction — up,  down,  or  at  an 
angle.  One  man  can  operate  the  Hi- 
Ranger  which  is  made  by  Mobile  Aerial 
Towers  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,   Ind. 

A   SMALL   PORTABLE   HYDRAULIC 

dredge  manufactured  by  Service  Machin- 
ery Corp.,  Miami,  Florida,  will  dig  up 
to  150  cubic  yards  of  material  per  hour 
and  convey  it  up  to  2600  feet  from  the 
point  of  excavation.  It  is  powered  by  high 
pressure  hydraulic  motors  and  operated 
by  one  man. 

A  NEW  SYNTHETIC  FIBRE  FELT 
is  being  groomed  by  American  Felt.  Co. 
for  the  reinforced  plastics  business. 
Recommended  as  an  overlay  material  for 
use  with  laminate  glass  mat  structure 
such  as  boats,  auto  bodies,  tank  linings, 
the  mechanically  interlocked  felt  gives 
a  stronger  and  better  appearing  surface, 
simplifies  fabrication.  Dynel,  the  acrylic 
fibre  used,  is  made  by  Union  Carbide 
Corporation. 

A   SILVER   ALLOY  THAT  RETAINS 

high  electrical  and  thermal  conductivity 
has  been  developed  by  the  Venture  Corp., 
Newark,  N.J.  The  company  says  that 
its  product,  Ventureloy  II,  can  take 
greater  current  loads,  higher  frequencies 
of  operation,  and  greater  contact  forces 
than  silver-cadmium  oxide  and  other  fre- 
quency contacts.  And  it  can  be  cast, 
rolled,  drawn,  or  formed  by  any  com- 
monly used  metal-working  method. 

AVISCO    XL,    A    HIGH  -  STRENGTH 

staple  fiber,  is  the  biggest  improvement  in 
Rayon  since  its  invention,  claims  Ameri- 


can Viscose  Corp.  of  Philadelphia.  Rayon 
yarns  of  the  new  fiber  are  40%  stronger 
when  dry,  70%  stronger  when  wet  than 
conventional  rayon.  Expected  applica- 
tions :  in  industrial  ducks  and  tarps, 
blends  with  acrylics  and  polyesters,  light- 
ter-weight  fabrics. 

A    STARTING    DEVICE    FOR    OUT- 

board  motors,  chain  saws,  generators,  and 
other  equipment  using  combustion  engines 
has  been  developed  by  Simmons  Starter 
Corp.,  Albany,  N.Y.  The  device  is  held 
in  the  chuck  of  an  electric  drill  and  the 
.starter  end  is  applied  to  the  nut  of  the 
motor  flywheel  shaft. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  DESULPHURIZE 
iron  has  been  developed  by  Battelle  In- 
stitute scientists  in  a  research  program 
for  Diamond  Alkali  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
Under  laboratory  conditions,  the  process 
has  achieved  90  per  cent  reductions  in 
in  sulphur  content  of  pig  iron  before  its 
conversion  into  steel. 

RADIOACTIVE    GOLD    HAS    BEEN 

used  to  make  fuel  burn  faster  in  aircraft 
and  rocket  engines  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Propane  gas  was  directed 
through  a  nest  of  radioactive  gold  wire, 
then  ignited.  Result:  It  burned  50  per 
cent   faster   than   ordinary   propane   gas. 

THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  TO 

let  the  contract  for  building  the  first 
atomic  powered  passenger  -  cargo  ship 
early  this  fall  and  have  it  at  sea  in 
1960.  Specifications  provide  for  a  350,000- 
mile  range  with  the  first  load  of  nuclear 
fuel.  Refuelling  would  be  expected  in 
about  three  years. 
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A  PROCESS  THAT  IS  CLAIMED  TO 

join  carbide  to  steel  in  a  union  strong 
enough  to  withstand  almost  any  punch- 
press  operation  without  separating  the 
intermediary  alloy  from  either  the  car- 
bide or  steel  has  been  announced  by 
Welded  Carbide  Tool  Co.  Inc.,  Clifton, 
N.J.  Two  joining  materials  are  used, 
one  as  an  intermediate  material  between 
carbide  and  steel  and  the  other  as  a 
ca-iing  material  to  reinforce  carbide  in- 
serts. 

A    LINE    OF    AUTOMATIC    POWER 

feeds  for  machine  tools  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Sandex  Automation  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  For  example,  a  turret 
lathe  installation  features  a  separate  feed 
for  each  turret  position  with  infinitely 
variable  feed  adjustments.  This  unit  in- 
dexes the  turret  automatically  and  pro- 
vides fast  approach  and  return  feeds. 

A  DEVICE  FOR  HIGH  -  SPEED, 
automatic  elevating,  orienting,  and  feed- 
ing of  parts  to  automated  production 
lines  or  individual  machines  have  been 
developed  by  the  Gear-0-Mation  Divi- 
sion Machine  Tool  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
This  device  uses  a  combination  feeding 
unit  to  handle  parts  that  roll  or  slide, 
such  as  gears,  cylinders  and  spiders. 

FIRST  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 
of  a  punched-tape  control  system  to  a 
large  three-dimensional  milling  machine 
has  been  built  to  the  specifications  of 
the  Martin  Co.  by  the  research  labora- 
tories division  of  Bendix  Aviation  Corp. 
This  new  manufacturing  system  makes 
use  of  electronics  to  put  coded  informa- 
tion,  taken   from   blueprints,   onto  tape 


and  then  'read'  it  in  operating  a  50-ton 
milling  machine. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  GUIDED  MIS- 
siles,  atomic-powered  naval  ships,  and 
submarines  will  be  closely  checked  by  a 
new  2,000,000-volt  X-ray  installation  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Magazine,  Port  Chicago. 
Concord.  Calif.  The  installation  will  make 
possible  non-destructive  testing  of  vital 
defense  materials  and  structures. 

Built  by  General  Electric's  X-ray  de- 
partment in  Milwaukee,  the  unit  is 
housed  in  a  newly  erected  concrete  build- 
ing that  is  large  enough  to  permit  entry 
of  an  entire  railroad  car  or  large  truck. 
The  machine  packs  enough  power  to 
radiograph  a  complete  diesel  locomotive. 
Closed  circuit  television  facilities  will 
permit  remote  observation  of  internal 
moving  parts  to  that  large,  complex  op- 
erating components  can  be  examined 
without  resorting  to  costly  or  destructive 
disassembly. 

A  300-TON  PRESS  FOR  AUTOMATIC 
progressive  production  is  announced  by 
Minster  Machine  Co.,  Minster,  Ohio. 
This  is  a  single-geared  centre  drive  type 
press,  capable  of  operating  in  the  speed 
range  of  75  to  150  strokes  per  minute 
with  a  standard  3-inch  stroke. 

A  SKEW  LOADER'  THAT  ENABLES 

an  operator  to  load  4200  face-oriented 
gears  per  hour  onto  a  gear  carrier  has 
been  developed  by  the  Gear-0-Mation 
Division  of  Michigan  Tool  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Although  designed  expressly  for 
high-volume  heat-treating  of  gears,  the 
unit  is  applicable  to  many  other  centre- 
bored  parts  and  production  methods. 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
the    physical   potential    of   North 
America,   is  the   only   one  which 
can  produce   so  high  a  standard 
of  living. 

Abundance  of  time,  abundance 
of  consuming  power  to  obtain 
abundant  physical  goods,  and 
abundance  of  opportunity  really 
to  live  will  be  the  bounty  of  all 
citizens  of  this  Continent  as  soon 
as  they  tire  of  the  continual 
struggle  to  acquire  individually 
their  means  of  livelihood  —  as 
soon  as  they  rid  themselves  of  the 
social  blindness  caused  by  the 
dollar  signs  in  their  eyes. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is 
much  more  to  Hfe  than  satisfying 
the  needs  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  While  this  may  be  so, 
these  elementary  considerations 
must  be  dealt  with  before  much 
attention  can  be  devoted  to  less 
basic  requirements.  Thereafter,  if 
there  is  any  time  left  for  him  to 
do  so,  the  citizen  can  proceed  to 
find  out  for  himself  what  are  some 
of  these  other  facets  of  life.  In  a 
high-energy  civilization  requiring 
as  little  human  assistance  as  in 
the  case  of  the  North  American 
Technate,  he  would  be  free  most 
of  li's  time  to  do  as  he  wished. 


What  he  and  his  fellow  North 
Americans  choose  to  do  with  their 
extensive  leisure  periods  will 
largely  determine  how  well  or 
poorly  they  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  their  economy  of  abun- 
dance. 

In  a  recent  telecast  on  the  social 
effects  of  automation,  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  observed 
that  the  increasing  application  of 
this  technique  of  production  has 
made  it  evident  that  in  future 
people  must  switch  their  emphasis 
from  how  they  spend  their  work- 
ing hours  to  how  they  spend  their 
leisure  hours.  While  Technocracy 
Inc.  has  known  this  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  it 
admitted  finally  by  so  well  known 
a  public  figure.  The  trend  com- 
mented upon  by  the  UAW  presi- 
dent was  already  obvious  enough 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
Technical  Alliance  —  forerunner 
of  Technocracy  Inc.  —  whose 
scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists conducted  the  extensive  re- 
search program  which  resulted 
eventually  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  present  Organization.  Tech- 
nocracy, therefore,  did  not  father 
the  trend  of  physical  events  which 
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led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
but  recognized  their  significance 
and  the  necessity  of  adapting 
social  institutions  to  them.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  the  Organ- 
ization will  have  served  its  pur- 
pose and  will  dissolve.  After  that, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  citizenry  — 
including  the  present  enrolled 
membership  of  Technocracy  —  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  ensuing 
conditions  of  abundance. 

For  a  while,  then,  project  your 
imagination  into  that  science- 
sponsored  era  of  abundance  and 
contemplate  what  form  of  culture 
might  develop  from  it. 

You  may  have  gained  the  im- 
pression that  everyone  will  be 
engaged  in  one  continuous  round 
of  fun  and  frolic.  This  seems  un- 
likely, for  while  most  people  like 
to  engage  in  light  entertainment 
periodically,  even  this  becomes 
tiring  after  a  while,  after  which 
they  prefer  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  more  conse- 
quence. It  is  primarily  out  of  this 
second  phase  of  time  usage  that 
important  cultural  contributions 
to  society  might  be  expected  to 
emanate. 

Interest  in  literature,  drama 
and  music  should  take  a  decided 
upward    turn.    Numerous   people 


who  showed  early  inclinations  to- 
ward creative  expression  but 
lacked  opportunity  for  training  in 
their  favored  media  will  probably 
turn  to  them  anew  when  their 
chance  comes.  In  order  to  receive 
any  satisfying  degree  of  social 
recognition  for  performance  there- 
in, however,  they  will  need  to 
develop  their  instinct  for  work- 
manship to  the  utmost,  for  there 
will  be  many  others  striving  to 
meet  the  high  standards  set  by  a 
discerning  public. 

The  fields  of  drama  and  music 
have  intriguing  possibilities. 

Today,  drama  societies  exist  in 
numerous  communities  across  the 
Continent,  but  few  experiment 
with  the  efforts  of  new  writers. 
Already  operating  on  a  financial 
shoe-string  with  relatively  inex- 
perienced casts,  they  dare  not 
take  further  chances  with  dubious 
unknown  works.  This  knowledge, 
however,  adds  nothing  to  the  sta- 
ture of  current  dramatic  art  which 
has  suffered  severely  as  a  result. 

With  the  problem  of  costs  re- 
moved, the  situation  should  be 
quite  different.  The  provision  of 
ample  facilities  for  dramatic  pre- 
sentations unfettered  by  fear  of 
their  loss  through  financial  failure 
would  make  it  possible  for  drama 
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groups  to  pay  much  more  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  new  play- 
wrights. There  would  be  many 
failures,  of  c  o  u  r  s  e,  but  these 
would  tend  to  emphasize  the 
quahty  of  the  successes.  Even 
these  would  be  more  numerous 
than  now  due  to  the  multiplica- 
tions of  submitted  manuscripts — 
despite  the  likelihood  of  a  higher 
ratio  of  rejections  than  now  oc- 
curs. Consequently,  there  should 
be  a  material  boost  in  the  general 
calibre  of  productions  on  stage, 
screen,  television  and  radio.  A 
similar  increase  in  volume  and 
improvement  in  standards  should 
result  in  other  fields  of  literature. 
Music  reflects  very  well  the 
temperament  of  a  people  at  a 
given  place  and  time  according  to 
then  prevalent  social  conditions. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
much  of  today's  music  tends 
strongly  toward  noisy  and  ner- 
vous dissonance,  reflecting  the 
lack  of  harmony  between  our 
social  institutions  and  our  physi- 
cal environment.  Little  serious 
music  has  been  written  in  20th 
Century  North  America,  most  of 
it  being  extremely  frivolous  and 
hard  to  Hsten  to.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  n  o  t  a  b  le  exceptions 
which   indicate   the   potentialities 


now  lying  dormant  in  this 
medium  of  expression. 

Once  again,  ample  time  and  op- 
portunity should  have  a  telling 
effect  toward  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Removal  of  the  financial 
stumbling  block  will  enable  inter- 
ested persons  to  obtain  desired 
instruments  and  necessary  train- 
ing to  match  their  inclinations. 
Some  may  join  orchestras,  others 
may  become  solo  artists,  while 
still  others  may  choose  to  play 
simply  for  their  own  amusement. 
It  may  be  expected  that  many  will 
try  their  hand  at  composition  both 
in  instrumental  and  vocal  fields, 
either  for  single  selections  or  for 
entire  musical  shows.  Just  what 
form  the  music  of  a  society  of 
abundance  will  take  is  conjectural 
and  outside  the  field  of  the  pres- 
ent discourse,  but  it  should  con- 
stitute a  very  favorable  reflection. 

It  is  practically  a  certainty  that 
many  Technate  citizens  will  seek 
to  improve  their  education  during 
their  free  time.  Those  with  more 
Initiative  will  be  anxious  to  ad- 
vance in  their  respective  func- 
tional sequences.  Every  facility 
will  be  extended  to  assist  them  in 
their  objective,  even  to  the  extent 
of  arranging  special  curricula  or 
schedules  to  meet  their  require- 
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ments.  Some,  especially  eager  for 
promotion,  might  even  devote 
most  of  their  78  days'  continuous 
vacation  period  to  such  functional 
training.  Nor  is  it  inconceivable 
that  some  people  with  speciaHzed 
training  may  choose  to  use  part  of 
their  spare  time  to  instruct  others 
in  their  particular  fields.  Retired 
citizens  may  be  similarly  inclined 
to  pass  on  the  benefit  of  ther  ex- 
perience to  younger  citizens 
through  the  medium  of  the  Edu- 
cation Sequence. 

Emphasis  on  use  of  spare  time 
in  a  society  where  leisure  has  be- 
come a  dominant  factor  will  be 
toward  participative  rather  than 
vicarious  interests.  Even  today, 
despite  continuing  heavy  atten- 
dances at  professional  ball  games, 
race  tracks,  etc.,  there  is  growing 
interest  in  activities  that  involve 
more  doing  than  watching.  Hence 
the  greater  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  hobbies  of  various  types 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  Many  of  them  also  partici- 
pate in  group  sports  such  as  bowl- 
ing, curling,  and  inter  -  company 
baseball  or  hockey  contests.  What 
has  freed  them  to  do  so?  Certainly 
there  has  been  no  legislation 
passed  prohibiting  such  activity, 
so  the  reason  must  lie  elsewhere. 


It  can  be  found  in  the  shortened 
working  hours  resulting  from  the 
increased  application  of  techno- 
logy to  an  ever-widening  scope  of 
functions.  When  the  average  work 
week  was  sixty  hours  or  longer, 
few  employees  cared  about  any- 
thing other  than  getting  home, 
eating,  then  going  to  bed  to  rest 
up  for  the  next  strenuous  day. 
Subsequent  gradual  drops  in  the 
length  of  the  work  week  gave 
them  more  time  to  themselves, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  few  years 
that  average  time  on  the  job  has 
been  under  forty  hours  weekly 
that  they  have  had  much  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  functions  that 
drew  upon  reserves  of  energy  not 
used  up  in  their  jobs.  It  may  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  this 
trend  which  is  all  for  the  good  will 
develop  further  in  relation  to  the 
continuing  decline  in  the  use  of 
manhours. 

*         *         * 

What  has  been  said  about  the 
potentialities  of  life  in  a  Technate 
is  an  insignificant  fragment  of 
what  could  be  said  and  of  what 
in  course  of  time  may  happen.  We 
can  do  no  more  now  than  indicate 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  an  era 
wherein  leisure  time  has  become 
more  important  than  work. 
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Are  the  people  ready  for  such  mum  Hving  standard.  Since  time 

an  era?  Will  it  be  good  for  them?  immemorial  man  has  dreamed  of 

These   are   questions   Techno-  having  such  an  opportunity  as  has 

cracy  does  not  presume  to  answer,  finally  come  to  the  people  of  North 

The   thing   is  that  the  physical  America. 

trends  on  this  Continent  all  point  They  can  make  of  it  what  they 

in  the  direction  this  Organization  will  —  history's   finest   civilization 

has  been  long  indicating — namely,  or  its  greatest  debacle, 

a  minimum  work  week  and  opti-  — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 

^  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. — An  electronic  brain  has  been  developed  that  will  take 
much  of  the  drudgery  out  of  running  a  department  store. 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson,  executive  head  of  William  Filen's  Sons  Co.,  described 
the  new  device  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Administration. 

The  'brain'  is  a  small  box-like  gadget  with  a  few  keys.  It  even  includes  a  small 
red  bulb  which  lights  up  if  the  customer's  credit  is  unsatisfactory.  It  keeps  charge 
accounts  up  to  the  moment. 

The  executive  said  the  device,  known  as  'Bizmac,'  will  'take  the  drudgery  ont 
of  retailing,  freeing  the  merchant  for  creative  thinking,  not  the  laborious  tabulation 
of  sales  and  inventory  figures.' 

The  machine  will  help  sales  girls,  store  management  and  customers,  Hodgkinson 
said. 

He  said  the  'brain'  will  'advise  us  not  only  what  to  buy,  in  v/hat  quantities, 
when  and  at  what  price,  but  also  aid  in  such  problems  as  the  prompt  tabulation 
of   counter  sales.'  — International   News   Service 

"l^  LYTHAM  ST.  ANNE'S,  Eng. — A  hard-working  mechanical  brain  named  Ernie 
was  used  to  select  the  first  winning  number  in  Britain's  'thrill  bond'  lottery. 

Flashing  his  single  green  eye  and  uttering  a  metallic  grunt,  he  set  about  selecting 
23,000  winners  in  the  first  payoff  on  the  government's  $72,000,000  premium  bond 
sales  program. 

Ernie,  short  for  electronic  random  number  indicator  equipment,  settled  down  to  a 
steady  rate  of  1300  winners  an  hour.  — Reuters 

ii^  OTTAWA — The  number  of  business  failures  reported  in  Canada  in  1956  increased 
to  1,966  from  1,795  in  1955. 

The  greatest  number  of  failures  occurred  in  Quebec  where  bankruptcies  increased 
to  1,265  from  1,180. 

Bankruptcies  in  other  provinces  for  1956  with  1955  figures  in  brackets:  Ontario 
507  (406),  Manitoba  23  (27),  Saskatchewan  34  (37),  Alberta  41  (42),  British 
Columbia  59   (67),  Atlantic  Provinces  37   (36).  —Canadian  Press 

ii^  WASHINGTON — The  army  believes  it  has  figured  out  a  way  to  use  solar  batteries 
to  power  helmet  radios  even  when  the  sun  is  not  shining. 

In  sunny  weather  solar  cells  provide  direct  power  and  charge  four  small  nickel- 
cadmium  storage  batteries  which  provide  power  at  night  or  in  cloudy  weather. 

— Associated  Press 
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Conspicuous  Consumption:  Ml 


America  has  changed  since  the  hansom-cab  days  of  Veblen.  Yet  much 
truth  still  attaches  to  the  idea  expressed  in  his  The  Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class  that  people  spend  money,  time  and  effort  quite  use- 
lessly in  the  pleasurable  business  of  inflating  their  egoes. 


TJALF  A  CENTURY  ago  a 
■^  ■*•  familiar  figure  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  a  rumpled  -  suited  professor 
who  mumbled  in  his  beard,  insult- 
ed his  students,  plagued  the  uni- 
versity trustees  and  was  constant- 
ly thinking  up  new  theories.  The 
professor  was  Thorstein  Veblen, 
coiner  of  the  phrase  'conspicuous 
consumption,'  a  phrase  that  has 
become  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
compleat  intellectual's  verbal  bag- 
gage as,  say,  Freud's  'Oedipus 
complex.' 

America  has  changed  since  the 
hansom-cab  days  of  Veblen.  Yet 
much  truth  still  attaches  to  the 
professor's  idea,  expressed  in  his 
1899  classic.  The  Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class,  that  people  spend 
money,  time  and  effort  quite  use- 
lessly in  the  pleasurable  business 
of  inflating  their  egoes;  that  people 
spend  simply  to  show  they  can 
spend.  The  theory  is  double-bar- 
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reled.  Rich  people  lord  it  over 
their  pecuniary  inferiors  by 
wasteful  expenditures,  while  the 
inferiors  copy  the  practice  to  im- 
prove their  own  status. 

The  unparalleled  level  of  post- 
war installment  buying  has  en- 
abled the  wage-earning  American, 
far  more  than  in  Veblen's  time, 
to  gratify  his  bent  for  wasteful 
luxury  in  imitation  of  t  h  e  idle 
rich.  By  the  end  of  1956,  pay-later 
Americans  owned  a  record  $31,- 
552,000,000  in  easy  payment  debts 
representing  millions  of  automo- 
bUes,  refrigerators,  garbage  dis- 
posals, storm  windows  and  cruises 
to  Bermuda.  One  need  not  swal- 
low Veblen  whole  as  a  funda- 
mentalist swallows  the  Scriptures. 
Many  people  do  not  engage  in 
conspicuous  consumption  at  all. 
But  many  do.  And  much  that  ap- 
pears to  be  conspicuous  consump- 
tion may  be  explained  in  other 
ways.  But  much  can't. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  Beverly  Hills 
furrier  advertised  mink  bras  and 
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panties  in  thirty  different  muta- 
tions at  $2,500  a  set.  Simultane- 
ously, a  New  York  store  marketed 
a  spray  gun,  coated  with  gilt  and 
trimmed  with  bees  and  flowers, 
which  sold  for  $7.98.  A  hardware- 
store  gun  cost  only  69  cents. 

Veblen  warned  that  people  are 
prone  to  disguise  wasteful  spend- 
ing by  spending  it  on  objects 
which  appear  to  have  some  use  : 
'Even  in  articles  which  appear  at 
first  glance  to  serve  for  pure 
ostentation  only,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  detect  the  presence  of 
some,  at  least  ostensible,  useful 
purpose.  .  .  .'  To  elaborate  this 
thesis,  a  look  at  an  advertisement 
running  currently  in  The  New 
York  Times  and  some  of  the  more 
fashionable  magazines  is  instruc- 
tive. The  advertisement  says: 
'Ah!  The  Luxury  of  a  GOLDEN 
TOOTHPICK  For  the  Woman 
Who  Has  Everything  14K  Gold 
"Toothpique"  Beautifully  En- 
graved and  Set  With  a  Ruby  $15 
For  the  Man  Who  Has  Everything 
14  K  Gold  Unadorned  $7.50 
Each  With  a  Leather  Case.'  Quite 
clearly,  the  woman  who  has 
everything  is  twice  as  expensive 
as  the  man  who  has  everything. 

Waste,  Veblen  said,  shows  up 
in  needless   expenditure  of  time 


as  well  as  money.  Illustrative  of 
this  point  and  reminiscent  of  the 
Great  Gatsbian  twenties  is  this 
item  from  the  March  29,  1954, 
issue  of  Time: 

'On  Sunset  Island  No.  1  in 
Miami's  yacht  -  clogged  Biscayne 
Bay,  Marianne  Reynolds,  who  got 
$2,000,000  and  a  divorce  in  1952 
from  Tobacco  Heir  Richard  J. 
Reynolds,  Jr.,  sang  a  $35,000  swan 
song.  Soon  off  to  luxuriate  in 
California,  Marianne  said  fare- 
well to  Florida  in  the  style  to 
which  Reynolds  has  accustomed 
her.  Under  the  bleak  gaze  of  ten 
gate-guarding  cops,  160  servants, 
two  firemen  and  some  fifteen  din- 
ner-jacketed plainclothesmen  who 
mingled  but  did  not  fraternize, 
about  300  guests  jammed  for 
warmth  (evening  temperature : 
48°)  into  two  satin-draped  tents 
pitched  on  Marianne's  lawn.  They 
guzzled  200  bottles  of  pink  cham- 
pagne (price :  $11  a  fifth)  and 
torrents  of  other  beverages,  ate 
their  way  through  flocks  of  guinea 
hens  and  a  whole  salmon  (length: 
1  yard),  gaped  at  one  buffet  dis- 
play featuring  a  woolly  lamb  sur- 
rounded by  genuine  lamb  chops. 
The  swan-song  theme  was  carried 
out  by  a  dozen  huge  swans, 
carved  from  ice,  which  graced  the 
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tables,  plus  flocks  of  smaller 
black-metal  swans  dangling  from 
trellises  in  the  yard.  While  a 
dance  band  (Tommy  and  Jimmy 
Dorsey's) ,  a  rhumba  outfit  and  an 
eight- woman  string  ensemble 
blared  and  sawed  away,  Mari- 
anne, all  in  pink  with  a  diamond 
tiara,  held  court  in  a  bower  of 
pink  flowers.  Said  she,  as  the  new 
day  dawned  and  the  icy  swans 
began  to  melt  a  bit :  "If  I  had 
known  it  was  going  to  be  so  cold, 
I  would  have  had  the  tents  draped 
with  pink  mink."  ' 

The  professor  found  that  a 
society  has  to  progress  beyond 
the  chronic  scarcity  stage  before 
any  of  its  citizens  can  drape  a 
tent  with  pink  mink  or  in  any 
way  waste  time  and  goods.  The 
United  States  in  1957  is  beyond 
the  scarcity  stage.  Life  is  abun- 
dant for  most,  so  a  few  can  stop 
work,  clip  coupons  and  consume 
conspicuously.  With  profits  at  all- 
time  highs,  big  -  business  execu- 
tives, casting  about  for  ways  to 
spend  their  money  and  influence 
their  friends,  are  offered  a  var- 
iety of  high  -  class,  high  -  priced 
goods.  Effete  gifts  advertised  last 
Christmas  season  for  tycoons  in- 
cluded a  pair  of  musical  cuff  links 
containing  'the  world's  tiniest 


music  box,  formerly  available 
only  to  Royalty  at  fantastic  prices' 
marked  down  to  $100;  a  tiny  scale- 
model  steam  engine  for  the  execu- 
tive who  is  a  'frustrated  engineer' 
at  $195;  and  an  18 -karat  gold 
shaving  bowl  for  $2,250.  For  the 
well-clad  executive  with  aspira- 
tions above  the  gray  flannel  suit. 
Esquire  this  spring  is  advertising 
a  $595  sport  shirt  made  of  Vicuna 
wool;  the  buttons  are  gold  with 
sapphire  inserts.  Other  rarities  for 
the  mogul :  a  Vicuna  wool  dress- 
ing gown  tagged  at  $750;  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  for  $350;  a  black  pearl  shirt 
stud  at  $3,500;  a  fountain  pen  in 
a  gold  case  with  a  sapphire  on  the 
top,  $390;  a  set  of  cuff  links  with 
'modest-sized'  emeralds  less  mod- 
estly priced  at  $590;  a  pocket 
watch  which  tells  the  day  of  the 
week,  phase  of  the  moon,  date  of 
the  month  and  year,  and  strikes 
the  quarter  hours  in  pretty 
chimes,  at  $12,000. 

Much  prestige  attaches  nowa- 
days to  the  man  who  earns  his 
bread  by  using  his  'head'  instead 
of  his  hands.  Mechanization  is 
converting  more  and  more  soiled- 
shirted  wage  workers  into  fresh- 
suited  and  white-collared  salary 
earners.  The  $70  -  a  -  week  office 
clerk  emulates  the  $7,000-a-year 
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junior  executive  who,  in  turn 
emulates  the  $50,000-a-year  firm 
president.  Status,  prestige  and 
success  emerge  as  the  new  Holy 
Trinity. 

Women  join  men  in  the  emula- 
tive chase.  They  can  buy  $40  elk- 
skin  shorts  and  can  scratch  their 
backs  with  a  $6.95  gilt,  pearl  and 
sea  shell-encrusted  back  scratcher 
adapted  from  the  standard  39-cent 
Chinese  model.  To  emulate  Fifth 
Avenue  women  who  can  pay  for 
high-tone  items,  millions  of  others 
spend  more  than  they  should  for 
up-to-date  apparel.  Brides,  in 
particular,  tend  toward  'formal 
and  expensive  finery,'  according 
to  a  February  4,  1957,  article  in 
The  New  York  Times.  The  article 
predicts  that : 

'.  .  .  The  career  girls  who  marry 
this  year  will  spend  an  average  of 
$200  to  dress  themselves  for  the 
ceremony  —  from  underpinnings 
to  veil.  In  some  cases  it  is  well 
beyond  what  a  realistic  budget 
would  allow,  but  the  girls  accept 
the  expense  with  pleasure.  "More 
often  than  you  would  think,  the 
girl  who  lives  in  a  coldwater  flat 
^  is  the  most  extravagant  bride," 
said  one  bridal  consultant.' 

The  extravagant  bridal  costume 
allows  a  working-class  woman  to 


act  like  an  upper-class  debutante, 
if  only  for  the  duration  of  the 
ceremony.  As  Veblen  observed : 
'It  is  true  of  dress  in  even  a  higher 
degree  than  of  most  other  items 
of  consumption,  that  people  will 
undergo  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  privation  in  the  comforts 
or  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order 
to  afford  what  is  considered  a 
decent  amount  of  wasteful  con- 
sumption. .  .' 

The  girl  who  lives  in  a  cold- 
water  flat  is  more  fortunate  than 
was  her  counterpart  in  Veblen's 
time.  Fashions,  once  high-priced 
and  exclusively  for  the  rich,  are 
now  widely  copied,  mass-pro- 
duced and  sold  at  prices  within 
tip-toe  reach  of  the  working  girl. 
The  tight-skirted,  smartly-hatted, 
high  -heeled  (and  presumably 
well-heeled)  woman  one  sees  in 
the  morning  subway  rush  may 
well  be  a  tenement  girl  on  her 
way  to  a  box  factory.  Until  she 
gets  there  she  is  a  lady  whose 
clothes  are  so  confining  that  they 
suggest  she  could  do  no  manual 
labor  even  if  she  chose.  When  she 
arrives  at  the  box  factory,  she 
changes  her  dress  for  a  frock,  her 
high  heels  for  pumps,  her  hat  for 
a  kerchief,  her  pride  for  practi- 
cality. At  lunch  she  may  do  with 
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a  jelly  sandwich  instead  of  ham 
to  save  toward  the  purchase  of 
additional  ladylike  clothes.  In  the 
summer  the  cold-water  flat  girl 
can  take  a  vacation  to  an  expen- 
sive resort,  a  swank  hotel,  a  first- 
class  cruise  —  places  where  she 
can  buy,  if  only  for  a  week  or 
two,  the  feeUng  of  leisure-class 
status. 

Conspicuous  consumption  is  not 
always  vulgar  display.  Often  it  is 
subtle  and  almost  always  it  is 
rationalized  as  ^necessary'  expen- 
diture. For  instance,  the  shutter 
bug  can  get  an  imported  Swedish 
Hasselblad  miniature  camera  out- 
fit that  retails  for  $1,850.55.  The 
golfer  is  offered  a  set  of  four  mink 
mitts  to  protect  the  heads  of  his 
golf  clubs,  at  $135  a  set.  The  dog 
c^vner  can  get  his  poodle  a  solid 
oak,  brass-bound  brandy  keg  with 
a  leather  harness  for  the  animal's 
neck,  at  $10;  a  terry-cloth  bath- 
rob  for  *a  dog  who  shivers  after 
his  bath,'  $7.50;  a  dog  raincoat, 
$9.95;  or,  for  a  dog's  proper  sleep, 
a  maple-furnished  four-poster  bed 
and  mattress,  both  for  $39.50.  The 
gracious  hostess  can  adorn  her 
dinner  table  with  a  $125  aspara- 
gus server,  prepare  highballs  with 
the  aid  of  ice  buckets  which  start 
at  one  store  at  $65.  The  *art  lover' 


can  impress  visitors  with  a  fifteen- 
inch,  $295  statue  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  which  can  smoke 
cigarets. 

But  without  doubt,  the  single 
most  woeful  example  of  incredible 
waste  is  the  automobile.  The  1957 
model  is  long,  wider  and  gaudier. 
Its  enormous  hulk  is  propelled  by 
a  hot  -  blooded  engine  of  300 
horses.  Its  rear  fenders  are  up- 
swept, backswept,  high-flying  jet 
fins — ocular  insults  and  absolutely 
useless.  It  is  laden  with  a  smorg- 
asbord of  accessories;  vent  ports 
that  don't  vent,  three-tone  needle- 
point -  plastic  upholstery,  triple- 
tone  finishes,  pounds  of  ornamen- 
tal chromium.  Motorists  love  to 
say  they  wish  the  auto  companies 
would  not  put  so  much  junk  in 
the  cars,  yet  they  continue  to  buy 
the  *de  luxe'  or  chrome-trimmed 
line  at  higher  prices. 

Fashion  in  cars  has  become  like 
fashion  in  women's  dresses.  Get 
a  new  one  each  year  or  you're 
plunk  out  of  style.  Daily,  the  auto 
manufacturers  preach  the  gospel 
of  trading  in  last  year's  model  for 
this  year's.  Admits  Paul  Garrett, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  General  Motors : 
'The  automobile  industry's  pat- 
tern of  antiquating  old  things  by 
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creating  new  reflects  the  dyna- 
mics of  our  country's  growth  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  know.' 

The  magnates  who  make  Cad- 
illacs are  obvious  in  their  appeal 
to  blatant  snobbery.  Says  an  ad- 
vertising blurb  beneath  a  drawing 
of  a  Cadillac  parked  at  the  side 
of  a  columned  mansion : 

'Pride  of  the  Neighborhood! 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  indeed 
when  a  new  Cadillac  car  first  ap- 
pears in  the  driveway  of  its  proud 
and  happy  owner.  .  .  . 

'In  fact,  the  car  invariably  be- 
comes a  source  of  genuine  pride 
and  satisfaction  throughout  the 
entire  neighborhood  in  which  it 
resides. 

"The  neighborhood  understand- 
ably deUghts  in  having  a  beautiful 
new  Cadillac  to  grace  its  streets 
.  .  .  and  takes  great  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  one  of  its  own  has 
been  able  to  realize  the  dream 
that  lives  in  the  hearts  of  so 
many.' 

As  Life  magazine  observed  in 
an  article  on  cars  in  its  January'' 
18,  1954,  issue  :  'In  American  cul- 
ture the  automobile  has  not  mere- 
ly replaced  the  horse;  it  has  in 
some  degree  replaced  the  home, 
at  least  as  the  most  important 
cachet  of  social  and  economic 


position.  (Groups  of  small  wage- 
earners  have  been  known  to  pool 
their  resources  and  buy  one  new 
big  car,  each  driving  it  one  day  a 
week,  rather  than  buy  the  used 
cars  they  could  afford  on  their 
own.)' 

The  Life  article  recalled  a  sur- 
vey which  Ford  made  some  years 
ago.  The  test  consisted  of  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part,  'hundreds 
of  motorists  were  asked  simply 
what  they  wanted  most  in  an 
automobile.  The  commonest  an- 
swers were  "dependabiUty"  and 
"safety."  Exterior  appearance  was 
far  down  the  Hst  in  eighth  place. 
Now  the  pollsters  asked  a  second, 
similar  group  the  question  but  in 
another  way  :  "W  hat,  in  your 
opinion,  does  your  neighbor  most 
v/ant  in  a  car?"  This  time  the 
answer  "flashy  appearance" 
moved  into  second  place.  The 
public  was  an  accurate  judge  of 
the  public;  it  was  only  when  each 
individual  was  asked  what  he 
himseK  wanted  that  he  substitut- 
ed how  he  thought  he  should  feel 
for  how  he  really  felt.'  (Emphasis 
is  Life's.) 

Americans  don't  like  to  admit 
that  many  of  them  are  mixed  up 
in  the  emulative  chase,  that 
they  waste  time   and   money  to 
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impress  others.  Until  they  do,  and     continue  to  rattle  his  chains  across 

do  something  about  it,  the  ghost     the  land. 

of  the  old  Chicago  professor  will  —A.  K.  MacDougall 


'Ar  GRAND  JUNCTION,  Colorado — American  Gilsonite  Co.  has  announced  it  has 
broken  the  synthetic  fuel  barrier  and  said  its  development  has  added  the  equivalent 
of  a  major  oil  field  to  U.S.  petroleum  reserves. 

T.  F.  Goodner,  president,  said  crude  oil  can  be  produced  from  the  shiny  black 
coal-like  substance — Gilsonite — for  'considerably  less  than  $1.87  a  barrel'  against  the 
current  price  of  between  $2.20  and  $4  for  crude  oil. 

The  development  marks  the  first  commerial  production  of  oil  from  a  solid 
mineral  and  in  effect  means  oil  now  can  be  mined  as  well  as  drilled. 

Goodner's  remarks  came  during  the  formal  opening  of  a  new  $15,000,000 
refinery  here  where  the  breakthrough  is  actually  made. 

The  refinery  turns  out  Gilsonite-derived  gasoline  that  will  be  sold  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  the  Grand  Junction  area,  and  high  grade  metallurgical  coke 
which  will  be  bought  by  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  northwest. 

From  the  Gilsonite  also  are  extracted  the  fuel  oil  necessary  to  power  the  plant. 

American  Gilsonite,  owned  jointly  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and 
Barber  Oil  Corp.,  has  'at  least'  16,000,000  tons  of  G'lsonite — the  equivalent  of 
100,000,000  barrels  of  oil  in  the  Unitah  basin  of  eastern  Utah.  — United  Press 

■^    GENEVA — Claude  Jodoin,  president  of  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress,  sa'd  here 

that  the  utmost  must  be  done  to  protect  the  legitimate  interest  of  workers  who  will 

be  affected  by  automation  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

He  opened  the  general  debate  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  conference 

and  said  he  was  'fascinated  by  the  almost  magic-like  aspects  of  automation  and  the  use 

of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.' 

'We  fully  share  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  its  beneficial  potentialities.' 
However,  he  warned  that  protection  is  needed  for  'those  wage  earners  who  will 

be  the  first  to  be  affected  by  this  newly  developing  trend.'  — Associated  Press 

'^  OTTAWA — Consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  May  in  Canada  was  2% 
above  a  month  before  and  15%  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  a  survey 
of  main  items  by  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

The  total  was  $1,286,000,000  against  $1,259,000,000  in  April  and  $1,117,000,000 
last  year. 

Sales  finance  companies  had  $782,000,000  outstanding  against  $757,000,000  the 
previous  month-end  and  $659,000,000  at  May-end  last  year.  — Canadian  Press 

V^  EDMONTON — Complicated  mathematical  problems  that  would  take  physicists 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  weeks  to  solve  now  can  be  solved  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
through  a  direct  teletype  hookup  with  an  'electric  brain'  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Dr.  G.  K.  Norton  of  the  University  of  Alberta  physics  department  officially 
opened  the  teletype  circuit  by  feeding  a  ticker  tape  with  a  problem  'punched'  on  it 
into  a  teletype  machine  on  the  campus.  — Canadian  Press 

^  WARSAW,  Poland. — A  factory  in  Silesia  is  turning  out  a  multi-purpose  machine 
that  can  whip  cream,  prepare  cakes,  squeeze  fruit  juices,  cut  bread,  grind  coffee  and 
wash  dishes.  — Reuters 
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Black  Is  White 


A  dissertation  on  Usury,  based  on  the  double-talk  which  has  been 
voiced  by  economic  theorists  and  moralists  throughout  the  period 
of  Modern  History. 


TXTHEN  A  PERSON  saves  his 
"  ^  money,  he  is  depriving  him- 
self of  the  goods  things  of  Hfe 
which  that  money  would  buy  in 
order  to  provide  himself  with  the 
wherewithal  for  survival  and 
comfort  at  a  later  date.  This  may 
turn  out  to  be  an  act  of  wisdom 
on  his  part,  since  society  does  not 
guarantee  one  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  welfare  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  misfortune,  or  old  age. 
It  is  often  expedient  that  one  set 
aside  something  in  times  of  plenty 
to  carry  him  over  times  of  scar- 
city. But,  in  doing  so,  one  subjects 
himself  to  the  risk  of  never  bene- 
fiting from  that  which  he  saves. 

If  one  should  store  food  or  fuel 
or  fiber  for  later  use,  one  would 
not  expect  it  to  increase  in  volume 
or  quality  with  time;  rather,  there 
is  some  risk  of  loss  involved,  for 
the  stored  material  may  deterio- 
I'ate,  be  damaged,  or  be  destroyed 
by  one  means  or  another.  One 
has  to  expect  such  possibilities 
and  when  they  do  come  accept 
one's  loss  graciously  as  an  act  of 
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fate. 

The  same  principle  would  apply 
to  money.  If,  instead  of  saving 
goods,  one  saves  money,  he  does 
so  at  some  risk.  Among  the  pos- 
sible contingencies  are  these:  The 
money  may  depreciate  in  value 
and  not  buy  as  much  as  when  one 
put  it  away.  It  may  become  lost, 
destroyed,  or  stolen.  Or  it  may 
cease  to  be  negotiable,  d  u  e  to 
changes  in  government,  revisions 
in  governmental  policy,  or  lack  of 
federal  solvency.  So,  when  one 
saves  money  rather  than  spending 
it,  he  is  taking  a  calculated  risk 
— 'a  risk  that  he  may  suffer  a  net 
loss  in  the  long  run.  If  one  does 
not  consider  this  possibility  and 
condition  himself  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  worst,  should  it  happen,  he 
fails  to  be  realistic;  he  leaves  him- 
self open  to  tragic  consequences. 

But  it  also  happens  there  are 
people  whose  needs  or  improvi- 
dence is  such  that  they  feel  called 
upon  to  spend  more  than  they 
have  at  the  moment.  To  satisfy 
this    demand   they   may   seek   to 
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borrow  from  others  that  which 
these  others  have  saved.  In  doing 
so,  they  promise  to  repay  it  at 
some  later  date.  Since  he  who  has 
been  saving  his  money  is  not 
using  it  at  the  moment,  he  may 
be  incHned  to  assist  his  neighbor 
over  the  period  of  difficulty  by 
loaning  him  some  of  his  savings. 
This  is  a  generous  act  on  his  part, 
but  he  must  recognize  that  it  en- 
tails some  added  risk;  namely,  the 
borrower  may  not  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  repay  the  loan.  Hense,  he 
who  loaned  the  money  may  never 
get  it  back.  This  may  be  a  deter- 
ring factor  with  respect  to  making 
the  loan,  and  often  is. 

This  reluctance  to  loaning 
money  m  a  y  be  overcome  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  if  the 
borrower  promises  to  return  more 
money  than  he  receives  on  the 
loan.  But  this  introduces  a  whole 
new  economic  and  moral  complex 
of  factors. 

For  one  thing,  the  lender,  in 
expecting  back  more  than  he 
gives,  is  seeking  to  acquire  an 
income  which  he  has  not  earned. 
In  effect,  he  becomes  a  parasite, 
capitalizing  on  the  misfortune  of 
his  neighbor.  This  economic  and 
moral  principle  is  in  no  way 
alleviated    by    defining    different 


degrees  of  parasitism  and  giving 
them  different  names;  for  ex- 
ample, naming  one  degree  'usury' 
and  naming  a  lesser  degree  *legiti- 
mate  interest.'  Nor  is  the  principle 
changed  when  the  loaning  and 
borrowing  is  conducted  through 
a  n  impersonalized  institution, 
such  as  a  bank. 

If,  however,  one  were  to  use 
his  extra  money  for  the  purchase 
of  farmland  and  then  raise  crops 
for  sale,  he  would  stand  a  reason- 
able chance  of  increasing  his 
wealth;  but,  we  must  recognize, 
this  would  not  be  pure  gain,  for 
one's  labor  would  also  go  into  the 
process.  But,  if  one  should  hire 
the  work  done,  thus  giving  needed 
employment  to  others  and  permit- 
ting them,  thereby,  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, he  may  still  come  out  ahead 
financially.  And  society  would  not 
condemn  him  if  he  should  do  so. 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  essential 
phase  of  the  economic  system 
which  mankind  has  cherished  for 
centurjes. 

But,  on  further  consideration, 
one  need  not  be  limited  in  his 
investment  opportunities  to  farm- 
land. He  might,  instead,  put  his 
money  into  housing  to  be  rented 
to  those  who  need  a  place  in  which 
to  live,  but  who  do  not  see  fit  to 
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purchase  a  home  of  their  own. 
Rent,  so  long  as  it  is  reasonable, 
is  a  justified  charge,  for  housing 
property  is  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion, needing  repair  and  upkeep; 
then,  there  are  taxes  and  possible 
litigation.  An  increment  on  such 
investment  should  not  be  consid- 
ered any  less  moral  or  deserved 
than  a  similar  return  on  cropland. 
Besides,  it  fulfills  a  social  need. 

With  such  a  background  of  eco- 
nomic precedents  to  proceed  from, 
one  must  also  concede  the  justi- 
fication of  investment  in  trans- 
portation equipment  and  rights  of 
way,  which  serve  a  needed  func- 
tion in  society,  providing  service 
for  which  the  people  are  glad  to 
pay  a  nominal  fee.  This  same 
principle  can  be  extended  to  other 
service  functions  a  n  d  to  plants 
and  equipment  used  to  produce 
goods  required  by  the  people. 

Now,  suppose  one  has  the 
money  to  invest  in  such  enter- 
prises but  is  not  able  to  handle 
the  management  of  the  enterprise 
himself.  Should  it  be  considered 
amiss  for  him  to  hire  someone  to 
manage  the  enterprise  for  him? 
It  would  be  no  different  than  the 
farmer  hiring  a  man  to  help  him 
with  his  work.  Extending  the  pro- 
cedure a  little  further,  one  might 


pool  his  money  with  that  of  other 
savers  and  let  the  investment  be 
handled  by  a  professional  group 
organized  for  that  purpose;  a 
financial  corporation. 

Since  it  is  not  practicable  for 
one  to  know  ahead  of  time  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  risks  one 
takes  in  the  investment  of  money, 
and  since  it  is  much  simpler  for 
all  concerned  for  o  n  e  to  ask  a 
standard  rate  of  return  that  will 
compensate  him  for  any  probable 
loss,  a  fixed  fee  is  a  practicable 
procedure.  If  it  turns  out  that  the 
risk  is  less  than  allowed  for,  the 
investor  may  be  a  little  ahead  of 
the  game. 

Social  progress  ensues  from  the 
investment  of  savings  in  projects 
of  social  usefulness,  particularly 
those  that  would  not  be  enter- 
tained otherwise.  Hence,  if  people 
happen  to  accumulate  savings, 
either  through  going  without  the 
things  they  would  otherwise  pur- 
chase or  by  acquiring  more  in- 
come than  they  need  to  satisfy 
their  wants,  they  are  contributing 
to  social  progress,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  fitting  and  proper 
for  them  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
generous  financial  help — especial- 
ly when  we  take  into  account  the 
risk  involved.  As  the  society  gains 
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economically,  so  should  all  those 
who  helped  to  make  that  gain 
possible. 

If  one  invests  his  money, 
whether  it  be  in  farmland,  rental 
housing,  or  some  other  useful  pro- 
ject, and  thereby  deprives  himself 
of  its  immediate  benefits,  who 
should  complain  if  the  outcome 
of  his  investments  are  beneficial 
to  him?  The  same  opportunity  is 
open  to  everyone  in  the  society. 
Further,  if  the  income  from  one's 
investment  are  not  needed  for 
making  purchases,  o  n  e  is  fully 
justified  in  plowing  them  back 
into  further  investments,  he  may 
acquire  a  sizable  fortune  for  his 
later  years. 

Should  one  pass  on  from  this 
life  before  he  has  had  time  to 
spend  his  income,  naturally  it 
should  be  his  privilege  to  decide 
how  and  by  whom  it  may  be 
spent.  If  he  specifies  that  it  be 
kept  in  trust  for  his  heirs  and 
their  heirs,  ad  infinitum,  it  is  his 
privilege,  and  it  should  be  repect- 
ed  by  society.  In  such  an  event,  if 
the  family  fortune  is  wisely  ad- 
ministered from  generation  to 
generation,  it  m  a  y  continue  to 
grow  in  volume,  and  the  family 
will  become  increasingly  wealthy 
and  powerful.  Conceivably,  a 


family  could  develop  such  a  for- 
tune from  investments,  over  a 
number  of  generations,  as  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  the  world. 

He  who  gains  from  wise  invest- 
ment of  funds  tends  to  advance 
socially,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally over  those  whose  misfor- 
tune, improvidence,  or  poor  judg- 
ment causes  them  to  suffer  a  loss. 
Thus,  financial  wealth  becomes 
the  real  gauge  of  social  success; 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  one 
should  want  to  become  successful 
and  respected  in  his  community. 
It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  earn 
such  respect  through  his  labors; 
rather,  one  must  depend  on  ac- 
quiring it  through  unearned  in- 
come. There  is  no  more  efficacious 
or  satisfying  way  in  which  to  gain 
an  unearned  income  than  through 
letting  your  money  work  for  you. 

He  who  does  not  save  and  make 
his  savings  work  for  him  is  either 
ignorant,  stupid,  or  indifferent 
about  his  own  welfare.  The  de- 
serving are  those  who  know  how 
to  look  out  for  themselves  and 
take  advantage  of  those  situations 
which  most  enable  them  to  en- 
hance their  wealth.  Truly,  the 
shrewd  shall  inherit  the  earth  and 
all  that's  in  it.  — Jess  Ewitt 
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Who  is  Inferior? 


There's  plenty  of  talk  today  about  the  problems  of  'automation,' 
Let's  not  forget  that  the  main  change  is  this:  now  we  can,  for  the 
first  time,  get  rid  of  the  joe- jobs  without  kidding  ourselves  that 
someone  else  is  inferior. 


T7 VER  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
■"  Man  has  been  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  joe-jobs  —  the  tedious, 
repetitive  tasks  that  consume 
time  and  energy  out  of  proportion 
to  results.  Only  in  eras  when  large 
numbers  of  people  have  been  able 
to  free  themselves  from  joe-jobs 
have  there  been  any  significant 
advances  in  civilization. 

Until  recently,  the  standard 
method  of  getting  out  from  under 
these  tasks  was  to  find  someone 
else  to  whom  they  could  be  hand- 
ed. In  Greece,  the  cradle  of  de- 
mocracy, the  standard  of  living 
and  the  leisure  of  the  citizens  was 
founded  on  the  labor  of  slaves.  In 
Western  Europe,  during  the  Ren- 
aissance, serfs,  peasants  and  the 
like  did  the  joe- jobs.  During  the 
spacious  days  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward,  the  joe  -  jobs 
were  done  by  human  beings  who 
were  not  technically  slaves  but 
whose  lot  in  life  wasn't  much  bet- 
ter. 

All  of  these  solutions  to  the 


problems  of  providing  leisure  de- 
pended on  the  ability  of  human 
beings  to  convince  themselves 
that  other  human  beings  ought, 
as  a  group,  to  be  stuck  with  the 
joe-jobs.  It  was  a  theory  of  race, 
or  a  theory  of  class,  or  some  vari- 
ation of  the  notion  of  natural 
superiority. 

The  advances  of  modern  psy- 
chology, plus  the  liberal  philoso- 
phies hammered  out  in  periods  of 
leisure,  have  made  it  difficult  to 
sustain  this  notion.  Differences  of 
talent  and  training  obviously  ex- 
ist between  man  and  man — but 
differences  in  kind  are  becoming 
less  plausible. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  out 
of  this  dilemma  for  modern  man. 
We  can  use  the  machine  for  the 
joe-jobs.  In  essence,  automation, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  re- 
lease from  the  tedious,  repetitive 
tasks. 

This  is  a  welcome  development 
of  infinite  importance,  and  the 
fact  that  it  brings  changes  should- 
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n't  be  allowed  to  mask  the  basic  talk  about  the  problems  of  *auto- 

advance  involved  in  the  increased  mation'  and  the  dangers  that  may 

use  of  machines.  Any  change —  arise  out  of  sweeping  changes  in 

from  slaves  to  serfs,  from  coal  to  the  way  we  work.  Let's  not  forget 

oil,   from  sail  to  steam — ^^  creates  that  the  main  change  is  this:  now 

problems  and  arouses  opposition,  we  can,  for  the  first  time,  get  rid 

Those  who  have  most  to  gain  from  of   the   joe- jobs   without   kidding 

change  are  frequently  the  fiercest  ourselves   that  someone  else  is 

opponents.  basically  inferior.  That  change  is 

These   days,    there's    plenty    of  pure  gain.              — Financial  Post 


*  FACTORY  LABORERS  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  to  worry  about 
automation  stepping  into  their  jobs.  From  all  indications,  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  Circle  may  be  next.  After  that,  who  knows?  Maybe  editorial  writers. 

What  the  drama  critics  have  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  is  a  machine  called  Televac, 
a  sort  of  Univac  of  the  straw-hat  circuit.  This  electronic  Brooks  Atkinson,  which 
we  think  should  be  renamed  Unicritic,  is  still  having  its  out-of-town  tryouts,  but 
Broadway  had  better  beware. 

The  machine  is  set  up  to  measure  boredom  on  a  continuous  basis  during  a 
theatrical  performance.  Its  first  test  in  the  hinterlands  (Connecticut)  is  being  held 
at  the  Westport  Country  Playhouse,  where  Hume  Cronyn  and  his  wife  are  bravely 
playing  to  an  audience  that  will  have  100  of  the  boredom  indicators  at  hand. 

We  know  already  what  the  results  of  this  opening  night  are  going  to  be. 
No  one  in  the  house  will  be  bored  but  the  actors,  who  will  have  to  put  up  with 
an  audience  fascinated  by  manipulating  their  Unicritics. 

However,  as  soon  as  audiences  become  bored  with  the  gadget  and  return  their 
attention  to  the  stage,  Unicritic  should  come  into  its  own  to  help  playwrights, 
directors,  and  actors  spruce  up  new  plays.  It's  then  that  the  human  critics  (most 
of  them  are  human)  have  to  watch  out.  Their  best  defence,  we  think,  is  just  to  vote 
the  new  electronic  pundit  into  their  circle.  — Christian  Science  Monitor 

tAt  on  a  really  long-term  view  the  basic  problem  for  human  society  is 
adjustment  to  the  new  environment  being  produced  by  scientific  progress. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  the  development  of  organized  agriculture  provided  the 
material  basis  which  made  civilization  possible,  and  until  recently  all  civilizations 
have  had  a  basis  of  peasant  agriculture. 

The  development  of  science  and  technology  which  has  been  accelerating  for 
the  past  200  years  or  so  may  well  prove  to  be  a  similar  shift  in  the  trend  of  human 
development.  — Michael  Lindsay  in  New  Republic 

*  OTTAWA— The  number  of  Canadians  without  jobs  totalled  162,000  during 
the  latter  part  of  June,  the  bureau  of  statistics  has  reported. 

This  figure  is  an  increase  of  45,000  over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

— Canadian  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no_af filiation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
'At  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several   hundred. 

iic  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
iic  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

-jlr  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

ii^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization- In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Enq^clopedia  Americana 
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The  Huarterly  Survey 


Economic  Insanity 

The  economic  insanity  of  the 
North  American  Price  System 
was  revealed  again  recently  in  a 
problem  faced — and  solved,  after 
a  fashion — by  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

To  avert  a  threatened  collapse 
in  hog  prices  next  year,  Benson 
offered  to  support  this  year,  at 
$1.10  a  bushel,  any  and  all  corn 
grown  by  Corn  Belt  farmers  who 
ignored  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's acreage  controls  (for 
farmers  who  complied  with  con- 
trols, the  support  price  is  $1.36). 

He  was  'sorry,'  Benson  said,  but 
he  just  had  to  take  the  step,  be- 
cause if  free-market  corn  prices 
fell  too  low,  farmers  would  take 
advantage  of  cheap  feed  and  raise 
so  many  piglets  that  a  hog  glut 
would  result. 

Benson  might  have  added  that 
the  cheap-corn  threat  is  a  result 
of  the  chronic  corn  surplus,  which 
in  turn  is  a  result  of  the  price- 
support  program.  Which  all  goes 
to  prove  that  price  and  plenty 
are  absolutely  incompatible,  as 
Technocracy  has  maintained  right 
along. 
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Life's  New  Series 

The  October  7  issue  of  Life 
contained  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  'Man's  New  World.' 
Entitled  'Frontiers  of  Technolo- 
gy,' the  article  deals  with  man's 
new  factories  and  laboratories  in 
which  he  is  studying  or  putting 
to  use  materials  he  has  just  made 
or  discovered  and  methods  he  is 
still  learning. 

The  magazine's  November  11 
issue  will  feature  'Frontiers  of 


Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Better  Turn  It  On,  Chief 
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Living,'  covering  the  effects  of 
technology  on  home  and  commu- 
nity. Life  has  announced  that  suc- 
ceeding chapters  will  take  up 
frontiers  of  Health,'  'Frontiers 
Beyond  the  Earth,'  'Frontiers  of 
Thought,'  and  the  problems  of 
technology  and  human  society. 

Technocrats  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  last  mentioned 
article.  As  the  pioneers  of  science 
in  the  social  field,  Technocrats 
will  be  waiting  to  see  if  Life 
really  comes  to  grips  with  'the 
problems  of  technology  and  hu- 
man society.' 

Unemployment  Up 

Canada's  unemployment  total 
jumped  by  20,000  during  Septem- 
ber to  194,000,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  reported. 

The  jobless  represent  3.2%  of 
the  labor  force,  almost  double  the 
1.7%  a  year  ago. 

At  the  same  time  there  were 
5,854,000  persons  with  jobs,  a 
drop  of  103,000  from  the  August 
record  total  of  5,957,000. 

Britain's  Crisis 

Britain's  Conservative  Party 
came  into  office  six  years  ago 
pledged  to  give  the  nation  back 
'a  free-market  economy.'  It  was 
the  Conservatives'  promise  to  re- 
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"You  Said  It,  Pal— Wo  Both 
Got  a  Right  to  Poison  the  Air" 

place  Labor's  'welfare  state'  with 
what  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
has  called  'the  opportunity  state.' 
Now  the  Conservatives  are  in 
serious  economic  trouble  —  so 
critical  that  they  are  restricting 
economic  opportunity  in  Britain. 
Inflation  has  caught  up  with  the 
Tories,  as  it  did  with  Labor,  and 
it  has  produced  another  of  the 
U.K.'s  postwar  exchange  crises. 
To  avoid  having  to  devalue  ster- 
ling, the  Macmillan  government 
is  restricting  the  money  supply 
drastically,  even  at  the  risk  of  un- 
employment. 
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let  There  Be  Satellites 


What  should  have  been  hailed  as  a  great  technological  breakthrough 
has  been  received  with  dismay  by  the  official  circles  oj  the  United 
States.  Many  American  scientists  did  rejoice  at  the  Russian  achieve- 
ment, but  they  did  not  represent  the  official  'party  line.' 


■pOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  past, 
*•  there  have  been  technical 
discussions  and  work  deaUng  with 
the  problem  of  launching  an  arti- 
ficial satellite  into  space  above 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  Both  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans  were 
giving  the  idea  serious  considera- 
tion. Both  were  giving  out  news 
releases  on  their  thinking  and  on 
what  they  were  doing  and  on  how 
well  their  work  was  progressing. 
Both  announced  that  a  data-gath- 
ering satellite  of  small  size  would 
be  put  aloft  during  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  now  in 
progress. 

The  Americans  announced  that 
their  satellite  would  be  ready  for 
launching  in  September,  1957; 
then,  it  was  postponed  to  some- 
time in  the  spring  of  1958  for 
technical  reasons,  presumably 
connected  with  the  development 
of  a  launching  device. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Rus- 
sians announced  that  they  had  a 
satellite  and  the  launching  mech- 
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anism  all  ready  and  that  the  satel- 
lite would  be  sent  into  space 
sometime  before  the  end  of  1957. 
Pictures  of  both  the  satellite  and 
the  purported  launching  rocket 
were  published  and  available  to 
American  Intelligence.  The  satel- 
lite was  given  the  name.  Sputnik. 

The  American  'e  x  p  e  r  ts'  on 
Russia,  being  supplied  with  in- 
formation from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  pooh-poohed  the 
Russian  claims.  'Everybody 
knows'  that  Russia  is  a  backward 
area;  that  it  has  no  technical 
ability;  that  it  is  godless  and  cor- 
rupt. The  Russians  are  incapable 
of  telling  the  truth,  so  whatever 
they  say  must  be  a  lie;  therefore, 
they  had  no  satellite  and  no  mis- 
sile launcher.  It  would  be  many 
years  before  they  could  possibly 
have  one,  possibly  never;  at  least 
not  until  after  spies  and  traitors 
had  stolen  the  plans  from  the 
United  States  and  the  captured 
German  scientists  had  interpreted 
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the  data  and  designed  the  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  the  type  of  information 
that  was  being  fed  to  the  political 
administration  of  the  United 
States  by  the  'experts,'  and  this 
information  was  being  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  national  policy. 

On  October  4,  1957,  the  Rus- 
sians announced  the  successful 
launching  of  Sputnik.  It  would 
have  been  laughed  off  as  a  pro- 
paganda trick,  except  you  can't 
laugh  off  a  thing  that  orbits  over- 
head every  96  minutes  giving  off 
a  'beep  -  beep  -  beep'  signal.  That 
launching  of  the  Russian  satellite 
came  as  a  'complete  surprise.' 
The  news  services,  lacking  prior 
briefing  from  the  propaganda 
agencies,  played  the  event 
straight. 

The  Soviet  success  required  an 
official  'explanation,'  and  such 
v/as  not  long  in  coming:  The  Rus- 
sians stole  the  secret  of  the  satel- 
lite from  the  United  States!  Now, 
it  would  seem,  the  'explanation' 
also  needs  an  explanation:  to  wit, 
how  can  one  party  steal  an  in- 
vention from  another  party  before 
the  second  party  has  invented  it? 
That  is  some  of  the  best  stealing 
we  have  ever  heard  of;   and,  if 
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the  technique  can  be  perfecteof 

it   has  unlimited  possibilities. 

What  should  have  been  hailed 
as  a  great  technological  break- 
through was  received  with  dis- 
may by  the  official  circles  of  the 
United  States  and  by  its  political 
allies.  The  Vatican  was  very 
gloomy.  Many  American  scien- 
tists did  rejoice  at  the  achieve- 
ment, but  they  did  not  represent 
the  official  'party  line.' 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
real  interest  in  developing  the 
satellite  had  not  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  scientific  infor- 
mation or  for  achieving  a  tech- 
nological success,  but  the  chief 
interest  revolved  around  military 
considerations.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  satellite,  at  least  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  to  gain  more  accurate 
data  for  launching  atomic  missiles 
ST  "11  -JBM  JO  Buii\  ur  s^^aHjB:^  -^^ 
supposed  that  the  Russian  em- 
phasis was  of  similar  portent.  The 
American  aim  in  sending  up  a 
missile-s  a  t  e  11  i  t  e  was  to  gain 
photographic  data  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory so  that  target  areas  for  the 
forthcoming  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  could  be  pinpointed. 
.It  was  blatantly  proclaimed  in 
America  that  long  range  missiles, 
equipped   with   Hydrogen   explo- 
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sives,  were  being  readied  for  the 
Eisenhower  Crusade,  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  the  East  under 
the  domination  of  the  West, 
thereby  freeing  the  nations  of 
East  Europe  and  opening  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
American  'free  enterprise'  ex- 
ploitation. 

Now,  the  Russians  have  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  up  their  satel- 
Ute  ahead  of  us,  and  both  our 
prestige  and  our  hopes  are  in  the 
doldrums.  For  one  thing,  Ameri- 
cans fear  that  the  Russians  are 
obtaining  secret  information 
about  the  United  States  by  means 
of  radio  code  messages  from  Sput- 
nik. Why  not,  isn't  that  what  we 
were  getting  ready  to  do  with 
respect  to  Russia?  But,  what  is 
worse,  the  Russians  must  also 
have  an  ICBM;  they  would  re- 
quire one  or  an  equivalent  device 
to  launch  the  satellite.  In  other 
words,  they  have  stolen  the  sec- 
rets of  our  long  range  rockets  and 
built  operational  copies  before  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  one 
ourselves. 

The  sad  fact  is:  The  United 
States  has  been  reduced  to  Num- 
ber Two  position  in  military  po- 
tential, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 
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In  the  frantic  search  for  a 
scapegoat  for  our  failure,  our 
political  spokesmen  have  settled 
upon  certain  vague  Russophiles 
in  high  government  positions  who 
have  been  methodically  withhold- 
ing funds  from  both  the  satellite 
and  the  missile  programs,  there- 
by giving  the  Russians  a  relative 
advantage.  In  order  to  get  any- 
where, America  needs  dollars 
and  lots  of  them.  (The  Russians, 
not  being  dependent  on  dollars, 
evidently  are  not  handicapped  in 
the  same  way.)  This  explanation 
is,  of  course,  an  outright  hoax. 
The  United  States  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  on  its  missile 
program.  Some  $700  million  was 
spent  on  the  Navajo  rocket  alone 
before  it  was  abandoned.  Similar 
amounts  are  being  spent  on  other 
rockets  and  missiles. 

In  spite  of  assurances  from  the 
president  and  others  that  the 
United  States  is  not  alarmed  over 
the  Russian  success  and  that  our 
program  will  'continue  on  sched- 
ule,' there  is  much  frantic  yakety- 
yak  going  on  behind  closed  doors. 
You  can  be  very  sure  that,  within 
a  very  short  time,  the  United 
States  will  be  firing  various  kinds 
of  missiles  into  space  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  —  and 


they  won't  be  fired  *on  schedule' 
either.  They  will  be  launched  (or 
attempted)  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Further,  just  to  show 
the  world  that  we  are  'really 
ahead  of  the  Russians,'  we  will 
try  to  send  up  bigger  and  better 
satellites,  and  to  higher  eleva- 
tions, than  Sputnik. 

The  race  to  satellitize  outer 
space  is  on.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Russians  are 
standing  still,  resting  on  their  first 
achievement.  We  must  presume 
that  their  spies  are  still  very  busy 
stealing  all  our  new  secrets  so 
they  can  keep  ahead  of  us.  The 
next  objective  will  be  the  Moon, 
then  Mars.  Why  should  anybody 
be  in  a  rush  to  get  to  the  Moon? 
To  gain  a  military  advantage, 
what  else? 

Along  with  the  developing  de- 
cline and  crisis  in  the  economy  of 
the  West,  the  urgent  need  for 
starting  World  War  III  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent — 
as  evidently  it  is  already  apparent 
to  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Ameri- 


can statesmanship,  operating 
under  Divine  guidance  via  the 
Vatican,  can  think  in  no  other 
terms.  So,  outer  space  will  have 
to  be  filled  with  satellites;  also 
anti-satellites  and  anti-anti-satel- 
lites. Our  free  society  must  win 
out  over  the  totalitarian  *slave 
society'  of  Russia,  even  if  the 
West  must  resort  to  totalitarian 
regimentation  to  do  so.  | 

While  small  minds  are  permit- 
ted to  rule  over  human  affairs, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  our 
time.  Small  minds  think  mostly 
in  terms  of  destruction.  Scientists 
and  technologists  think  in  terms 
of  discovery  and  the  positive  ap- 
plication of  knowledge  to  human 
use.  The  future  of  the  world  and 
of  mankind  rests  on  the  speed 
with  which  the  administration  of 
human  affairs  shall  be  wrested 
from  pohticians,  businessmen,  ec- 
clesiastics, and  journalists  and 
brought  under  the  control  of 
technical  people. 

— Techno  Critic 


-^  WASHINGTON  —  Russia  is  expected  to  follow  up  its  earth  satellite  with 
announcement  soon  of  an  atomic  railway  locomotive  and  the  harnessing  of  solar 
energy  to  generate  electricity. 

Soviet   scientists  have  clearly  indicated  they  are  applying  new  technology  to 
industry  and  are  not  reserving  it  solely  for  their  military  program  or  'pure  science.' 

— British  United  Press 
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4  High  Standard  of  Living? 


The  materials  that  contribute  to  our  standai\d  of  living  are  divisible 
into  two  main  categories:  utility  and  ostentatious.  In  a  critical  study 
of  any  standard  of  living,  the  utility  factors  are  the  more  significant. 
The  ostentation  is  superfluous  fluff. 


■T«HE  AMERICAN  press  is  cur- 
*  rently  busy  informing  us  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  world  and  that  the 
people  of  West  Germany  have  the 
highest  standard  in  Europe.  The 
impression  that  you  are  supposed 
to  get  from  this  ballyhoo  is  that 
everybody  in  these  two  countries 
is  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
that  it  is  a  just  reward  for  those 
who  live  in  a  free  enterprise, 
christian,  democracy. 

This  claim  has  all  the  features 
of  a  propaganda  hoax,  including 
an  element  of  fact.  But  the  larg- 
est share  of  it  is  fictional. 

It  may  be  that  the  upper  ten 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  have  a  fairly  large 
income,  that  they  are  in  the  upper 
income  tax  brackets,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  create  more  than 
their  proportionate  share  of  debt 
in  the  conspicuous  consumption 
of  ostentatious  merchandise.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  upper  ten 
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per  cent  in  West  Germany  are  in 
a  similar  position,  but  at  a  some- 
what lower  level. 

The  falsity  begins  where  ex- 
amples of  this  ten  per  cent  are 
taken  as  illustrative  of  the  whole 
population.  It  is  on  the  life  pat- 
terns of  the  more  prosperous  mi- 
nority of  the  population  that  our 
publicity  ballyhoo  is  based.  Hol- 
lywood movies,  for  example, 
specialize  in  depicting  this  minor- 
ity ...  A  few  teen-age  American 
youths  may  be  able  to  race 
around  in  Cadillac  convertibles; 
they  are  the  rare  exceptions.  The 
great  majority  of  teen-agers  are 
lucky  if  they  can  command  any 
kind  of  a  postwar  automobile; 
most  of  them  have  to  be  content 
with  knowing  someone  who  has 
a  car.  The  majority  of  teen-agers 
m  West  Germany  probably  would 
feel  fortunate  if  they  owned  bi- 
cycles. 

The  commercial  and  political 
progaganda  is  such  that  the 
people  are  indoctrinated  in  pres- 


tige  values  more  than  in  utility 
values.  The  question  in  America 
is  not  how  good  is  the  car  as  a 
transportation  vehicle,  but  what 
is  the  make,  model,  year,  rated 
horsepower,  and  decor.  So  thor- 
ough has  this  indoctrination  been 
that  teen-age  girls  tend  to  rate 
their  boyfriends  on  the  basis  of 
the  cars  they  drive.  A  cad  in  a 
Cadillac  is  a  Prince  Charming 
compared  to  an  honest  John  in 
a  '46  Ford. 

The  same  standards  of  apprec- 
iation carry  over  into  the  adult 
population  in  one  direction  and 
into  the  juveniles  in  the  other 
direction.  Only  toddlers  of  pre- 
kindergarten  age  are  likely  to 
look  for  what  they  regard  as  in- 
trinsic values  in  an  object,  often 
much  to  the  distress  of  their 
adoring  parents.  However,  this 
period  of  innocence  does  not  last 
long.  .  .  In  viewing  a  house,  the 
family  is  less  concerned  with  its 
qualifications  as  a  machine  for 
living  than  with  its  style,  new- 
ness, address,  and  prestige  ap- 
purtenances. 

A  family  which  is  paying  mort- 
gage and  interest  on  a  new  $35,- 
GOO  ranch  house  in  a  swank 
suburb  is  considered  to  have  five 
times  the  standard  of  living,  in 


this  respect,  as  that  of  a  family  j 
living  in  a  $7,000  house  in  an 
older  development,  although  the 
latter  may  be  entirely  debt  free 
and  equally  serviceable.  In  order 
to  further  promote  this  standard- 
of-living  fiction,  certain  financial 
publications  are  advocating  the 
building  and  s  e  1 1  i  n  g  of  $50,000 
homes  on  fifty-year  mortgages  on 
the  theory  that  a  homeowner 
might  as  well  be  paying  on  a 
house  throughout  his  entire  life- 
time. And  if  he  doesn't  make  it, 
the  second  generation  can  finish 
paying  for  it — ^just  before  replac- 
ing it  with  another  new  house. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous 
items  are  furs,  jewelry,  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  which  have  little  if 
any  utility  value,  but  which  may 
run  the  'standard  of  living'  into 
six  figures  for  a  few  families  and 
into  lesser  figures  for  many 
others.  When  only  an  expert  can 
distinguish  between  a  $10,000 
diamond  ring  and  a  $20  'paste' 
job,  the  significance  of  prestige 
values  in  measuring  one's  stan- 
dard of  living  becomes  highly 
dubious. 

A  few  families  at  the  top  of  the 
economic  pyramid  are  likely  to 
be  found  Hving  well  in  any  so- 
ciety. Even  in  India,  Arabia,  and 
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Egypt,  where  poverty  is  a  plague, 
there  are  some  wealthy  individu- 
als and  families  living  in  luxury 
and  splendor.  Although  the 
wealthy  minority  are  the  ones 
most  often  exhibited  in  slick 
magazine  writeups  and  Holly- 
wood movies,  it  is  the  group  that 
interests  us  least  when  investigat- 
ing the  standard  of  living  in  an 
Rrea. 

How  does  the  lowest  20  per  cent 
live?  That  is  the  real  key  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  adminis- 
trative wisdom  of  an  area.  What 
kind  of  dwellings  do  the  people 
of  this  group  live  in?  What  kind 
of  transportation  do  they  have? 
What  kind  of  table  do  they  set? 
What  kind  of  health  care  do  they 
get?  What  are  their  opportuni- 
ties for  e  d  u  c  a  tion,  recreation, 
social  and  cultural  relations? 

We  shall  not  entertain  here  the 
moralistic  a  r  g  u  m  e  nt  that  the 
upper  ten  per  cent  are  deserving 
while  the  lower  twenty  per  cent 
are  undeserving.  That  is  merely 
^  philosophical  evasion  of  the 
problem,  as  well  as  an  excuse  for 
avoiding  responsibility  for  the 
situation.  Nor  do  we  subscribe  to 
the  thesis  that  poverty  provides 
one  with  a  superb  opportunity  for 
'developing    character.'    In    this 


context,  'character'  means  a  do- 
cile acceptance  of  drudgery  and 
want  while  doing  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  riches  by  the  'upper 
class.'  Even  Divinity  is  presented 
as  decreeing  that  the  poor  shall 
always  be  among  us.  It  is  easy 
to  see  on  v/hich  side  of  the  street 
the  dominant  philosophers  of  the 
ages  have  worked. 

In  any  society  wherein  there 
is  both  wealth  and  poverty,  one 
must  presume  that  the  wealthy 
minority  is  living  well  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  majority;  that  these 
wealthy  individuals  are  living  as 
virtual  parasites  on  the  society. 
Those  of  wealth  may  have  every 
legal,  moral,  and  traditional  right 
to  their  economic  status;  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  presumption 
that  they  are  parasites.  Even  the 
claim  that  their  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  the  wealthy  status 
contributes  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  general  economic  standard 
of  the  community,  and  is  there- 
fore  benevolent,  does  not  invali- 
date this  presumption.  If  it  were 
not  for  their  extracting  more 
than  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  live  so  well; 
thus,  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
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nity  goes  to  support  a  few  in 
elegance  rather  than  being 
plowed  back  into  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  at 
this  point  that  we  do  not  condemn 
the  upper  minority  for  living  well. 
It  is  an  enviable  status.  It  is  our 
position  that,  in  a  highly  devel- 
oped technological  society,  every- 
one should  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  at  a  very  high  standard. 
What  we  do  condemn  is  the  bour- 
geois attitude  that  so  frequently 
goes  with  wealth  —  the  attitude 
that  the  wealthy  are  deserving, 
that  they  are  a  better  class  of 
people,  that  the  poor  should  re- 
main poor.  The  bourgeois  attitude 
malevolently  resents  any  social 
change  that  would  tend  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  living  up 
to  the  level  of  the  bourgeoisie; 
and  it  hold  stubbornly  and  ten- 
aciously to  the  values  and  the 
patterns  of  the  status  quo.  It  vio- 
lently resents  any  social  regula- 
tions that  hamper  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  economic  differentials 
in  the  society.  For  example, 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  re- 
cently cast  anathema  upon  high 
income  taxes  for  the  wealthy. 
President  Eisenhower  resolutely 
opposes   salary   raises  for  postal 


workers,  but  he  is  all  in  favor  of 
high  salaries  and  perquisites  for 
high  government  officials.  The 
American  bourgeoisie  objected 
stentoriously  to  the  proposed  im- 
position of  a  $25,000  limit  on  in- 
dividual incomes  (after  taxes) 
during  the  war. 

The  materials  that  contribute 
to  our  standard  of  living  are  divis- 
ible into  two  main  categories: 
utility  and  ostentatious.  In  a 
critical  study  of  any  standard  of 
living,  it  is  the  utility  factors 
which  are  the  more  significant. 
The  ostentation  is  superfluous 
fluff,  an  egotistical  exhibitionism, 
intended  merely  to  impress  other 
people  with  one's  own  impor- 
tance. In  utility  terms,  it  is  essen- 
tially waste.  Most  ostentation 
would  rot  away  if  cheap  menial 
labor  were  not  available  for  em- 
ployment in  its  upkeep.  The  bour- 
geoisie has  always  capitalized  on 
poverty;  and  now,  in  America,  it 
resents  the  scarcity  of  available 
'help'  at  'reasonable'  wages. 

Much  of  America's  overt  stan- 
dard of  living  is  supported  by 
debt,  a  mortgage  on  future  in- 
come. It  is  not  something  for 
which  title  and  use  is  full  and 
clear.  Much  of  the  remainder  is 
also  cloudy  as  to  title,  since  it  is 
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supported  by  debt  one  or  more 
times  removed;  for  instance,  fed- 
eral debt.  Theoretically  at  least, 
Americans  must  forfeit  several 
hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of 
future  standard  of  living  to  pay 
for  that  which  they  have  already 
lived  up.  To  that  extent,  their 
ballyhooed  standard  of  living  is 
built  on  loose  sand. 

However,  it  is  stupid  to  suppose 
that  the  indebtedness  of  Ameri- 
can people  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  having  a  high  standard 
of  living  in  the  future.  The  tech- 
nology of  the  Continent  can  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  near  abun- 
dance of  everything.  The  debt 
may  be  an  embarrassment  so  long 
as  we  choose  to  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  obligation.  But  at  the 
showdown,  technology  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  the  debt 
will  be  abrogated. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
the  'high  standard'  of  living  of 
ancient  Rome.  But,  as  in  America 
today,  history  deals  with  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  population, 
who  lived  as  parasites  on  the 
great  majority.  The  latter  were 
sunken  in  poverty,  filth,  toil,  su- 
perstition, and  suppression.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion was  composed  of  slaves  who. 


on  the  whole,  fared  no  better  than 
the  domestic  beasts  of  burden. 
Slaves  were  cheap,  being  brought 
in  by  the  thousands  from  military 
conquests,  in  addition  to  those 
acquired  locally.  Much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  top  minority  came 
from  the  looting  of  neighboring 
areas,  which  accompanied  the 
slaughtering  of  the  resident  pop- 
ulations. The  big  majority  of  an- 
cient Rome,  even  at  its  height  of 
'glory,'  lived  miserably  and  died 
young. 

The  same,  or  worse,  has  been 
true  of  all  areas  of  human  society 
until  very  recent  times,  meaning 
the  last  century  or  so  in  the  most 
advanced  places  and  only  a 
decade  or  two  in  some  of  the 
newer  civilizations.  And  there 
are  many  countries  which  have 
not  come  out  of  that  state  yet: 
among  them,  the  Mohammedan 
countries,  most  of  Latin  America, 
southeast  Asia,  and  Africa. 

But  all  civilization  is  on  the 
move  toward  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  and,  therein,  lies  the 
world's   greatest   dilemma. 

The  concept  of  the  common 
man's  being  entitled  to  personal 
welfare  and  dignity  is  a  very  re- 
cent concept;  and  nowhere  is  this 
concept    fully    accepted    and    ap- 
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plied.  It  reaches  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  those  places  where 
technology  is  most  advanced;  such 
as,  North  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  parts  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Japan.  But  in  none  of  these  places 
is  it  thoroughly  adopted  even  in 
theory,  much  less  in  practice.  The 
rural  areas  of  West  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  city  slums,  are  a 
'mess;'  the  centers  of  culture  and 
enlightenment  are  only  for  the 
small  minority  with  money  and 
'family'  —  and  for  tourists  with 
money. 

If  one  were  to  judge  the  social 
standard  of  a  country  by  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  lowest  20 
per  cent,  no  country  would  have 
anything  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
when  one  investigates  this  lowest 
20  per  cent  that  one  learns  of  the 
inefficiency,  the  corruption,  and 
the  technological  backwardness  of 
an  area. 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  an 
advanced  technology  go  together. 
Human  toil,  no  matter  how  cheap 
it  may  be,  cannot  compete  eco- 
nomically with  automatic  machin- 
ery in  thu  fields  of  production  and 
service.  But  automatic  machinery 
produces  so  abundantly  that  the 


old  concept  of  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  through  the 
medium  of  wages  received  for 
man  -  hours  of  work  must  be 
abandoned.  If  the  people  are  to 
consume  the  production  of  the 
Machine  Age,  they  must  have  un- 
earned  consuming  privileges. 

That  is  the  dilemma  which  faces 
every  Price  System  nation  with 
an  advanced  technology,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  most 
apparent  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  traditional  social 
values,  upheld  by  political,  busi- 
ness, and  religious  philosophy  for 
thousands  of  years,  must  go  down 
the  drain.  With  them  must  go  the 
classical  concepts  of  class  distinc- 
tions. It  is  this  phase  of  the 
change  that  hurts  the  people 
most,  psychologically;  and  it  par- 
ticularly hurts  those  with  invest- 
ments in  the  values  of  the  status 
quo. 

This  psychological  obstruction 
to  advancement  into  an  era  of 
high  living  standards  for  the 
whole  population  is  stubborn  and 
vicious,  but  it  is  not  insurmount- 
able. In  the  long  run,  it  could  be 
eroded  away  by  technology,  given 
any  reasonable  degree  of  social 
tranquility.  Or,  due  to  contradic- 
tions within  a  Price  System  posed 
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on  the  brink  of  Abundance,  it 
could  be  overcome  by  a  mass- 
movement  of  the  people,  frustrat- 
ed with  the  impasses  in  the  flow- 
lines  of  the  economic  system 
coupled  with  loss  of  faith  in  the 
capabilities  of  their  political  ad- 
ministrators. The  latter  is  the 
more  likely  of  the  two  possibili- 
ties; but,  if  the  mass  movement 
is  to  avoid  panicky  confusion  and 
chaos,  it  will  have  to  have  a  posi- 
tive goal  and  be  strategically 
directed. 

That  phase  of  social  change — a 
positive  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
people — is  not  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  problem.  If  people 
are  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of 
living,  they  will  demand  more 
than  merely  food,  bunk,  and  rai- 
ment. They  will  want  more  of 
the  grander  things  of  life — swank 
dwellings,  elegant  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac,  prestige  transporta- 
tion vehicles,  stylish  clothing, 
multiple  course  menus,  and  fash- 
ionable recreation.  That  is  what 
the  people  are  conditioned  to 
want;  and  to  supply  it  will  require 
an  order  of  statesmanship  which 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in 
the  world. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  a  problem 
of  acquiring  energy  and  materials, 
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the  most  critical  of  which  are 
metals.  Already  the  fossil  fuels, 
from  which  most  of  mankind's 
energy  is  derived  at  this  time,  are 
in  grave  danger  of  early  deple- 
tion; and  the  richer  metal  de- 
posits of  the  earth  are  approach- 
ing exhaustion.  Atomic  energy, 
if  it  can  be  controlled  (and  it  will 
be)  gives  man's  energy  supply 
an  extension  into  the  future,  but 
a  finite  extension.  Eventually,  the 
problem  of  utilizing  solar  energy 
on  a  large  scale  probably  will  be 
overcome.  So  with  respect  to  the 
essential  energy  requirements  of 
the  human  race  on  the  earth, 
there  is  a  probability  (though  not 
yet  a  certainty)  that  the  demand 
can  be  met  for  at  least  a  few 
thousand  years  —  but  not  under 
Price  System  practices.  Further, 
we  must  assume  that  the  popula- 
tion growth  will  not  be  allowed 
lo  run  rampant  much  longer;  for, 
if  it  does,  all  bets  are  off. 

The  problem  of  supplying  the 
materials  is  far  more  serious  than 
the  problem  of  finding  sources  of 
energy.  The  supply  of  certain  im- 
portant elements  is  severely  lim- 
ited; and  the  supply  of  some  of 
the  more  abundant  elements,  in 
concentrations  suitable  for  easy 
recovery,  is  spotty.   Some  scien- 
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lists  already  are  speaking  of  min- 
ing the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
down  to  a  depth  of  two  miles  for 
their  mineral  content  if  the  de- 
mands of  human  civilization  are 
to  be  met  for  the  next  half  million 
years  (not  a  long  period  when  we 
consider  that  man  and  his  mam- 
malian ancestors  have  been  on 
earth  for  something  like  a  hun- 
dred million  years). 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  a  high 
standard  of  living  is  to  persist 
indefinitely,  it  will  not  be  the 
pattern  of  living  to  which  we  as- 
pii  e  today.  Today's  preferred 
standard  of  living  is  far  too  waste- 
ful for  the  human  race  to  main- 
tain for  even  a  few  more  decades. 
Our  present  society  is  too  rotten 
with  the  virus  of  commercialism. 
Even  under  conditions  of  severe 
scarcity,  commercialism  has  al- 
v/ays  been  a  malignant,  albeit  not 
fatal,  infection;  but,  under  condi- 
tions of  near  abundance,  it  be- 
comes fatally  mahgnant.  Com- 
mercialism, as  a  device  for  ex- 
l^loiting  the  world's  resources  and 
distributing  the  produce  of  a 
highly  developed  technology, 
must  be  eradicated  from  the  earth 
if  man's  civiUzation  is  to  thrive. 
We  need  only  look  at  some  of  the 
commercial    ballyhoo    brochures 


advertising  the  World  of  Tomor- 
row to  realize  how  ridiculously 
wasteful  are  the  dreams  of  the 
enterprise  boys. 

The  present  limitations  on  the 
world's  supply  of  energy  and 
minerals  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  the  indefinite  future;  but  the 
situation  does  demand  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  t  h  e  problem. 
One  phase  of  this  approach  must 
be  the  extermination  of  the  Price 
System.  Another  phase  involves 
a  far  more  efficient  use  of  the 
energy  and  materials  which  are 
available.  A  third  phase  is  a  high 
priority  program  of  scientific  and 
technological  research. 

The  states  men  of  tomorrow 
r^ust  show  at  least  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  technical  aspects  of 
society  as  do  those  of  today  in 
sports  and  speculative  philosophy. 

Considering  the  impossibility 
of  achieving  a  sustained  economy 
of  abundance  under  the  Price 
System,  it  is  the  height  of  futility 
for  anyone  to  aspire  to  economic 
glory  under  this  system.  Even  if 
it  is  achieved  by  the  occasional 
individual,  it  is  a  dead-end  pro- 
position; there  is  no  way  of  going 
forward  with  it.  Individual  pros- 
perity under  the  Price  System  is 
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in  conflict  with  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  society.  Hence, 
no  matter  how  gratifying  it  may 
be  to  the  individual,  while  it  lasts, 
bourgeois  prosperity  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  adopted  by 
society  at  large. 

The  definition  for  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living  will  have  to  under- 
go some  changes  as  it  applies  to 
the  future. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  applic- 
able to  the  whole  population,  not 
just  to  a  chosen  few.  The  same 
standard  of  food,  housing,  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  recreation, 
and  other  factors  must  be  avail- 
able to  all — as  a  matter  of  social 
simplicity  and  expediency,  not 
necessarily  as  a  matter  of  moral 
justice.  Since  there  would  then 
be  no  cheap  labor  available,  pro- 
duction and  services  will  have  to 
be  mechanized  to  the  utmost;  for, 
no  man  will  want  to  be  a  servant, 
not  even  his  own  servant. 

Energy  will  have  to  be  degrad- 
ed with  the  maximum  of  efficien- 
cy in  terms  of  work  output.  The 
standard  of  living  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  amount  of  energy 
used,  but  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  used  is  as  important 
as  the  quantity  available.  Let  us 
remember  this  formula:  S  equals 


Ee  over  PT,  with  S  being  the 
standard  of  living,  E  the  quantity 
of  energy  consumed,  e  the  per- 
centage of  efficiency  in  terms  of 
work  output  equivalent,  P  the 
population,  and  T  the  time  per- 
iod. A  high  percentage  of  efficien- 
cy would  not  be  so  important  if 
there  were  an  unlimited  supply 
of  energy  available;  but  that  is 
not  a  practicable  probability  at 
this  time,  hence  the  stress  on  ef- 
ficiency. 

Minerals  will  have  to  be  con- 
sumed with  a  minimum  of  wast- 
age and  a  maximum  of  recovery 
after  use.  We  cannot  afford, 
among  other  things,  to  discard 
some  35  billion  metal  containers 
on  the  dumps  of  the  United  States 
each  year  for  very  long. 

A  high  standard  of  living  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Technate 
of  America  does  not  require  that 
the  artistic  factors  in  design  and 
mode  of  living  be  eliminated  and 
that  only  drab  utility  factors  be 
permitted.  Art  has  its  place.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  not  controlled,  art 
tends  to  become  malignant  in  its 
proliferations;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  'gingerbread'  archi- 
tecture. The  prior  emphasis  must 
always  be  on  function,  with  art 
subordinated  to  function.  Where- 
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ever  art  does  not  interfere  with 
function,  or  run  up  the  social  costs 
too  much,  it  is  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  age  of  abundance. 

The  future  must,  very  soon,  re- 
solve the  basic  conflicts  of  the 
present  time.  And,  let  it  be  noted, 
the  basic  conflict  is  not  that 
between  sociaHsm  and  private 
enterprise,  nor  between  'slavery' 
and  'freedom.'  It  is  a  conflict 
between  scarcity  and  abundance; 
human  toil  and  automatic  tech- 
nology; between  waste  and  effic- 
iency— between  the  Price  System 
and  Technocracy. 

In  the  quest  for  abundance  and 
:^  high  standard  of  living,  science 
and  technology  must  provide  the 
direction  and  the  goals.  The  high- 
est social  recognition  and  author- 
ity must  be  accorded  the  top  men 
in  this  field.  Artists,  entertainers, 
and  philosophers  shall  be  mere 
puppets  in  comparison.  For,  with 


the  coming  of  science,  mankind 
placed  its  future,  however  unwit- 
tingly it  may  have  done  so,  in 
the  hands  of  the  technical  men. 
The  real  achievements  of  the  past 
400  years  have  all  been  in  the 
technical  field;  and,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  recent  past  and 
present,  only  the  technical  men 
are  able  to  'deliver  the  goods.' 

In  the  broad  social  field.  Tech- 
nocracy is  the  design  of  the 
future,  since  it  is  the  only  social 
idea  which  is  in  complete  accord 
with  science  and  technology;  and 
it  is  the  only  program  for  Abun- 
dance on  the  Continent  of  North 
America  (or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  for  that  matter). 

With  science  and  Technocracy 
on  the  job,  the  matter  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  will  cease 
to  be  a  question  and  become  a 
reality.  —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


^  LOS  ANGELES — A  Southern  California  Edison  company  official  *  said  that 
about  half  of  all  new  generating  stations  in  the  United  States  will  be  powered  by 
nuclear  fuel  within  25  years. 

W.  L.  Chadwick,  vice-president  of  the  utility,  added  that  there  is  no  indication 
that  conventional  power  plants  will  become  'prematurely  obsolete.' 

Chadwick  said  that  a   piece  of  uranium  a  little  larger  than  a  golf  ball  can 
generate  as  much  electrical  energy  as  two  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

— International  Neius  Service 

i)(  TOKYO — 'Idle  freight  cars,  unfinished  road  work,  mills  that  are  slowing  down, 
and  increasing  unemployment  are  the  visible  signs  of  a  recession  now  hitting  Japan, 

— Reuters 
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The  Fantasy  of  Limited  War 


It  takes  two  to  play  at  limited  war,  and  there  is  always  the  risk 
that  it  might  turn  into  unlimited  thermonuclear  war.  Our  experience 
in  the  Korean  War  tells  us  how  reluctant  either  party  is  to  leave 
the  game  when  he  holds  the  winning  hand. 


mHE  TEN -YEAR  boom  in 
^  armament  has  not  only  en- 
riched our  aircraft  and  missile 
merchants;  it  h  a  s  provided  em- 
ployment for  a  whole  regiment 
of  university  scholars  who  lecture 
and  write  on  military  pohcy.  The 
well  -  nigh  insoluble  problems  of 
nuclear  military  'science'  certain- 
ly offer  a  wide  scope  for  the 
imagination.  In  the  climate  of  the 
cold  war,  however,  our  new  crop 
of  military  philosophers  may 
bring  forth  any  doctrines  they 
wish  about  nuclear  war,  provided 
they  favor  it.  They  may  think 
whatever  they  like  about  our  na- 
tional defense  policy,  provided 
they  are  'right-thinking.'  As  long 
as  they  observe  these  principles, 
the  scholars'  discourses  on  war 
are  eagerly  sponsored  by  leaders 
in  public  Ufe,  makers  of  opinion, 
universities  and  even  eleemosy- 
nary foundations.  The  following 
remarks  are  stimulated  by  three 
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such  recent  utterances. 

Power-Think  is  the  real  pre- 
occupation of  these  miUtary  doc- 
trinaires. Owing  to  the  menace 
of  Communist  aggression  in  many 
forms  and  in  many  places,  our 
foreign  policy,  in  their  view,  must 
remain  'polarized';  must  be  con- 
ducted mainly  by  threats  and 
counter- threats  of  military  action, 
or  by  subsidy  payments  to  poten- 
tial allies.  'How  can  the  United 
States  utilize  its  military  power 
as  a  rational  .  .  .  instrument  of 
national  policy?'  is  the  paramount 
question  that  Professor  R.  E. 
Osgood  undertakes  to  answer.' 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  coldly  ra- 
tional argument  for  a  strategy  of 
limited  wars  permits  no  concern 
for  social  morality  or  human 
\alues.2   We  are  given  only  the 

1  Limited  War.  The  Challenge  to  Am- 
erican Strategy.  By  Robert  E.  Osgood. 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

2NUCLEAR  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy.  By  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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simple  alternative  of  yielding  to 
'gradual  enslavement'  by  the 
Russians,  or  using  our  nuclear 
arms  to  preserve  ourselves  and 
our  progeny  in  freedom. 

Others  have  gone  on  to  revise 
American  traditions  in  conform- 
ity with  the  demands  of  nuclear 
power  politics.  According  to  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Murray,^  ^History  has 
now  laid  on  America,  for  fulfill- 
ment  in  the  world  at  large  ...  a 
new  international  mandate'  for 
the  defense  of  all  mankind.  Au- 
thority for  such  world-wide  ex- 
tension of  our  government's  polic- 
ing activities,  Mr.  Murray  be- 
lieves, is  somehow  derived  from 
the  popular  mandate  given  the 
founding  fathers  in  1788  when 
they  decreed  the  union  of  the  13 
states.  Now  it  happens  that  our 
Communist  adversaries  also  claim 
a  mandate  from  history.  Hence, 
Mr.  Murray  concludes,  the  heart 
of  our  problem  is  'how  to  harness 
the  illimitable  energies  of  the 
atom'  in  order  to  enforce  our  own 
mandate,  thwart  the  mandate  of 
the  Communists  and  defend  civil- 
ization. 

^Report  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Thomas 
E.  Murray  (as  published  by  the  New 
York  Times,  July  15,  1957). 
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How  often  in  the  past  have 
sovereign  powers,  possessed  of  a 
large  military  equipment  and  de- 
sirous of  using  it,  proclaimed  that 
God  or  history  was  on  their  side! 
Napoleon's  big  armies  received 
their  sanction  from  the  Goddess 
of  Reason;  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  were 
fired  by  the  mission  of  saving 
Kultur,  that  is  to  say,  civiUzation. 

That  the  business  of  'guarding 
world  democracy'  with  nuclear 
arms  is  no  simple  matter  is  shown 
by  the  several  drastic  changes  of 
policy  announced  during  the  last 
ten  years  by  the  Pentagon  or  the 
White  House.  After  1945,  we 
looked  with  much  complacency 
upon  our  so-called  monopoly  of 
the  atom  bomb  'secret'  as  yielding 
us  a  supreme  advantage  in  war. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  cold 
war  began  in  earnest,  America's 
military  planners  thought  mainly 
in  terms  of  air-atomic  bombard- 
ment. They  built  up  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  with  its  long- 
ranged  carriers  of  A-bombs  as 
our  chief  mihtary  arm.  Popular 
military  joumaUsts,  such  as  Sev- 
ersky,  then  advocated  total  air 
war  and  'victory  through  air 
power.'  Under  Truman,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Air  Force,  Syming- 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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TN  TODAY'S  RESEARCH  LAB,  if  you  want  to  know  what  chemicals 
'*'  are  in  a  sample  mixture  perhaps  a  test  tube  is  the  last  thing  you 
would  reach  for.  Instead,  you  would  insert  your  sample  in  a  machine, 
push  a  button,  and  sit  back  and  wait — perhaps  only  a  few  minutes — 
for  they  answer  in  terms  of  both  ingredients  and  quantities. 

This  type  of  analysis,  practically  unheard  of  before  World  War  II, 
is  becoming  more  common  every  day.  In  large  labs,  test  tubes  are 
being  pushed  aside  in  favor  of  the  emission  spectrometer,  nuclear 
resonance  analyser,  differential  refractometer,  infrared  spectograph, 
vapor  fractometer,  and  mass  spectrometer. 

Fast  Growth — In  the  space  of  a  decade,  sales  of  this  type  of 
instrument  have  jumped  more  than  tenfold — to  about  $125-million  a 
year.  With  them,  they  have  brought  some  new  names  into  the  scientific 
limelight  —  Consolidated  Electrodynamics  Corp.,  Beckman  Instru- 
ments, Inc.,  Perkin-Elmer  Corp.,  Baird  Atomic,  and  a  half  dozen 
others. 

This  shift  to  speedy,  highly  accurate  analytical  instruments   is 
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only  the  first  phase  of  the  revolution.  Already,  the  makers  are  begin- 
ning to  adapt  their  instruments  for  use  on  the  production  line.  This  will 
provide  fast  and  continuous  checks  of  the  product  stream  itself  and 
that  means  corrections  in  the  process  could  be  made  immediately, 
cutting  waste  and  providing  greater  uniform  quality. 

The  Possibilities — ^Eventually,  say  control  and  instrument  men, 
the  on-line  instruments  will  be  teamed  up  with  computers  to  run 
entire  plants.  Some  control  men  foresee  the  possibility  of  bettering 
chemical  process  efficiency  as  much  as  20%.  And  almost  everyone  in 
the  industry  predicts  that  closer  control  over  unstable  reactions  for 
which  present  analytical  methods  are  not  fast  enough  could  mean 
new  chemicals,  new  products,  and  important  changes  in  the  production 
economics.  They  see  the  new  on-process  monitoring  instruments  as 
the  prelude  to  fully  automatic  plants. 

Of  course,  even  in  chemicals,  the  automatic  plant  is  still  years 
off.  Many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  on-process  monitoring.  But 
if  the  speed  with  which  analytical  instruments  have  made  their  way 
into  the  testing  and  quality  control  lab  is  any  guide,  then  such  develop- 
ments are  not  too  far  off. 

More  Practical  Instruments — ^A  more  important  way  of  speeding 
up  chemical  analyses  right  now  may  be  to  put  less  expensive,  smaller, 
and  less  complicated  laboratory  instruments  into  process  control 
labs.  The  infra-red  spectrometer,  which  identifies  the  compounds  in 
gases  by  their  characteristic  absorption  of  long  light  waves,  for 
example,  has  steadily  shrunk  in  size  and  cost.  The  mass  spectrometer 
bowed  as  a  big  $100,000  instrument,  now  comes  in  a  desk-top  $5,000 
model.  Others  are  following  the  trend. 

If  you  walk  into  a  testing  lab  today  you  will  not  find  hordes  of 
white-coated  technicians  sweating  over  a  maze  of  glass  tubing  to 
separate  out  components  chemically,  then  weigh  them  and  write 
down  the  results.  Sensitive  machines  do  the  work  automatically  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time.  Most  of  them  measure  the  physical  properties  of 
the  sample,  and  by  comparing  them  to  known  standards,  make  a 
highly  accurate  analysis. 
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Many  Types — The  instruments  differ  from  one  another  according 
to  the  kind  of  sampHng  done.  The  synthetic  rubber  industry,  for 
instance,  depends  on  the  mass  spectrometer,  an  instrument  developed 
by  Consolidated  Electrodynamics.  By  sorting  the  molecules  of  a 
mixture  according  to  mass,  the  mass  spectrometer  can  perform  a 
complex  organic  quantitative  analysis  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  testing  lab  serving  an  alloy  shop  of  a  big  metals  plant  may  be 
built  around  a  couple  of  big  cabinets  containing  an  emission  spectro- 
meter, developed  by  Dow  Chemical  and  built  by  Baird  Atomic.  A 
lab  assistant  loads  the  machine  with  a  bit  of  metal  delivered  still 
'.varm  by  pneumatic  tube  from  the  metal  shop.  The  machine  buzzes 
lor  30  seconds  and  dials  spin.  The  lab  man  jots  down  the  reading 
and  hurries  back  to  the  plant.  Elapsed  time?  About  three  minutes. 
And  the  lab  report  contains  a  complete  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
alloy — up  to  18  elements — accurate  to  within  one  part  in  10,000. 

Case  History — How  fast  such  instruments  are  winning  acceptance 
is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  vapor  fractometer,  a  relatively  new 
analytical  instrument  built  by  about  a  dozen  manufacturers,  including 
Perkin-Elmer  Corp.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  This  machine  is  a  whiz  at  separ- 
ating and  totting  up  the  proportions  of  hydrocarbon  chemical  mixtures. 
A  few  years  ago,  analyzing  a  mixture  of  butadiene,  propane,  butane, 
and  propylene  would  have  been  a  terrible  headache  to  a  chemist.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  vapor  fractometer,  it's  a  five-minute  job. 

Essentially,  a  vapor  fractometer  is  a  piece  of  tubing  a  couple  of 
yards  long  filled  with  an  absorbent  material,  such  as  brick  dust. 
A  sample  of  mixed  gases,  pushed  through  by  an  insert  carrier  such 
as  helium,  comes  out  of  the  other  end  of  the  tube  one  component 
at  a  time.  The  differential  absorption  of  components  by  the  common 
material  causes  some  parts  of  the  sample  to  pass  through  more  quickly 
than  others. 

Mechanisms  to  control  sample  volume,  temperature,  and  carrier 
flow  rate,  plus  a  simple  but  sensitive  detection  device  at  the  outflow 
end  of  the  tube  complete  the  instrument.  It's  not  too  hard  to  manu- 
facture, and  it  is  extremely  simple  to  operate.  Lab  men  say  it  does  a 
first-class  job. 
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Instant  Success — ^The  success  of  the  vapor  fractometer  took  the 
instrument  manufacturers  completely  by  surprise.  Perkin  -  Elmer, 
which  claims  to  sell  the  majority  of  such  instruments,  brought  out 
its  first  commercial  model  in  1955.  P-E  estimated  that  about  200  instru- 
ments would  saturate  the  market.  Their  version,  a  desk-top  instru- 
ment, was  priced  in  the  $2,000  range,  which  is  low  considering  its 
versatility  and  analytic  power. 

Word  of  the  new  instrument  spread  fast.  Within  a  few  months, 
P-E  was  swamped  with  orders.  Large  laboratories  bought  them  by 
the  half  dozen,  and  chemical  processing  companies  by  the  dozen. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  1,500  in  use.  Before  long,  it  may  be  a 
standard  process  monitoring  instrument  as  well. 

Development  Pattern — ^The  development  of  the  vapor  fracto- 
meter follows  a  fairly  typical  pattern.  Most  analytical  instruments 
are  dreamed  up  either  in  academic  laboratories  or  by  the  instru- 
mentation staffs  in  process  industries.  The  vapor  fractometer  actually 
originated  in  England.  Perkin-Elmer  and  several  other  American 
companies  designed  their  own  low-cost  versions  and  put  them  on 
the  market  simultaneously.  But  most  instrument  manufacturers  are 
small  businesses;  they  can't  afford  to  gamble  a  big  research  budget 
on  developing  new  instruments. 

Sometimes  the  instrument  company  works  right  along  with  the 
chemical  process.  Watts  Mfg.  Co.,  a  small  concern  in  Roceverte,  W. 
Va.,  developed  an  industrial  version  of  the  vapor  fractometer  under 
the  guidance  of  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.'s  instrumentation 
;?3igineers.  Beckman  Instruments,  Inc.,  acquired  Watts  and  brought 
out  the  first  commercial  on-process  vapor  fractometer  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  year. 

Joint  Project — ^Perkin-Elmer  will  unveil  its  industrial  version  of 
the  instrument  at  the  Instrument  Show  in  Cleveland.  Instead  of 
going  to  one  company  for  help  in  developing  a  marketable  on-process 
machine,  P-E  contacted  10  major  chemical  companies,  including 
Phillips  Petroleum,  Esso,  Union  Carbide,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  and 
American  Cyanamid.  For  $5,000,  each  was  offered  an  interim  instru- 
ment for  field  testing  purposes.  All  accepted.  The  instruments  were 
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made  and  installed,  and  the  chemical  companies,  particularly  Phillips, 
fed  back  information  to  P-E  on  the  machine's  performance.  As  the 
information  came  in,  P-E's  development  staff  incorporated  changes 
in  the  production  version.  This  arrangement  not  only  helped  P-E  to 
underwrite  about  80%  of  the  development  cost,  but  also  resulted 
in  a  more  versatile  machine,  P-E  feels. 

The  big  difficulty  in  adapting  analytical  instruments  for  one 
process  use  is  building  them  strong  enough  to  withstand  wear  and 
tear.  Their  rather  delicate  electronic  innards  have  to  be  protected 
with  heavy  steel  casing.  Compared  to  the  husky  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic  instruments  and  control  now  incorporated  in  production 
equipment,  the  analytic  instruments  are  fragile. 

A  few  rugged  industrial  versions  of  laboratory  instruments 
already  are  on  the  market  and  more  are  on  the  way.  In  addition  to 
the  vapor  fractometer,  for  example,  the  infrared  analyser  and  the 
refractometer,  which  measures  how  much  a  gas  or  liquid  bends  a 
light  beam,  have  been  adapted  for  on-process  monitoring. 

Obstacles — There  are  a  number  of  other  hurdles  blocking  the  way 
of  a  mass  invasion  of  production  plants  by  analytical  instruments. 
Among  them: 

The  chemical  industry,  though  anxious  to  improve,  is  dragging 
its  feet  when  it  comes  to  installing  on-process  monitoring  instruments 
extensively.  Few  companies  are  wilHng  to  gamble  on  adapting  a 
million-dollar  plant  so  its  performance  is  geared  to  a  $5,000  instru- 
ment on  which  they  have  no  reliability  records  or  performance  data. 
And,  unlike  most  other  industries,  the  chemical  process  industry 
already  is  so  mechanized  that  reduction  in  the  labor  force  is  no 
longer  an  incentive  to  change.  A  new  process  or  control  will  win 
out  only  if  it  produces  a  better  product  at  less  cost. 

Not  enough  is  known  about  controlling  massive  chemical  reac- 
tions— such  as  those  that  take  place  in  a  big  catalytic  cracker  in  a 
refinery — to  make  effective  use  of  the  fine  data  supplied  by  the  most 
powerful  analytic  tools. 

Chemical  plant  operating  personnel  and  maintenance  staffs  are 
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not  instrumentation  engineers.  They  can't  always  cope  with  the  most 
sensitive  and  compUcated  new  analytical  instruments. 

Much  mathematical  theory  and  computation  has  to  be  completed 
on  paper  before  an  electronic  analytic  instrument  can  be  designed 
and  programmed  to  handle  the  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  variables  involved  in  changing  the  product  stream  in  a  single 
process. 

Outlook — But  there's  no  doubt  that  the  instrument  makers  will 
surmount  these  hurdles  eventually.  For  one  thing,  if  the  first  process 
instruments  now  in  use  perform  satisfactorily,  they  will  do  much  to 
hasten  the  shift.  The  fine  data  they  provide  will  help  the  production 
men  to  learn  more  about  controlling  chemical  reactions.  This  in  turn 
will  give  them  the  knowhow  and  the  confidence  to  use  on-process 
control  monitoring  more  extensively.  Once  this  begins  to  happen, 
the  shift  by  the  whole  chemical  industry  to  true  automatic  process 
analysis  and  control  will  only  be  ?  matter  of  time.       — ^Business  Week 


PulfjL  and  Pafien.  ^eclutala(f.4f. 

■TPHREE  major  revolutionary  changes  may  well  occur  in  the  paper 
^  and  pulp  industry  within  the  next  ten  years.  They  are:  (1)  The 
merging  of  mechanical  pulping  (grinding)  with  chemical  pulping 
(chemical  separation  of  the  fibrous  from  nonfibrous  constituents); 
(2)  Conversion  of  chemical  pulping  from  batch  to  continuous 
operation  at  very  high  speeds;  (3)  Addition  of  (liquid)  processing  as 
a  major  activity  of  the  industry  for  production  of  by-product  chemicals. 

Chemi-Groundwood — During  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  wood  is  given  a  steam  treatment  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture and  then  a  mild  impregnation  with  a  chemical  solution  to  soften 
and  plasticize  the  constituents  which  hold  the  fibers  together,  without 
actually  accomplishing  what  could  properly  be  called  chemical  pulp- 
ing, the  wood  can  then  be  pulled  apart  into  fiber  bundles  and  con- 
stituent  fibers   very   readily   and   quickly   by   mechanical   processes. 
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This  material  is  then  reduced  to  paper-making  pulp  by  further  mech- 
anical brushing  out  of  the  fiber  bundles.  One  variant  of  this  is  the 
so-called  'chemi-groundwood'  process,  developed  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  now  in  mill  use  at  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  at  MiUi- 
nocket,  Maine.  This  unit  employs  very  large  batch  digesters  into 
which  whole  logs  are  fed.  After  steam  treatment  and  chemical  im- 
pregnation under  pressure  the  wood  is  pulped  mechanically  by 
grinding. 

Semichemical  —  Another  variant  is  the  'semichemical  process,' 
in  use  at  the  growing  number  of  mills,  in  which  wood  chips  are 
subjected  to  a  relatively  brief  chemical  treatment,  generally  at  low 
concentrations  of  sodium-base  alkali  or  acid,  and  are  then  pulled 
apart  into  pulp  by  machines  known  as  'refiners'  which  shear  the 
wood  parallel  to  the  long  dimensions  of  the  fibers  and  brush  out  the 
fiber  bundles  and  fibers  to  produce  an  acceptable  pulp  for  paper- 
making. 

High- Yield  Chemical  Pulp — A  third  variant  of  the  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical  processing  can  be  seen  at  the  Gould  Paper  Co. 
in  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y.  There,  a  control  console  regulates  the  feeding 
of  wood  chips  and  cold  caustic  solution  into  a  Bauer  rapid-cycle 
digester  which  operates  on  the  basis  of  the  repeated  treatment  of 
relatively  small  batches  for  short  intervals  of  time,  and  then  the 
feeding  of  the  soaked  chips  into  a  refining  operation  which  produces 
a  pulp  that  can  not  only  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  groundwood 
in  newsprint  and  book  papers  but  also  can  be  a  major  pulp  in  other 
types  of  paper  making  by  itself. 

These  developments  tend  to  speed  up  processing,  to  make  se- 
quence of  operations  continuous  and  more  automatically  controlled, 
and  to  integrate  the  mechanical  and  chemical  processes  so  completely 
that  the  terms  'semichemical,'  'chemi-groundwood'  and  'high-yield 
chemical  pulp'  are  losing  their  separate  connotations. 

Extension  of  these  trends  should  lead  to  a  telescoping  of  the 
steps  now  carried  out  sequentially  into  even  faster  processes,  which 
might  be  called  'chemico-mechanical'   or  'mechanico-chemical.' 

Pressures   for   ever   greater   production   to   meet   the   seemingly 
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insatiable  demand  for  pulp  and  paper  products  (which,  it  is  predicted, 
v/ill  more  than  double  by  1980)  have  already  caused  a  shortening 
of  the  total  time  cycles  of  the  batch  operations  from  many  hours  to 
only  a  few  hours.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  juggUng  the 
variables  of  temperature  and  pressure,  liquid  composition,  packing 
of  wood  chips  into  the  cooking  vessels  or  digesters,  and  pretreat- 
ment  of  the  wood  to  achieve  faster  and  more  complete  penetration 
with  the  cooking  solutions.  It  has  been  done  through  a  good  deal  of 
purely  empirical  experimentation,  guided  and  abetted  by  much  lab- 
oratory research.  But  always  attempts  toward  speeding  up  of  existing 
types  of  operations  have  been  limited  by  the  design  of  the  equipment 
— by  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  lines,  valves,  and  steam  plants,  by 
the  difficulties  of  getting  uniformity  and  speed  of  liquor  penetration 
or  circulation  or  heat  transfer  in  vats  which  hold  upwards  of  15  tons 
of  raw  material  per  batch,  and  by  the  sheer  problem  of  handling 
so  much  material  at  any  one  instant. 

Continuous  Digesters — ^But  there  is  now  a  well-established  and 
accelerating  trend  towards  the  re-design  of  basic  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment to  better  accomplish  higher  through-put.  One  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  continuous  digester.  Dozens  have  been  installed  in 
^'arious  parts  of  the  world  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — as  the 
only  units  in  new  mills,  and  as  replacements  and  supplements  in 
existing  mills.  They  seem  to  have  all  the  advantages  which  chemical 
engineers  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  continuous  versus  batch 
operations — reduced  capital  and  operating  costs,  greater  uniformity 
of  performance  and  product,  ease  of  automatic  control,  shorter  cycles, 
and  so  on.  For  these  reasons  they  could  sweep  the  industry  to  replace 
existing  batch  units.  That  they  do  not  is  simply  because  such  huge 
capital  investments  as  are  represented  by  the  conventional  batch- 
digester  equipped  plants  cannot  be  written  off  suddenly  without  sharp 
dislocations  in  the  industry's  (or  at  least  the  individual  company's) 
economy. 

Used  at  first  primarily  for  rather  coarse  grades  of  pulp,  these 
continuous  units  and  the  processes  related  to  them  are  now  being 
adapted  and  adjusted  to  produce  high-qusM*y  products.  With  wood 
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materials  as  the  feed,  most  of  these  continuous  units  operate  on 
cycles  from  two  to  three  hours  down  to  less  than  an  hour.  And  with 
a  feed  of  sugar  cane  waste  or  bagasse,  and  with  a  new  chemical 
process,  a  mill  in  Peru  is  reported  to  have  produced  various  grades 
of  pulp  in  cycles  ranging  from  ten  minutes  down  to  two  minutes — 
which  is  really  high  speed  compared  with  the  long  cycles  of  yesterday! 
The  extension  of  such  continuous  chemical-pulping  operations 
would  constitute  a  revolution  involving  an  obvious  growth  of  im- 
portance of  the  chemical  engineer.  Knowledge  presently  available 
in  research  laboratories  when  translated  into  commercial  practice 
will  entail  even  more  revolutionary  changes.  For  example,  wafers 
of  wood  only  0.02  inches  to  0.05  inches  thick  prepared  in  a  now 
commercially  available  wafering  machine,  penetrated  thoroughly  in 
a  few  seconds  by  cooking  liquors,  can  be  reduced  to  high  quality  pulp 
in  30  seconds  or  less.  This  could  not  possibly  be  done  in  conventional 
batching  equipment.  It  depends  on  very  sudden  and  uniform  rise 
of  temperature  to  the  reaction  level  to  bring  about  rapid  treatment, 
and  to  avoid  inequalities  of  treatment  or  even  localized  damage 
through  uneven  cooking.  It  requires  some  completely  non-conven- 
tional method  of  heating  to  150  to  250 °C.,  such  as  radio  frequency, 
and  for  rapid  mechanical  handling  through  each  phase  from  raw 
wood  to  pulp.  This  means  very  high  speed  continuous  pulping.  It 
will  be  accomplished  by  machines  with  high  tonnage  capacity  and 
.small  enough  to  be  portable  or  semiportable.  They  can  be  placed 
right  in  the  woods,  eliminating  the  moving  of  the  wood  to  the  mill, 
and  rehandling  in  the  mills.  What  an  aid  the  small  packaged  atomic 
power  plant  would  be  in  this  easel  Such  high  speed  operations  would 
inake  the  chemical  pulp  mill  resemble  closely  in  design  the  modern 
Ijetroleum  refinery,  with  its  high  degree  of  automatic  control. 
— L.  R.  Thiesmeyer,  President  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Institute  of  Canada 


if  NEW  YORK — The  value  of  electronic  computers  sold  or  rented  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  reach  $350,000,000  this  year,  which  would  almost  quadruple 
the  $94,000,000  figure  of  1956. 

In  1955  the  comparative  figure  was  $47,000,000.  — Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


A  NEW  CRUSHING  MACHINE,  ONE 

of  the  largest  off-the-road  units  ever 
built,  can  cut  down  dense  forests  and 
jungles  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  every  15 
minutes,  leaving  behind  20- foot  paths 
of  matted  pulp  and  splinters  where  trees 
once  stood. 

The  280,000-pound  machine,  called 
the  Electric  Tree  Crusher,  is  constructed 
by  R.  G.  LeTourneau.  It  just  rolls  over 
ordinary-size  trees.  But  when  it  comes 
up  against  really  big  ones,  it  moves  up 
the  side  of  them  until  enough  of  its 
75-foot  length  can  work  as  a  lever  to 
topple  them.  More  than  300  ax-like  teeth 
on  each  of  the  49-foot  rollers  grind  the 
trunks  to  pulp,  which  either  are  plowed 
under  or  removed  by  trucks. 

The  machine's  devastation  is  con- 
trolled by  a  driver  who  sits  in  a  cab 
high  up  on  the  25-foot  tall  unit.  He 
feeds  power  from  the  generator  driven 
by  a  600-hp.  diesel  engine  with  a  1000- 
gallon  fuel  tank  and  steers  with  push- 
buttons. 

BY   MECHANIZING   THE   SPREAD- 

ing  of  a  cotter-pin,  the  assembly  of 
domestic  washing  machines  is  being  ex- 
pedited at  the  Clyde  (Ohio)  Division 
of  Whirlpool-Seeger  Corporation.  Specifi- 
cally, gears  are  attached  to  one  end  of 
agitator  shafts  by  means  of  an  air-oper- 
ated device. 


AN  ELECTRONIC  BRAIN  DOES  IN 
two  to  10  minutes  the  work  of  solving 
problems  which  formerly  took  engineers 
two  to  four  hours  at  the  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vermont.  The 
machine,  a  Bendix  G-15  computer,  is 
currently  applied  to  problems  involved 
in  the  design  and  detail  of  tools  used 
on  the  company's  line  of  gear  shapers 
and  gear  shavers. 

A  PRESSURE  IMPULSE  COUNTER 
for  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  systems, 
which  will  automatically  count  pressure 
fluctuations  between  given  limits,  has 
been  developed  by  Dunlop  Rubber  Co. 
Ltd.,  London,  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
determine  fatigue  life  in  pressure  where 
the  critical  factor  is  the  number  of 
changes  in  pressure  during  the  vessel's 
lifetime.  Maximum  working  pressure  the 
unit  is  designed  for  is  2500  psi. 

AN  ELECTROMAGNETIC  MINERAL 
separator  that  replaces  rectifying  tubes 
with  transistors  that  don't  have  to  be 
warmed  up  is  being  manufactured  by 
C  a  r  p  c  o  Manufacturing,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  separator,  model  M-12,  has  a 
specially  designed  potentiometer  and 
circuit  that  allows  continuous  variable 
control  of  magnetic  flux  from  zero  to  full 
saturation   of   magnetic  components. 
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THE   GROWING  FAMILY  OF  COM- 

puters  for  industrial  use  has  a  new 
addition.  It  is  a  digital  computer  special- 
ly designed  to  control  automatically  such 
complex  industrial  processes  and  tests 
as  oil  refining,  wind  tunnel  velocities, 
engine  test  stands  and  speeds.  The  desk- 
size  machine  was  fathered  by  Ramo- 
Wooldridge  Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  instrument,  called  RW-300,  uses 
transistors  in  place  of  tubes  and  a  med- 
ium-speed magnetic  drum  that  can  store 
up  to  7936  words  of  arithmetic  and 
control  instructions  and  feed  the  informa- 
tion out  at  the  rate  of  a  word  every  8.3 
milliseconds.  While  this  is  slow  by  high- 
speed computer  standards,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  production  control  and  makes 
it  easier  to  keep  the  machine  in  good 
operating    order. 

A    TRANSISTORIZED    RADIOLOGI- 

cal  survey  meter,  to  measure  and  record 
radioactivity  in  research  and  metal 
labors  using  radioactive  materials,  is  now 
being  marketed  by  Universal  Transistor 
Products  Corp.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  The 
33^-pound  unit,  warning  personnel  of 
too  much  alpha  and  beta  radiation,  will 
operate  for  150  hours  on  two  flashlight 
batteries. 

A  NEW  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER, 
called  Genthane  S,  that  can  be  pro- 
cessed on  standard  rubber  machinery 
has  been  developed  by  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  The  firm  says  that  its  new 
synthetic  is  capable  of  outwearing  any 
known  rubber.  It  is  completely  resistant 
to  oil  and  ozone  and  can  be  stored  in- 
definitely without  deteriorating. 


THE  BIGGEST -EVER  OVERHEAD 
ladle  crane  is  being  installed  at  the 
Sparrows  Point  plant  of  Bethlehem 
Steel.  The  $1,500,000  crane  is  one  of 
three  being  built  for  the  plant  by  Morgan 
Engineering  Co.,  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  It 
handles  375  tons  of  molten  steel  in  a 
single  pour — thus  doing  in  one  trip  the 
work  of  three  smaller  cranes. 

MICROFILM  ENLARGEMENTS  CAN 

be  printed  automatically  in  less  than  10 
seconds  with  a  reader-printer  developed 
by  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Paul.  The  machine  is  expected 
to  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  using 
microfilm  for  current  files. 

METRIC  MEASUREMENTS  HAVE 
won  another  convert  in  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal and  fine  chemical  industry.  The  S.E. 
Massengill  Co.  has  made  the  switch 
away  from  the  complex  Anglo-American 
system  of  pounds,  ounces  and  what  have 
you  at  its  Bristol   (Tenn.)    plant. 

USE  OF  INCREDIBLY  TINY  'CRYO- 

trons'  in  place  of  tubes  and  transistors 
in  computer  research  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
announced  as  a  major  contribution  to  a 
'revolution'  in  electronics.  A  hundred 
cryotrons  can  fit  into  a  thimble. 

Cryotrons  are  little  coils  of  hair-thin 
wire  wrapped  around  a  piece  of  straight 
wire.  The  metal  in  the  straight  wire, 
when  held  under  low  refrigeration,  allows 
an  electric  current  to  flow  through  it 
without  any  resistance.  But  the  little 
coil  produces  a  magnetic  field  which  can 
control  that  flow — shutting  the  current 
off  or  turning  it  on. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  'MA- 
chinegun'  assembly  technique  has  been 
announced  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
Culver  City,  Calif.  The  new  manufactur- 
ing shortcut  substitutes  mass-production 
methods  for  long,  laborious  handwork  in 
incorporating  tiny  semiconductors,  which 
replace  large  vacuum  tubes,  into  elec- 
tronic circuits. 

The  technique  uses  long  flexible  belts 
of  precisely  spaced  semiconductors  that 
feed  into  stapling  machines.  The  ma- 
chines tack  the  tiny  electronic  compo- 
nents into  place.  Formerly,  workers  had 
to  handle  each  semiconductor  separately, 
thus  limiting  output. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  BEARING  TEST- 

er,  manufactured  by  Sherry  Products 
Inc.,  Danbury,  Conn.,  consists  of  a 
metal  probe  connected  to  an  electronic 


amplifier  equipped  with  a  calibrated 
meter,  loudspeaker  and  controls.  The 
probe  picks  up  machine  troubles  and 
transmits  them  as  an  electrical  impulse 
to  the  amplifier.  The  amplifier  turns 
the  impulses  to  noise,  which  can  be 
metered  by  the  operator  for  a  more  ac- 
curate check. 

THE  LIQUID  LEVEL  IN  ANY  ONE 

of  as  many  as  100  storage  tanks  can 
be  read  at  the  flick  of  a  dial  by  a 
single  operator  using  a  new  remote  level 
indicator  developed  by  Texas  Instru- 
ment Inc.  The  compact  system,  utilizing 
a  transistor  circuit,  reads  depths  up  to 
64  feet  with  an  accuracy  of  1/16  inch. 
From  a  central  console,  the  operator  of 
a  tank  farm  can  dial  any  tank,  get  the 
amount  of  liquid  in  it  telemetered  to 
him  in  the  form  of  lighted  numerals. 


if  BONN — Echo  sounding,  normally  used  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  sea,  can 
be  adapted  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  bacon  on  living  pigs,  the  West  German 
Pig  Breeders  Association  has  reported. 

Three  experts  who  tried  the  system  on  137  pigs  said  it  is  accurate  enough 
for  breeding  and  economic  purposes,  simple  to  carry  out  and  painless  for  the  pigs. 

Echo  sounding  works  by  means  of  supersonic  impulses  which  penetrate  the 
bacon  and  bounce  back  from  the  bones.  An  instrument  measures  the  time  it  takes 
an  impulse  to  return  from  its  starting  point.  The  longer  it  takes,  the  thicker  the 
bacon.  — Reuters 

if  LONDON — The  Moscow  electro-medical  apparatus  works  has  produced  the 
first  batch  of  sleep-inducing  machines,  Moscow  Radio  has  reported. 

The  machine  can  if  necessary  replare  ordinary  sleeping  pills  and  also  narcotics 
used  for  operations,  Moscow  Radio  claimed,  saying  high-frequency  current  produced 
with  this  machine  and  applied  to  a  patient's  nervous  system  induces  long  and  deep 
sleep.  —Reuters 

if  HOT  SPRINGS,  Va. — Softening  of  the  business  boom  and  a  letup  of  inflation 
in  the  United  States  was  foreseen  by  heads  of  more  than  100  of  the  largest  U.S. 
corporations  meeting  here  with  Commerce  Secretary  Weeks. 

Members  of  the  Commerce  Department's  business  advisory  council,  they  agree 
generally  that  business  is  levelling  off.  — Associated  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
ton  and,  later,  Finletter,  outlined 
plans  for  massive  deterrence  or 
massive  retaliation.  In  September, 
1949,  however,  the  Russians  ex- 
ploded their  first  atom  bomb. 

We  then  turned  to  making 
'super'  or  H-bombs,  holding  that 
our  forward  airbases  and  long- 
range  planes  still  gave  us  a  de- 
cisive advantage.  Yet  in  the 
Korean  War  we  found  that  the 
weapons  of  mass  extermination 
were  inappropriate.  As  it  hap- 
pened, neither  that  war  nor  the 
Indo-China  crisis  of  1954  was  ar- 
ranged to  suit  our  special  military 
capabilities  for  large  area  devas- 
tation. In  any  case,  the  Russians 
had  by  then  perfected  an  H-bomb 
of  their  own.  The  civil  war  in 
Indo-China,  like  the  Korean  War, 
required  'conventional'  forces  and 
arms,  which  America  had  neglect- 
ed in  favor  of  air-atomic  power. 
Both  wars  were  kept  confined  by 
both  sides,  and  both  ended  in  a 
peace  of  compromise. 

At  the  height  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  crisis,  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Admiral  Radford  favored 
dropping  A-bombs  over  the  battle 
zone  as  an  experiment  in  limited 
nuclear  war;  but  they  were  over- 
ruled by  the  British  and  by  Presi- 


dent Eisenhower.  The  Russians, 
who  had  previously  focused  their 
resources  on  building  a  defensive 
air  force,  had  developed  by  the 
end  of  1954  long-range  (inter-con- 
tinental) jet  bombers  capable  of 
reaching  U.S.  territory.  Thus 
Russia  and  the  United  States 
reached  approximate  air-atomic 
parity,  or  the  phase  of  stalemate. 
Once  more  our  military  policy 
underwent  a  shift. 

For  three  years  we  have  existed 
in  what  has  been  called  a  'balance 
of  terror,'  with  the  two  military 
superstates  each  having  the 
power  to  inflict  inordinate  de- 
struction upon  the  other  while 
lacking  any  adequate  defense  of 
the  homeland.  Talk  of  massive  re- 
taliation no  longer  makes  any 
.sense.  Obviously  the  Pentagon 
has  found  itself  in  a  quandary. 
One  can  foresee  a  saturation  point 
being  reached  in  'super  -  bombs' 
for  strategic  use.  Moreover,  the 
taxpayers  may  grow  tired  of  sup- 
porting a  huge  military  budget 
devoted  to  making  arms  of  such 
power  that  we  dare  not  use  them. 
(The  Russians,  meanwhile  are 
suspected  of  a  strategy  favoring 
local  disturbances  where  atomic 
therapy  might  work  badly.) 

Hence  the  military  authorities 
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have  begun  to  talk  up  schemes  for 
employing  small  or  low-yield  nu- 
clear weapons — President  Eisen- 
hower's 'clean'  bombs — in  local- 
ized conflicts.  Tlie  well-informed 
Mr.  Murray  assures  us  that  we 
need  not  fear  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion generated  by  the  newly-de- 
veloped nuclear  missies.  They 
may  be  'safely'  used,  it  is  held,  as 
means  of  'graduated  deterrence' 
so  that  the  punishment  in  each 
case  will  fit  the  crime.  Now  come 
Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Osgood  to 
gather  up  all  the  current  ideas 
about  running  off  limited  wars 
and  present  them,  with  an  air  of 
scholarly  authority,  in  book  form. 

Is  it  to  be,  then,  limited  war? 
This  is  improvement,  indeed!  Up 
to  now  we  had  only  a  stunning 
picture  of  a  total  war  that  would 
destroy  civilized  life  in  Eurasia, 
while  leaving  us  with  (an  esti- 
mated) 68  million  dead  or 
maimed.  Now  that  there  are  to  be 
only  'small'  wars,  with  but  three 
or  four  million  sacrificed  here 
and  there,  we  may  breathe  more 
easily.  What  is  more.  Dr.  Kissing- 
er assures  us  that  —  thanks  to 
technological  progress  —  these 
affairs  will  be  managed  at  super- 
sonic speed   so   that  the  victims 


will  have  no  time  to  worry  about 
what  hit  them, 

Kissinger's  ideas  for  limited 
war  have  been  touted  by  Gordon 
Dean,  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 
and  others  as  constituting  a  high- 
ly original  and  even  'revolution- 
ary' strategy,  providing  the 
means  for  both  containing  the 
Russians  and  avoiding  the  horrors 
of  all-out  nuclear  war.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  has  in- 
vented the  equivalent  of  that  old 
farmer's  shotgun  which,  accord- 
ing to  Yankee  folklore,  would 
miss  if  aimed  at  a  cow,  but  would 
hit  the  target  if  it  was  a  deer! 

Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy  is,  in  truth,  a  sprightly 
and  provocative  affair.  Its  author 
takes  the  reader  on  a  fsist  ride 
through  the  world  of  nuclear- 
military  'science'  and  geopoHtics. 
His  book  is  a  manual  on  How  to 
Win  Limited  Wars,  or  How  to 
Out-Fox  the  Enemy  Every  Time. 
Disarmament  conferences  he  con- 
siders futile,  because  the  U.S.  and 
Russia  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
cannot  agree  on  minor  issues,  let 
alone  shed  some  of  their  guns.  On 
the  other  hand,  total  wars  no 
longer  pay;  the  dread  of  mutual 
retaliation  as  suicide  pact  tends 
to  paralyze  our  defense  policy. 
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We  must  not,  however,  become 
rigid  with  fear:  if  we  employ 
flexible  measures,  using  a  'broad 
spectrum  of  military-nuclear  cap- 
abiUties,'  we  may  counter  the 
cunning  shifts  or  threats  of  the 
Communist  powers.  It  is  Kissing- 
er's fervent  hope  that  out  of  the 
present  deadlock,  so  bleak  to  the 
professional  military,  a  new  strat- 
egy of  limited  waifare  may  be 
evolved,  so  that  we  can  again 
afford  to  march  off  to  war.  The 
losses  will  be  limited;  the  win- 
nings also  will  be  small.  In  such 
times  as  these,  Americans  must 
learn  to  restrain  both  their  hopes 
and  their  moral  principles  and 
'run  risks  without  a  guarantee  of 
success.' 

Professor  Osgood's  Limited 
War  (which  complements  Kis- 
singer's work  of  analysis)  relies 
mainly  on  the  historical  method, 
examining  specimens  of  brief 
military  actions  in  times  past.  In- 
deed, both  writers  speak  with 
nostalgia  of  the  Louis  XV  style 
wars,  directed  by  the  Marechal 
de  Saxe  like  formal  court  ballets. 
Following  strict  conventions  mu- 
tually observed,  there  were  elab- 
orate maneuvers  for  position, 
patient  sieges;  generals  took  pride 
in  avoiding  battle,  sparing  cities 


and  even  keeping  off  the  grass 
until  the  harvests  were  in.  And 
there  were  brave  costumes,  flags 
and  band  music;  at  Fontenoy  the 
aristocratic  French  officers  sight- 
ed their  cannons  with  gold  lorg- 
nons;  the  gallant  British  invited 
them  to  fire  first.  The  heads  of 
the  warring  states,  meanwhile, 
being  usually  related  to  each 
other  and  having  the  same  ide- 
ology, played  for  small  gains,  then 
called  the  game  off. 

Kissinger  and  Osgood  would 
have  us  return  to  such  wars,  re- 
stricted in  weapons  as  in  theatre 
through  prior  diplomatic  agree- 
ments between  the  contending 
powers.  To  be  sure,  they  would 
insist  on  using  all  the  newfangled 
machines  that  are  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  1960s:  mobile  armies 
of  specialists  with  heavy  striking- 
power,  air-lifted  by  vertical  take- 
off airplanes  requiring  no  airports. 
The  arms  would  include  the  new 
low-yield  nuclear  bombs,  missiles 
or  artillery  shells,  of  four  to  500 
kilotons  (TNT)  capacity,  for  tacti- 
cal operation  against  military  per- 
sonnel and  installations  exclusive- 
ly. The  battle  zone  would  be  500 
miles  in  depth,  according  to  Kis- 
singer's 'projection';  cities  outside 
the    zone   would   be    immune    to 
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attack;  those  within  it  would  also 
be  spared  if  they  were  declared 
'open'  after  mutual  inspection 
showed  that  they  held  no  military 
installations.  He  goes  on: 

'We  might  propose  that  neither 
bases  of  the  opposing  strategic  air 
forces  .  .  .  would  be  attacked.  It 
would  be  helpful  that  inspectors 
be  admitted  to  those  bases.' 

Moreover,  each  side  would  hold 
its  terrible  strategic  weapons  in 
reserve,  for  instantaneous  use  in 
the  event  that  the  other  violated 
the  rules  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  nu- 
clear polo  game.  Should  that 
occur,  we  would  proceed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  blow  up  everything,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  being  comfort- 
ed by  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  surely  lose  his 
job. 

The  kind  of  war  Kissinger  pro- 
poses, of  phantom  air  -  lifted 
armies  racing  around  each  other, 
has  been  criticized  as  being — like 
other  extrapolations  of  future  nu- 
clear war — ^fanciful  indeed.  It  is 
a  truism  among  military  analysts 
that  the  actual  effect  of  a  variety 
of  new  weapons  or  tactics  can 
never  be  estimated  properly  until 
they  have  been  tested  under 
battle  conditions. 

In  what  theatre  could  such 


'limited  nuclear  warfare'  be 
staged?  Would  it  not  be  best  to 
consign  it  to  Antarctica,  rather 
than  Europe  with  its  dense  popu- 
lation? The  blast  power  of  even 
low-yield  bombs  runs  up  to  20 
times  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 
About  a  year  ago  the  NATO 
forces  held  air-war  games  (they 
were  but  little  publicized  in  Am- 
erica), simulating  the  defense  of 
West  Germany  against  an  enemy 
invader.  German  military  corres- 
pondents watched  closely  while 
some  335  simulated  nuclear 
bombs  were  dropped  within  48 
hours  over  an  area  stretching 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Aus- 
trian border.  'The  first  exposure 
to  the  real  NATO  strategy,'  Kis- 
singer admits,  'came  as  a  severe 
shock  to  German  opinion.'  After 
estimating  the  simulated  dam- 
ages, our  German  allies  had  ser- 
ious second  thoughts  about  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  'local  de- 
fense' of  West  Germany.  Is  not 
'limited  nuclear  war'  —  though 
Kissinger  denies  it — a  contradic- 
tion in  terms? 

How  are  both  sides  to  be  held 
strictly  to  the  rules?  How,  amid 
the  dust  of  battle,  are  dreadful 
misinterpretations  to  be  avoided? 
In  answer  to  such  questions  Kis- 
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singer  is,  by  turns,  plausible  or 
glib — indeed  the  suspicion  grows 
upon  us  that,  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  he  is  really  giving  us  a 
clever  satire  on  modern  power 
pohtics  carried  out  ad  absxirdum. 
Since  all-out  nuclear  war,  he  ar- 
gues, means  a  suicide  pact  both 
for  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  to 
work  out  rules  for  limited  war; 
the  Russians  understand  this  as 
well  as  anyone.  (But  earlier  in 
the  book  he  has  assured  us  that 
the  Russians  are  fanatical  'bar- 
barians' who  can  never  agree  with 
us  on  anything.  Now,  when  it 
suits  him,  Kissinger  pictures  them 
as  'reasonable'  creatures.) 

In  a  tone  almost  like  that  of 
serious  blague  he  goes  on  to  rec- 
ommend that  we  should  always 
announce  in  advance  our  own  ob- 
jectives and  intended  measures 
of  war,  since  it  is  all-important 
that  the  enemy  should  not  misin- 
terpret our  intentions.  (Osgood 
and  other  authorities,  however, 
oppose  such  unambiguous  inter- 
changes of  intelligence,  as  being 
likely  to  spoil  the  deterrent  effect 
of  any  war  threat.)  Kissinger 
concludes: 

'It  therefore  becomes  the  task 
of  our  diplomacy  to  convey  to  our 


opponent  what  we  understand  by 
limited  nuclear  war,  or  at  least 
what  limitations  we  are  willing 
to  observe.  Unless  some  concept 
of  limitation  is  established  in  ad- 
vance, miscalculation  .  .  .  may 
cause  the  war  to  become  all-out 
even  should  both  sides  intend  to 
limit  it.' 

Yet  if  such  elaborate  exercises 
in  diplomacy  are  to  be  staged  in 
advance  of  a  limited  war,  calling 
for  exchanges  of  intelligence  and 
guarantees,  and  even  mutual  in- 
spection, then  why  in  Heaven's 
name  cannot  the  same  diplomatic 
effort  be  extended  toward  bring- 
ing about  peaceful  compromises? 
Even  Professor  Osgood,  who  also 
loves  limited  war,  holds  that  the 
Russians  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  numerous  painful  com- 
promises, from  that  of  Greece  in 
1947  to  Suez  in  1956.  Both  writers, 
meanwhile,  oppose  agreements 
for  'banning  the  bomb'  and  re- 
turning to  conventional  arms, 
those  of  1939-45,  as  being  favor- 
able to  the  Communist  powers 
with  their  larger  manpower.  But 
the  program  for  limited  nuclear 
war,  Kissinger  says  flatly  on  page 
196,  is  to  our  advantage  and  un- 
favorable to  Russia.  Now  all  the 
Russians  need  to  do  is   turn  to 
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page  196,  and  the  Kremlin  will 
reject  the  whole  scheme.  The  only 
constructive  suggestion  in  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy 
IS  that  of  extended  diplomatic 
pourparlers  to  precede  the  ritual 
of  limited  war.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  become  extended  and  con- 
tagious. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Klissinger's 
proposals,  according  to  reliable 
reports,  are  being  seriously 
weighed  by  the  Pentagon.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  limited  nuclear  war  business 
is  that  it  would  demand  more,  not 
less,  expenditure  of  money  for 
new  types  of  arms  —  ultimately 
about  $65  billion  a  year.  Besides, 
the  thing  might  go  on  forever,  as 
Kissinger  admits,  since  the  win- 
nings would  be  small,  or  perhaps 
nothing.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
significance  to  our  expansion- 
minded  mihtary  bureaucrats  and 
to  the  technical  -  war  industries 
which  contribute  so  much  to  our 
prosperity. 

Napoleon  said  there  was  really 
no  such  thing  as  military  strategy. 
There  is  probably  no  such  thing 
as  a  strategy  of  limited  war,  no 
insurance  that  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  brief  and  chivalrous.  The  Ger- 
man army's  general  staff  in  1914 


laid  brilliant  plans  for  a  quick 
war,  aimed  at  knocking  out  the 
French  in  six  weeks  (as  in  1871) . 
No  one  can  say  how  these  things 
c  a  n  b  e  managed  conveniently. 
Osgood  in  his  survey  of  various 
'short  and  local  contests'  waged 
during  the  19th  century,  and 
prior  to  1914,  ignores  the  fact  that 
they  usually  served  as  dress  re- 
hearsals for  the  total  wars  that 
followed.  Strangely  enough,  he 
passes  over  the  recent  examples 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  (1936- 
1939)  and  of  Japan's  hmited  war- 
fare in  China  in  the  1930s.  On  the 
Balkan  Wars  (1912-1913)  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905) 
he  concludes  fallaciously  that 
they  'caused  little  disruption  of 
society.'  The  Httle  Balkan  Wars 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  that  led 
to  Sarajevo  in  1914.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  which  the  Czar, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  be  quick 
and  profitable  for  his  dynasty, 
led  to  a  great  popular  insurrection 
in  Russia  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks a  decade  later.  The  only 
scientific  estimate  that  can  be 
made  about  the  results  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  limited  wars  is  that 
you  simply  cannot  estimate  them. 
— Matthew  Josephson 
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The  Threat  of  Ibnndance 


The  ghost  of  abundance  has  not  been  laid.  We  stand  in  as  much 
danger  today  as  in  the  thirties  of  being  forced  into  grinding  poverty 
and  privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Even  without  the  effects  of  a 
peacetime  economy  we  are  suffering  from  that  virus  now. 


UNDER  the  heading  Industry's 
New  Worry  —  Too  Much 
Capacity,'  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  in  a  recent  issue  calls 
attention  to  some  interesting  facts. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latest  statis- 
tics it  sets  down  the  growth  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  in  the  capa- 
city of  U.S.  industry.  To  those 
who  do  not  keep  in  touch  with 
this  kind  of  thing  the  figures  will 
be  revealing  if  not  startUng. 

Without  going  into  details  the 
article  —  'which  represents  the 
result  of  extensive  research'  — 
proves  convincingly  that  indus- 
tries have  now  more  plant  than 
they  need  to  fill  effective  demand. 
Some  plants  are  closed  and  many 
are  working  shorter  hours.  In- 
dustrial expansion  has  ended 
shortages,  says  the  writer,  and 
created  new  headaches  for  busi- 
ness. The  article  concludes: 

'Thus,  the  rush  to  expand  slows 
down  in  some  industries  but  not 

Reprinted  from  The  Western  Pro- 
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in  others,  even  though  few  of 
them  are  able  to  use  all  their 
new  plants  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  unused 
capacity.  There  are  surpluses  of 
many  things.  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  the  businessman,  as  well 
as  the  consumer,  is  able  to  get 
almost  everything  he  wants  to 
buy  without  encountering  short- 
ages.' 

The  most  striking  feature  of 
these  findings,  oddly  enough,  is 
not  mentioned.  That  is,  surely, 
that  this  remarkable  result  has 
been  achieved  over  a  period  when 
the  manufacture  of  armament  of 
all  kinds  has  been  making  the 
heaviest  demands  on  American 
productive  capacity  in  peacetime 
history.  Thus  the  U.S.  plant  is 
now  geared  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  consumer  goods  and  at  the 
same  time  take  in  its  stride  the 
massive  requirements  needed  to 
maintain  up-to-date  military  pre- 
paredness at  home  not  to  mention 
the  far  from   insignificant   quan- 
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titles  supplied  to  allies  abroad.  It 
would  seem  in  short  that  the  U.S. 
has  learned  how  to  make  guns 
and  butter  too. 

But  the  thoughtful  observer 
might  be  moved  to  inquire  what 
will  happen  if  the  need  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  should  relax  or 
cease  altogether?  As  it  happens 
in  its  most  recent  issue  the  same 
periodical  touches  on  this  phase 
of  the  question.  The  second  ar- 
ticle bears  the  significant  heading: 
'Will  Arms  Cuts  Hurt  Business? 
—  Tliere  Will  Be  Fewer  Jobs, 
Fewer  Orders,  With  $2,600,000,- 
000  Drop  in  Spending.'  Very 
briefly  here  are  the  effects  which 
it  is  calculated  will  flow  from  this 
comparatively  modest  arms  cut: 
Aircraft  industry  will  be  hit  hard 
first  with  cancellations  that  may 
cost  up  to  100,000  jobs.  Hefty  cuts 
in  defence  orders  are  planned  too 
in  other  industries  —  petroleum, 
food,  clothing,  weapons,  vehicles, 
electronics.  Businesses  in  commu- 
nities from  Seattle  to  New  York 
will  feel  the  effects  of  closing  or 
curtailing  dozens  of  military  in- 
stallations. To  add  to  the  difficulty 
a  cut  of  100,000  is  being  made  im- 
mediately in  military  manpower 
which  will  later  be  extended  to 
possibly  300,000.  Civilian  person- 


nel is  to  be  reduced  by  about  10 
per  cent;  military  installations 
will  be  closed  down  or  reduced 
and  so  on.  The  writer  hopefully 
concludes: 

'In  all  three  services,  manpower 
cuts  will  be  substantial.  Layoffs, 
less  recruiting  for  military  ser- 
vice and  a  cutback  in  hiring  of 
civilian  employees,  all  will  in- 
crease the  labor  pool  available  to 
private  employers.' 

One  wonders  whether  the  writ- 
er of  this  second  article  read  the 
first  one.  Had  he  done  so  he  would 
hardly  have  offered  the  sugges- 
tion about  more  labor  for  private 
employers.  For  the  first  article 
set  out  to  prove  and  did  prove 
that  private  employers  have  in 
the  aggregate  more  labor  than 
they  can  use  and  are  themselves 
even  now  cutting  down. 

What  applies  to  the  United 
States  applies  with  equal  force  to 
Canada.  The  market  for  consum- 
er goods  is  in  many  cases  saturat- 
ed here  too.  What  will  happen  to 
us  if  the  sanguine  hopes  of  those 
who  work  for  permanent  peace 
and  disarmament  are  realized;  if 
those  in  uniform  are  returned  to 
civihan  life  demanding  jobs;  if 
military  production  is  sharply  re- 
duced and  thousands  thrown  out 
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of  work?  To  ask  the  question  is 
enough;  the  answer  is  obvious. 

All  this  shows  plainly — as  we 
have  so  often  stated  —  that  the 
ghost  of  abundance  has  not  been 
laid.  We  stand  in  as  much  danger 
today  as  in  the  thirties  of  being 
forced  into  grinding  poverty  and 
privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Indeed  even  without  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  the  establishment  of 
durable  peace  we  are  suffering 
from  that  virus  now. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  is 
madness,  that  abundance  is  what 
man  works  for  and  wants.  Every- 
one knows  too  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  real  surplus  in 
needed  commodities  or  luxuries 
even  in  the  wealthy  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  surplus 
of  goods  but  of  a  shortage  of 
money  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  need  and  want  those  very 
goods.  As  B.  R.  Sen,  head  of  FAO, 
put  it  at  the  IFAP  conference: 

'Clearly,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
so-called  surplus  problem  is  but 


the  reverse  of  inadequate  pur- 
chasing power  of  millions  of  un- 
derfed and  ill-clothed  people  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  the  goods  they 
would  like  to  obtain.' 

If  that  is  true  of  the  U.S.  how 
much  more  is  it  true  of  other  less 
fortunate  peoples.  The  problem 
that  must  be  faced  and  which 
was  with  us  in  the  thirties  but 
was  not  faced  then  is  that  of  dis- 
tribution— the  problem  of  devis- 
ing means  of  getting  the  goods 
and  services  we  do  or  can  produce 
to  those  consumers  in  need  of 
them  at  home  and  abroad  but  who 
under  the  present  dispensation 
have  not  the  purchasing  power  to 
acquire  them  in  what  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  normal  v/ay. 
Is  that  a  visionary  proposal,  the 
pipe  dream  of  a  feckless  dreamer? 
It  can  be  that  only  to  the  man 
without  vision  or  wisdom,  the 
'practical'  man  who  will  get  us 
into  a  worse  one  if  something  isn't 
done  to  check  him  or  cast  him 
aside. 


i^  MANILA — A  machine  to  turn  com  into  artificial  rice  has  arrived  in  Manila. 
Government  officials  hope  its  output  will  be  acceptable  when  real  rice — a  staple 
of  the  native  diet — is  short. 

The  machine  was  invented  by  Robert  I.  Kauffman,  a  37-year-old  American. 
Government  officials  say  it  can  be  moved  about  easily  on  a  trailer  and  can  process 
enough  com  to  feed  25,000  persons  a  day  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  a  person. 

• — Associated   Press 
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ii  Whale  in  a  Pail? 


Simple  Simon   went  a- fishing,  for   to    catch   a   whale; 
All   the   water   he   could  find  was   in    his   mother  s  pail. 

— Mother  Goose 


■THHIS  nonsense  rhyme  is  no 
"*■  more  nonsensical  than  what 
is  taking  place  politically,  econo- 
mically, and  socially  on  this  Con- 
tinent today.  Our  government  ad- 
ministrators are  faced  with 
whale-size  demands,  which  they 
are  trying  to  handle  within  the 
pail -size  capacity  of  the  Price 
System.  The  total  population  of 
Alaska,  Canada,  United  States, 
and  Mexico  is  approximately  216 
million.  All  these  people  require 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation:  but  the  Price 
System  is  an  extremely  inade- 
quate method  of  distributing 
goods  and  services.  Moreover, 
facts  and  figures  indicate  plainly 
that  continued  use  of  this  system 
will  lead  to  a  collapse  of  our  en- 
tire economic  structure. 

It  is  nonsensical  to  continue 
with  politics,  business  enterprise, 
and  the  Price  System.  The  change 
from  one  party  to  another,  or 
from  one  poHtical  leader  to  an- 
other within  the  same  party, 
makes  little  difference  in  the  over- 


all picture.  We  still  have  to  live 
within  the  cramped  limitations  of 
the  Price  System,  under  which 
millions  of  our  people  are  ill- 
housed,  ill  -  clothed,  ill  -  fed,  and 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  education.  Political 
governance,  being  directed  by 
opinion  rather  than  by  scientific 
knowledge,  does  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
definite  change  in  the  industrial 
status  —  that  this  Continent  has 
outgrown  pail-size  operations  and 
is  now  ready  for  whale-size  opera- 
tions, which  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  politics  nor  by  'business  as 
usual.'  Even  our  Hop-notch'  eco- 
nomists form  their  conclusions 
mainly  from  precedent  and  opin- 
ion rather  than  from  scientific 
survey. 

Business,  becoming  less  and  less 
able  to  function  under  present 
conditions,  has  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  government  sub- 
sidies. Small  businesses,  "which 
do  not  have  the  support  of  the 
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governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  are  suffering  keen- 
ly— a  fact  recognized  by  William 
McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors.  As  a  result  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
authorized  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  conduct  an  investigation  which 
is  expected  to  take  several  months 
to  complete.  After  which  there 
will  probably  be  months  of  de- 
bating in  Congress  and  little,  if 
anything,  will  actually  be  done 
about  it. 

Government  aims  to  help  big 
business  to  say  in  operation  even 
though  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 
Business  enterprise  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  more  from  the 
people  (in  the  form  of  money) 
than  it  gives  to  the  people  (in 
the  form  of  goods  and  services). 
There  is  tremendous  waste  of 
time,  energy,  and  materials  be- 
cause of  duplication  of  services 
and  because  of  parasitical  occu- 
pations such  as  advertising,  bank- 
ing, and  insurance. 

Technocracy  points  out  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  the  failure  of 
the  Price  System  on  this  Conti- 
nent. By  way  of  illustration,  let 
us  choose  two  of  our  major  indus- 


tries— the  shoe  industry  and  the 
manufacture  of  hghts. 

The  shoe  industry  started  when 
man  first  thought  of  protecting 
the  soles  of  his  feet  from  sharp 
stones,  thorns,  and  other  harsh 
substances  on  the  ground,  also 
from  coldness  and  dampness.  He 
made  crude  sandals  of  plaited 
grass,  palm  fronds,  leather,  and 
other  materials.  Later  men 
learned  to  make  moccasins,  boots, 
and  shoes.  For  many  generations 
each  household  manufactured  its 
own  footwear.  Then  came  the 
shoemakers,  who  relieved  fami- 
lies of  this  drudgery  and  ex- 
changed shoes  for  other  things 
or  for  money.  The  old-time  shoe- 
maker turned  out  shoes  at  the 
rate  of  six  pairs  a  week,  working 
with  hand  tools.  Contrast  this 
with  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
today,  using  the  most  modern 
shoe-making  machinery,  and  you 
will  begin  to  realize  how  the  pro- 
duction of  shoes  per  man  hour 
has  risen.  In  other  words,  we  can 
manufacture  more  shoes  per  hour 
by  using  fewer  men  and  more 
automatic  devices.  We  could 
greatly  increase  the  present  rate 
of  production  of  shoes  per  man 
hour  if  we  could  eHminate  the 
enormous    duplication    of    effort 
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and  waste  of  time  and  materials 
which  exists  under  competitive 
free  enterprise.  In  a  Technate  the 
shoe  industry  would  be  consoli- 
dated so  that  only  a  few  factories 
would  be  needed  to  supply  the 
whole  Continent  with  all  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  shoes  desired  by  the 
people. 

The  manufacture  of  lights  be- 
gan when  man  discovered  how  to 
make  fire.  At  first  the  camp  fire 
was  the  only  source  of  artificial 
light.  Some  one  probably  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  taking  a  long 
stick,  lighting  one  end  of  it  in  the 
fire,  and  walking  around  with  it. 
Thus  torches  of  various  kinds 
were  developed. 

Some  of  the  first  indoor  lights 
were  made  by  burning  oily  nuts 
in  clay  dishes  or  by  inserting 
wicks  into  the  carcasses  of  oily 
birds.  Oil  lamps  of  a  great  vari- 
ety of  shapes,  sizes,  and  materials 
came  into  being. 

It  must  have  been  a  challenge 
to  man's  ingenuity  when,  carry- 
ing a  torch  of  an  oil  lamp  out- 
doors, the  wind  or  the  rain  ex- 
tinguished the  flame.  As  a  result, 
he  thought  of  making  a  boxlike 
case  to  protect  the  light — a  lan- 
tern. The  sides  of  early  lanterns 
were  fashioned  of  horn,  talc,  blad- 


der, oiled  paper,  or  thin  sheets 
of  transparent  mica.  When  glass 
became  cheaper  and  more  com- 
mon, flat  pieces  of  glass  were  used 
in  preference  to  other  materials. 
Lanterns  were  in  use  both  in- 
doors and  out  until  candlesticks 
became  popular  for  indoor  light. 

When  glass  blowers  produced 
globes  or  'chimneys'  for  lamps, 
these,  fitted  to  kerosene  lamps, 
made  a  steadier,  brighter  light  for 
reading  than  candlelight.  For  out- 
door use,  lanterns  were  equipped 
with  chimneys  with  metal  covers 
for  the  top. 

Kerosene  lamps  were  super- 
seded by  gas  lights,  both  indoors 
and  for  street  lights.  At  that  time, 
obviously,  every  street  light, 
whether  burning  oil  or  gas,  had 
to  be  light  at  dusk  and  turned 
out  at  dawn  by  a  man  who  either 
walked  along  with  a  ladder  and 
a  lantern  or  rode  in  a  vehicle 
with  an  elevated  platform. 

After  Edison  produced  the  first 
electric  light,  the  manufacture  of 
lights  developed  rapidly.  Glass 
bulbs  for  electric  lights  are  now 
produced  at  a  breath-taking 
speed.  The  Canadian  Press  pub- 
lished the  following  news  dispatch 
from  Ottawa  recently:  'Fourteen 
glass  -  blowing   machines    in   one 
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United  States  firm,  each  operated 
by  a  single  worker,  produce  90% 
of  glass  light  bulbs  used  in  that 
country  and  all  of  its  radio  and 
TV  tubes,  except  picture  tubes.' 

Nearly  all  industries  follow  the 
same  pattern  —  a  higher  rate  of 
production  with  fewer  and  fewer 
employees.  The  number  of  man 
hours  required  today  per  unit 
produced  is  so  much  lower  than 
it  was  a  few  decades  ago  that, 
in  spite  of  our  great  increase  in 
p  o  p  u  1  a  tion,  unemployment  is 
threatening  our   economy. 

What  is  the  inevitable  effect  to 
be  expected  from  increased  use 
of  automation  in  productive  pro- 
cesses? It  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. Either  the  already  unsalable 
surplus  inventories  will  continue 
to  increase  as  ever  more  auto- 
mated factories  spew  forth  their 
products,  or  said  factories  will 
shut  down.  This  may  cut  down 
inventories  but  it  will  also  effec- 
tively eliminate  numerous  poten- 
tial customers.  Neither  prospect 
is  welcomed  by  business,  but  what 
use  is  there  in  producing  goods 
that  can't  be  sold  or  in  hiring 
men  to  do  a  job  when  machines 
can  do  it  better  and  cheaper.  What 
a  choice!  If  some  scheme  could 
only   be   dreamed   up   whereby 
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machines  could  also  become  cus- 
tomers, there'd  be  nothing  to 
worry  about.  So  far,  though,  no 
such  happy  scheme  has  been  de- 
vised. 

The  use  of  machinery  and  ex- 
traneous energy  to  run  the  mach- 
inery was  the  first  step  in  the 
growth  of  production;  the  second 
step  is  being  taken  now  (and  what 
a  long  stride  it  is!) — the  use  of 
automation,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  electronic  brains  with 
various  machines  so  that  raw 
materials  may  be  directed  by 
those  brains  from  one  mechanical 
process  to  the  next  mechanical 
process,  and  so  on,  until  the  fin- 
ished product  is  automatically 
inspected  and  prepared  for  ship- 
ment. 

Those  who  believe  they  are 
financially  secure  on  account  of 
their  having  accumulated  enough 
money  to  live  on  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  or  having  adequate 
pensions,  or  trust  funds,  or  in- 
come from  stocks  and  bonds,  are 
living  under  a  delusion. 

They  think  that  just  because 
they  are  reasonably  solvent  their 
position  will  be  safe  no  matter 
what  happens  to  less  fortunate 
citizens.  However,  they  have  lost 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  entire 
economy  running  by  themselves 
in  case  most  other  people  lost 
their  jobs  through  the  extensive 
application  of  automation.  If, 
therefore,  the  volume  of  unsold 
inventories  became  so  great  as  to 
offset  the  assets  derived  from  sold 
commodities,  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic crisis  would  place  those 
with  favorable  bank  balances  in 
positions  where  they  were  no 
better  off  than  anybody  else. 
When  a  boat  hits  a  rock,  a  rich 
passenger  is  just  as  vulnerable  as 
a  poor  one. 

The  financial  security  of  indivi- 
duals is  only  as  secure  as  the 
Price  System,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  very  insecure  and  inade- 
quate. Government  spending 
and  the  inflation  of  business 
credit,  which  cannot  continue 
much  longer,  have  been  keeping 
the  Price  System  in  use  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  incapable 
o  f  distributing  technologically 
produced  abundance.  Research 
conducted  by  Technocracy  re- 
veals that  what  the  economists 
call  'business  c  y  c  1  e  s'  are  not 
cycles  but  progressions  toward  a 
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state  of  complete  collapse.  Each 
depression  has  been  far  worse 
than  the  previous  one,  and  the 
next  depression  will  probably  be 
one  from  which  there  will  be 
no  Price  System  recovery. 

Technocrats,  who  have  been 
predicting  the  failure  of  the  Price 
System  for  many  years,  will  be 
the  only  people  to  welcome  it; 
not  in  an  'I-told-you-so'  attitude, 
but  because  they  realize  that  only 
when  the  citizens  of  this  Conti- 
nent lack  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life  badly  enough  will 
they  awaken  from  their  apathy, 
cease  being  Simple  Simons  in  re- 
gard to  governmental  affairs,  and 
begin  to  comprehend  that  they 
cannot  catch  a  whale  in  a  pail. 
The  people  will  become  ready  and 
willing  to  discard  the  pail — the 
Price  System — and  will  begin  to 
mstall  a  Technate. 

This  will  mark  the  end  of  pail- 
size  operations  and  the  beginning 
of  whale-size,  Continental  opera- 
tions, which  will  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  and 
distribute  that  abundance  to  I 


everyone. 


-Edith  V.  Chamberlain 
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A  Power  Complex 


Every  North  American  automobile  manufacturer  is  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  naked,  brute  power.  What  possible  need  is  there  for  such 
thrust  in  city  or  suburban  driving,  limited  to  30  miles  an  hour  and 
so  often  a  bumper-to-bumper,  start-and-stop  crawl? 


TTATE  TO  INJECT  a  sour  note 
*■■■  into  all  the  whooping  and 
hollering  that's  attended  the  un- 
veiling of  the  new  Edsel  car,  but 
surely  this  is  the  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  the  cockeyed  conception 
of  the  modern  American  automo- 
bile. 

We  have  here,  in  the  low  price 
field,  the  culmination  of  what 
New  York's  Traffic  Commissioner 
T.  T.  Wiley  recently  described  as 
'a  horsepower  jag  that's  as  in- 
sidious as  opium.' 

The  Edsel's  engine  is  truly  a 
fearsome  thing,  available  up  to 
345  horsepower. 

The  local  dealer  proudly  boasts, 
*Man,  this  is  the  car  that's  going 
to  put  fire  on  the  highways.' 

Ron  Thornber,  our  automotive 
editor,  writes  of  his  test  drive: 
'It's  so  hot  that  even  a  quick 
nudge  on  the  accelerator  spins 
the  back  wheels  ...  it  exploded 
with  unholy  acceleration.' 
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True,  the  car  boasts  a  great 
many  other  selling  points,  but  it's 
this  absurd  charge  of  juice  that 
makes  it  unique  in  its  field  and 
is  the  ace  in  the  hole  of  Ford's 
gamble. 

Gamble?  Hardly. 

It  seems  more  likely  a  sure 
thing  on  this  horsepower-happy 
continent. 

In  fact  the  Edsel  is  no  trend- 
setter and  for  that  reason  it  is 
unfair  to  single  it  out.  Every 
manufacturer  is  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  naked,  brute  power. 

It's  hard  to  understand  why  the 
consumer  should  go  for  this. 

What  possible  need  is  there  for 
such  a  thrust  in  city  or  suburban 
driving,  limited  to  30  miles  an 
hour  and  so  often  a  bumper-to- 
bumper,  start-and-stop  crawl? 

What  is  the  use  of  unholy  ac- 
celeration in  today's  traffic? 

What  is  t  h  e  argument  f  o  r  a 
speed  potential  of  up  to  150  miles 
an  hour  when  there  isn't  a  high- 
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way  in  North  America  that  posts 
a  legal  limit  over  65? 

How  can  there  be  any  economy 
in  operating  a  machine  with  a 
bulldozer's  power  that  can  never 
be  tapped? 

And — what's  most  important — 
isn't  this,  in  fact,  a  lethal  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  anyone  off  the 
Indianapolis  bricks. 

Thornber  is  writing  of  the 
Edsel,  but  he  could  be  writing  of 
almost  any  American  -  built  car 
when  he  observes,  'For  the  man 
who  fails  to  understand  all  that 
power  and  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  foolishness,  abuses  it, 
this  car  could  be  as  gentle  a  pet 
as  a  striking  rattlesnake/ 

Consider  the  implications  of 
this  in  the  light  of  the  number  of 
idiots  who  are  driving  today. 

The  estimated  toll  of  deaths 
from  automobile  accidents  in  the 
United  States  this  year  —  deaths, 
remember — is  40,000. 

Four  out  of  five  of  them,  says 
the  National  Safety  Council,  are 
directly  attributable  to  excessive 
speed. 

That  'fire  on  the  highways'  the 
dealer  enthused  about  is  all  too 
often  a  fatal  flame. 

And  still  the  race  for  more 
horsepower  goes  on  and  has  now 


moved  into  the  low-price  range. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  North  American  pur- 
chaser is  in  the  iron  grip  of  a  kind 
of  conspiracy  that  associates  pres- 
tige with  the  size  and  chrome  of 
what's  out  there  in  his  garage. 

The  manufacturers  cater  to  this 
in  every  advertisement,  linking 
gracious  living  social  position 
with  their  names,  just  as  the 
booze-makers  do. 

The  result  is  that  designers  are 
no  longer  creating  vehicles  for 
utilitarian  transportation. 

Though  the  parking  problem 
becomes  more  acute  wheelbases 
stretch  longer  and  great  useless 
fins  stick  out  the  back. 

Though  the  price  of  gasoline 
was  never  higher  the  miles-per- 
gallon  of  the  average  car  was 
never  lower. 

Though  the  roads  were  never 
more  choked  the  average  car  is 
built  primarily  for  top  perfor- 
mance at  surging  speed. 

And  so  we  find  the  real  ad- 
vances in  practical  design  being 
made  in  Europe  with  small, 
sturdy  and  cleanly-lined  cars  that 
can  park  on  a  dime,  out-man- 
oeuvre every  American  -  built 
monster  and  yet  still  have  all  the 
speed  that  the  law  allows. 
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There  seems  little  hope  that  the  power  under  their  hoods  than 

technique  of  American  mass  pro-  ever  before  and  so,  while  the 

auction,  which  might  turn  out  a  authorities    beg,    implore   and 

truly   economical   and    practical  ^i        ^       ^i  x        •     j.  x      i 

•^     .„    ,  -,  Z       .^    .  threaten  the  motorist  to  slow 

car,   will   be   converted   lor   that 


down  and  live  longer,  the  manu- 
facturer gives  him  bigger  and 
year,  the  forecasts  say,  have  more      deadlier  bombs.  — Jack  Scott 


purpose. 

All  of  the  new  models  for  next      f acturer  gives  him  bigger  and 


i^  PORTLAND,  Ore.— U.S.  and  Canadian  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  were  told  by  their  president  that  there  is 
only  one   answer  to  unemployment — 'a   shorter   work  week.' 

A.  F.  Hartung  said  it  is  'time  the  AFL-CIO  takes  the  lead  to  bring  about  a 
shorter  work  week  by  whatever  method  is  necessary.  We  must  not  wait  until 
millions  more  become  unemployed.  .  .  .' 

Automation  was  blamed  by  the  IWA  executive  for  cutting  employment  10% 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago  while  production  declined  only  1.6%,  demonstrating 
that  worker  output  has  increased  through  the  use  of  automatic  machinery. 

^Associated  Press 

ii[  SAN  FRANCISCO — A  three-month  vacation  every  five  years  for  production 
workers  has  been  proposed  by  president  David  J.  McDonald  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

The  vacation  plan  was  one  of  three  suggestions  McDonald  offered  as  a  means 
of  meeting  what  he  called  the  'challenge  of  automation.' 

The  alternate  plans  were  a  four-day,  32-hour  week  or  a  five-day,  30-hour  week. 
'Automation  is  an  important  factor  in  future  union  goals,'  McDonald  said. 

— British  United  Press 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY — Development  of  an  electronic  heart  stimulator  that  could 
be  worn  in  a  shoulder  harness  has  been  reported  by  a  team  of  Harvard  researchers. 
They  said  animal  tests  suggest  the  possibility  the  device  might  be  employed 
to  help  certain  patients  who  are  unable  to  re-establish  a  normal  heart  beat  rate 
following  certain  surgical  operations  inside  the  heart.  — Associated  Press 

■^  SEATTLE — Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  hard  hit  by  air  force  economies,  said  it  is 
trying  to  borrow  another  $100,000,000  to  continue  operations. 

The  company  also  announced  it  will  close  its  Everett,  Wash.,  plant  by  June, 
throwing  an  additional  1500  workers  out  of  jobs  and  eliminating  a  jig  and  tool 
facility  started  only  a  year  ago.  —International  News  Service 

ii(  LONDON,  Eng.— Moscow  radio  has  announced  that  work  has  begun  in 
Armenia  on  the  world's  first  solar  power  station. 

Reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  onto  water  will  produce  steam  to  operate  a  turbine 
which  will  generate  about  2,500,000  kilowatts  a  year,  the  radio  said.  —Reuters 
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More  May  Be  Too  Many 


■T"HE  Sun  is  glad  to  inform  its 
*  readers  that  nowadays  a  man 
equipped  with  the  latest-type  ma- 
chine can  dig  60  postholes  in  two- 
and-a-half  hours.  Thirty  years 
ago  it  took  10  hours.  This  is  on 
the  information  of  the  Ford  Farm- 
ing Magazine  and  is  heartening. 

It  is  (of  course)  another  ex- 
ample of  mass  production  and  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  best  arguments 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  vastly  in- 
creased demand  for  post-h  o  1  e  s. 
Though  don't  ask  us  what  will  be 
done  with  the  increased  produc- 
tion following  that  demand. 

There  is  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  this.  Mass  production 
has  clipped  the  time  taken  to  dig 
postholes.  What  will  it  be  like 
with  automation  ? 

Can't  you  see  some  weird,  robot 
monstrosity  stalking  about  the 
world,  ordered  around  by  its  in- 
ternal electronic  brain,  digging 
postholes  like  crazy  ? 

The  stores  will  be  full  of  post- 
holes.  You,  and  you,  and  you  will 
be  pleaded  with  to  'Buy  postholes. 
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Stock  up  on  postholes  now.'  Man- 
ufacturers will  eye  inventories  of 
postholes  with  gloom.  Banks  will 
refuse  loans  to  manufacturers  of 
postholes  because  of  overproduc- 
tion. New  designs  will  come  out 
every  year  for  the  *most  beautiful 
posthole  ever.'  This  or  that  day 
will  be  Posthole  Day.  Posthole 
diggers  will  be  laid  off  while  man- 
ufacturers re-tool.  There  will  be 
demands  for  the  guaranteed  wage 
for  posthole  diggers.  New  uses 
will  be  found  for  postholes  to  ab- 
sorb the  surplus.  An  added  pro- 
duction problem  will  be  'do  it 
yourself  posthole  diggers.  Some 
of  the  added  production  will  be 
plowed  under. 

And  all  the  time,  increasing  in 
skill  and  productive  capacity,  the 
robot,  automation  posthole  Thing 
will  go  on  digging  postholes  until 
the  world  is  pockmarked  and  pit- 
ted and  ready  to  collapse  inward. 

It  is  a  problem  with  which  the 
world  must  grapple.  And  at  once. 
It  is  not  good  enough  merely  to 
say  that  more  postholes  will  offer 
more  politicians  an  opportunity  to 
sit  on  the  fence. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several   hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
"ji^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

ii[  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

•^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization- In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHlCMOr 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  il  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

— Enqfclopedia  AmericaBB 
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The  Ouarterly  Survey 


Unemployment  Up 

Unemployment  in  Canada 
reached  a  new  postwar  high  in 
early  January. 

Figures  given  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ottawa  by  Labor 
Minister  Michael  Starr  showed 
796,371  persons  looking  for  work 
with  the  National  Employment 
Service,  the  largest  number  at 
any  time  since  1940  when  the  gov- 
ernment agency  was  established. 

While  the  total  does  not  indi- 
cate absolute  unemployment,  it 
was  accompanied  by  other  figures 
estimating  a  new  mid-December 
high  of  unemployed  at  386,000,  a 
jump  of  almost  one  -  third  in  a 
month. 

President  Claude  Jodoin  of  the 
1,000,000  -  member  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  commented:  'We 
are  faced  with  a  situation  the 
seriousness  of  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.' 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
P.  Mitchell  has  predicted  that 
more  than  4,000,000  Americans 
will  be  out  of  a  job  during  Feb- 
ruary. This  would  be  the  highest 
unemployment  figure  since  1950. 

The  number  of  jobless  in  both 
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countries  is  expected  to  rise  still 
further  in  the  months  immediate- 
ly ahead. 

Technocracy  states  flatly  that 
there  is  no  cure  for  the  problem 
of  unemployment  under  the  pres- 
ent Price  System. 

Mere  in  Service  Jobs 

More  and  more  Canadians  are 
being  employed  in  'service  indus- 
tries' in  proportion  to  those  work- 
ing in  production  fields,  according 
to  the  Bank  of  Montreal's  busi- 
ness review  for  November,  which 


Toronto    Daily   Star 
Whoosh! 


summarizes  a  161-page  study  of 
the  subject  undertaken  by  the 
bank  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects. 
Today,  the  review  says,  45% 
of  the  labor  force  is  employed  in 
service  industries,  'generally  re- 
garded as  comprising  all  those 
sections  of  the  economy  that  do 
not  produce  goods  but  do  provide 
a  service  of  some  kind.'  This  pro- 
portion, which  continues  to  in- 
crease steadily,  compares  with 
18.5%  in  1881,  28%  in  1901  and 
38%  in  1931. 

Problem  oi  Plenty 

In  1958,  as  in  past  years,  a  big 
problem  is  resting  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

That  is  the  problem  caused  by 
the  ability  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  produce  more  and 
more  food  and  fiber. 

In  spite  of  all  the  attempted 
solutions  —  rigid  price  supports, 
flexible  price  supports,  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
marketing  agreements,  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  and  the  'soil  bank'  — 
farm  products  are  still  in  surplus. 

Year  after  year,  the  ability  of 
farmers  t  o  increase  production 
per  acre,  per  cow,  per  sow  has 


Fitapatrick  In  The  9t.  Louis  Poat-Dispatch 

"We've  Got  It  in  the  Bag,  Boys" 


thwarted  the  best  -  laid  plans  of 
politicians  and  agricultural  offi- 
cials. 

How  many  more  years  will  it 
lake  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
to  realize  that  the  Price  System 
and  plenty  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible? —The  Editor 

A    PRODUCTION    MICROMETER 

that  sorts  and  measures  10,000  miniature 
parts  an  hour  at  tolerances  as  fine  as 
.00003  is  being  manufactured  by  Affiliat- 
ed Manufacturers  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
Roller  Mike  sells  for  $1250  and  the 
manufacturer  claims  that  it  pays  for 
itself  in  weeks  by  speeding  up  produc- 
tion. 
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Ten  Mortal  Fears 


As  we  start  the  year  1958,  our  leaders  are  bedevilled  by  ten  mortal 
fears:  political  incompetence,  economic  incompetence,  abundance,  loss 
of  economic  supremacy,  isolation,  science  and  technology,  military 
weakness,  losing  the  next  war,  propaganda  failure  and  social  change. 


n  S  THE  YEAR  1958  makes  its 
■^^  appearance  on  the  calendar 
of  time,  and  as  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  an  appraisal  of  the  social 
situation  on  this  North  American 
Continent,  we  note  that  the  most 
prominent  features  are  the  emi- 
nences of  fear  that  rise  above  the 
haze  of  routine  and  contingent 
trivia  that  make  up  the  bulk  of 
human  living. 

Of  course,  these  fears  do  not 
prevail  with  much  clarity  among 
i  the  people  at  large;  for,  the  gen- 
eral populace  is  primarily  preoc- 
cupied with  details  which  affect 
the  respective  individuals,  who 
are  only  mildly  concerned  with 
the  greater  strategic  factors  that 
dominate  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  background 
of  the  personal,  individual  con- 
cerns of  the  common  people  — 
their  economic,  social,  health,  and 
legal  problems — there  is  a  vague 
and  fearful  awareness  that  all  is 
not  as  rosy  as  the  Happiness  Boys 
would  have  them  believe. 


Even  the  leaders  of  national  and 
world  affairs  are  dulled  in  their 
appraisals  of  the  strategic  situa- 
tion by  hopes,  desires,  stylized 
concepts,  and  mental  blocks.  Yet, 
intuitively  even  more  than  statis- 
tically, they  are  beginning  to 
sense  the  presence  of  accumulat- 
ing trends  which  fill  them  with 
fear  for  the  immediate  future. 
They  see  these  *m  e  n  a  c  e  s'  as 
clouds  and  pinnacles  rising  into 
the  skyways  of  this  jet-propelled 
age;  and  they  feel  that  calamity 
can  come  suddenly  and  disas- 
trously. 

There  are  numerous  secondary 
fears  and  apprehensions  which 
affect  only  tactical  details  of  the 
general  social  situation.  But  we 
shall  by-pass  those  at  this  time 
and  focus  attention  on  only  a  few 
of  the  fears  of  strategic  value 
which  dominate  the  horizons  of 
early  1958. 
Fear  of  Political  Incompetence 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
new  American  nation  in  1776, 
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there  has  been  an  uneasiness  re- 
garding the  competence  of  this 
'revolutionary  political  experi- 
ment.' This  apprehension  has  ex- 
hibited different  aspects  to  differ- 
ent people,  mainly  according  to 
their  positions  of  advantage  and 
economic  success  in  the  society. 
Those  apprehensions  are  now 
growing  into  outright  feai's,  with 
panicky  overtones. 

The  big  economic  interests  have 
always  feared  that  control  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  might  slip  out 
Oi  their  hands  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  at  large.  While  the 
political  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  nominally 
republican  in  structure  and  al- 
legedly democratic  in  operation, 
there  is,  among  the  social  elite 
set,  a  growing  dread  that  they 
might  become  so  in  fact.  This  fear 
developed  almost  into  a  hysteria 
under  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when  he 
attempted  to  loosen  some  of  the 
rigidity  of  McKinley-Hoover  re- 
publicanism— even  though  he  did 
so  in  the  name  of  expediency  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
status  quo.  This  expediency,  albeit 
mild  in  its  application,  appeared 
for  a  while  to  be  giving  the  public 
a  break,  and  this  was  abhorrent 


to  the  privileged  minority.  They 
now  dread  the  probability  of  hav- 
ing to  make  new  concessions  to 
the  public,  possibly  under  the 
guise  of  emergencies  brought  on 
by  an  economic  recession. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  is  reflected  the  fear 
of  democratic  failure  by  those 
who  espouse  it  in  principle.  This 
fear  besets  the  liberals  and  other 
proclaimers  of  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  is  based  in  part 
on  the  ruthless  arrogance  of  the 
economic  elite  in  forcing  their 
program  on  the  nation  and  in 
part  on  the  general  suspicion  that 
the  public  is  so  ignorant,  so  in- 
different, and  so  fickle  regarding 
major  social  issues  that  its  vote 
represents  a  very  dubious  tech- 
nique of  governance.  Because 
their  concepts  permit  them  no 
other  avenue  of  progress,  the 
liberals  trust  that,  somehow,  the 
public  can  be  educated  (or  at 
least  persuaded)  by  words  of  ex- 
planation and  rational  argumenta- 
tion (leavened  with  a  certain 
amount  of  piety)  to  the  end  that 
it  will  become  informed,  judicious 
and  benevolent.  This  hope  must 
eventually  find  its  niche  in  the 
Hall  of  Failures  along  side  of  the 
hope  for  the  Good  Moral  Life. 
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Those  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion which  control  national  affairs 
at  present  much  prefer  to  operate 
under  a  monarchy,  wherein  re- 
sides a  stable  and  conservative 
authority  to  which  they  may  tie 
their  social  status,  their  fortunes, 
£nd  their  exploitive  advantages. 
Next  to  a  monarchy,  they  prefer 
one  -  man  dictatorships,  albeit 
these  hold  power  by  virtue  of 
bribery,  force,  and  terror  and  are 
always  subject  to  sudden  over- 
turn. This  conclusion  is  obvious 
from  the  list  of  political  regimes 
which  the  United  States  most 
wholeheartedly  supports  and  pro- 
tects—  incidentally,  mostly  from 
internal  popular  resentment.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Francisco  Franco,  Oli- 
veira  S  a  1  a  z  a  r,  King  Paul,  Ibn 
Saud,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  and  a  number  of  the  Latin 
American  dictatorships  could 
long  survive  without  American 
backing  in  the  form  of  'advisors,' 
finances,  and  arms. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  reaction- 
ary political  regimes  are  incom- 
petent to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
dynamic  technological  age.  The 
reactionaries  like  to  think  that 
the  answer  to  our  political  ineffi- 
ciency  is   the   appointment   of   a 


'czar'  to  rule  over  this  department 
or  that.  No  doubt,  they  even  have 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  for 
the  function  of  a  commissar;  for, 
although  he  functions  under  the 
banner  of  an  'evil'  competitor,  he 
is  still  their  peer. 

As  we  shall  note  later,  the 
deepest  anxiety  of  the  reactionary 
administrators  is  focused  e  1  s  e- 
where  than  on  politics  as  such; 
and  the  same  kind  of  anxiety 
must  also  beset  the  commissars 
of  Russia.  However,  politics  in 
itself,  as  a  means  of  social  control 
is  proving  incompetent,  both  as 
to  meeting  the  problems  that  arise 
and  as  to  claiming  the  respect  of 
the  governed  people.  Politics, 
whatever  its  form,  is  nearing  The 
Brink  and  no  way  of  reversing 
this  course  is  in  sight.  Political 
people,  indeed,  have  reason  to  be 
fearful. 
Fear  of  Economic  Incompetence 

Political  governments  generally 
are  concerned,  primarily,  with 
refereeing  their  respective  na- 
tional economies.  They  are  parti- 
cularly interested  in  that  phase 
of  the  economy  known  as  the 
lakeoff  and  with  the  disposition 
that  is  made  of  it.  In  fact,  all 
political  governments  participate 
in  this  department  of  the  econo- 
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my,  taking  a  rakeoff  of  their  own 
in  the  form  of  taxes  and  other 
levies.  Political  governments  tend 
to  become  governments  of,  by, 
and  for  the  economic  predators. 

But  economic  systems  which 
encourage  predation(  and  we 
know  of  no  exceptions  under  the 
Price  System)  are  certain  to  be- 
come troublesome  to  their  respec- 
tive social  areas.  Practices  within 
those  systems  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  internal  conflicts  or  inter- 
national wars.  This  happens  even 
under  the  'best'  of  conditions. 

The  United  States  has  exper- 
ienced fewer  major  conflicts  than 
most  areas,  mainly  because  its 
rapid  rate  of  economic  expansion 
was  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  dis- 
crepancies from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Consequently,  the  watch- 
word of  the  American  economy 
has  been  'continuous  expansion.' 
Our  political  and  economic  lead- 
ers can  envision  the  future  in  no 
other  terms;  and  they  are  be- 
deviled by  a  perennial  fear  that, 
should  the  economy  ever  level  off, 
the  system  would  be  incompetent 
to  handle  the  job  at  hand,  or  even 
to  survive. 

A  major  tendency  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  has  been  to  con- 
centrate wealth  into  the  hands  of 


a  few  and  to  bring  the  vast  major- 
ity into  perpetual  poverty.  This 
tendency  has  been  somewhat  ob- 
scured by  the  rapid  rate  of  ex-  i 
pansion,  but  was  brought  into' 
sharp  focus  during  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  193 O's  when  there 
was  an  economic  contraction 
rather  than  an  expansion.  It  be- 
came clouded  over  again  during 
and  following  World  War  II  by 
the  accelerated  new  expansion 
set  off  by  the  grandiose  amplifica- 
tion of  credit  committed  in  the 
name  of  defence.  The  economy 
was  further  relieved  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  produce  was 
destroyed  (both  by  war  and  by 
design)  rather  than  poured  into 
the  channels  of  commerce. 

The  Free  Enterprise  system  of 
America  is  now  on  the  defensive 
and  its  Wise  Men  are  not  too  sure 
that  it  is  the  most  efficient  eco- 
nomic system  on  earth,  although 
they  keep  saying  it  is.  The  'ex- 
perts' both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment reahze  that  any  form  of  con- 
traction in  the  economy  now 
would  spell  the  end  of  the  recent 
prosperity  binge,  at  least;  and  it 
might  even  mean  the  end  of  the 
Free  Enterprise  system  as  a 
whole.  Their  particular  fear  is 
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that    Free    Enterprise    might    be 
supplanted  by  sociaHsm. 

However,  the  economic  leaders 
have  built  up  such  a  fear  and  hate 
of  socialism  in  the  country  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
leadership  of  America  would 
rather  plunge  the  nation  into 
catastrophe  than  consider  social- 
ism as  a  successor  to  Free  Enter- 
prise. Not  only  does  this  attitude 
prevail  among  the  economic  elite, 
but  it  has  permeated  the  labor 
unions  and  the  clergy  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  aggressive- 
ly weeded  out  their  leftist  ele- 
ments' and  have  openly  espoused 
reactionism. 

Thus,  one  of  the  great  strategic 
fears  of  the  coming  year  is  the 
fear  of  an  economic  depression — 
bigger  and  more  conclusive  than 
any  other  depression  in  our  his- 
tory. Already,  signs  of  hysteria 
are  developing  in  Washington  and 
other  financial  centers.  But,  so 
far,  the  only  antidote  being  con- 
sidered is  more  government 
spending  for  armaments,  the  ex- 
penditures financed  with  an  un- 
balanced budget. 
Fear  of  Abundance 

A  new  factor  has  entered  into 
the  economy  of  America  to  ter- 
rorize   its    administrators.    This 


terrible  new  factor  is  abundance. 
If  it  were  not  for  abundance,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Free  En- 
terprise system  could  survive  for 
a  long  time  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions, 
albeit  no  doubt  with  periodic 
'hard  times'  for  the  citizenry.  But 
abundance  is  the  one  thing  which 
the  Price  System  as  a  whole  can- 
not tolerate.  It  is  the  one  'ailment' 
that  is  100  per  cent  fatal. 

Consequently,  every  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  government, 
by  business,  and  by  the  other 
upholders  of  scarcity  values  to 
manipulate  the  economy  so  as  to 
offset  the  effects  of  actual  and 
potential  abundance.  The  govern- 
ment is  buying  up  huge  amounts 
of  'surplus'  agricultural  produce 
and  keeping  them  off  the  market. 
The  steel  industry,  boasting  a 
productive  capacity  of  some  140 
million  tons  per  year,  is  now  oper- 
ating at  about  half  its  full  capacity 
— in  order  to  avoid  an  abundance 
of  steel  and  to  hold  up  the  price. 
Such  measures  are,  at  most,  tem- 
porary expediencies. 

The  national  leaders  are  ter- 
rorized by  the  long  term  implica- 
tions of  abundance.  They  fear  that 
scarcity  is  getting  out  of  hand; 
but  their  concepts  will  not  permit 
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them  to  accept  and  adapt  to 

abundance. 
Fear  of  Losing 
Economic  Supremacy 

Closely  related  to  the  fear  of 
economic  incompetence  at  home 
is  the  fear  of  losing  out  in  the 
struggle  for  domination  of  the 
world's  commerce.  Following 
World  War  II,  the  United  States 
held  a  virtual  stranglehold  on  the 
world.  We  tried  (with  temporary 
success)  to  dictate  which  nations 
could  trade  with  which  other 
nations  and  with  what  kinds  of 
goods  and  in  what  quantities. 

With  our  war  -  expanded  pro- 
ductive capacity  available  for 
producing  articles  of  commerce, 
cur  industry  spewed  forth  shoddy 
goods  by  the  millions  of  tons  and 
these  were  hurriedly  spread 
around  the  world.  In  fact,  foreign 
trade  was  given  a  higher  priority 
for  American  production  than 
were  the  American  consumers 
themselves.  You  probably  still  re- 
member how  difficult  it  was  for 
citizens  of  this  Continent  to  get 
new  automobiles  and  njdon  stock- 
ings, for  example,  right  after  the 
v.ar,  while  these  items  were  being 
exported  abroad  by  the  shipload. 
Such  exports  sopped  up  the  ready 
cash  of  the  rich  foreigners,  par- 
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ticularly  the  luxury-hungrey  elite 
'refugees'  and  war  profiteers;  and 
they  were  further  underwritten 
by  foreign  aid  and  give-away 
programs,  federal  and  private. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  advan- 
tages acquired  by  the  United 
States,  the  economic  tide  has 
gradually  turned  against  us. 
America's  political  and  business 
economists  lacked  long-term  stra- 
tegic intelligence.  They  naively 
tried  to  build  up  a  world-wide 
demand  for  American  consumer 
goods  among  people  who  had 
neither  the  purchasing  newer  nor 
an  appreciation  for  those  goods. 
For  example,  how  can  you  expect 
people  to  develop  enthusiasm  over 
American  electrical  appliances 
when  they  have  never  had  the 
use  of  electricity  in  their  lives 
and  still  have  no  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing it?  It  is  absurd,  even 
granted  they  had  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  stuff,  which  most  of 
them  don't  have.  Their  urgent 
demands  are  much  simpler  and 
more  primitive. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Japan, 
Britain,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
Russia,  and  Brazil,  were  forced 
to  view  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion more  realistically.  They  did 
not  have  the  capital  or  the  tech- 
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nology  to  compete  with  America 
in  mass  production.  But  they 
found  they  could  outcompete  us 
in  two  general  categories  of  goods 
which  were  soon  to  be  in  demand 
everywhere,  including  the  United 
States.  These  categories  were 
(1)  cheap  but  serviceable  utility 
goods  of  all  kinds  and  (2)  high 
quality  precision  equipment. 

The  United  States  not  only  re- 
fused to  produce  the  kinds  of 
goods  most  in  demand  around  the 
world,  but  it  also  insisted  on  a 
wider  spread  between  production 
costs  and  sale  price.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  dominate 
world  markets  and  are  even  flood- 
ing this  country  far  below  current 
American  prices.  Now  that 
Russia's  technology  is  built  up  to 
the  point  that  it  can  manufacture 
for  export,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
becoming  our  chief  competitor  in 
world  trade,  particularly  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can freighters  are  lying  idle  for 
lack  of  overseas  business. 

Fear  of  defeat  in  the  economic 
*Cold  War'  was  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  voiced  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  recent  State  of 
the  Union  speech. 


Fear  of  Isolation 

In  its  economic  adventures,  the 
United  States  has  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  it  had  the 
right  and  duty  to  go  out  around 
the  world  and  grab  off  whatever 
resources  it  wanted  with  only  a 
minimal  payoff  to  the  'native' 
populations,  usually  in  the  form 
of  bribes  to  the  ruling  big-wigs. 
Madison  Avenue  descriptions  of 
the  greatness  and  the  glorious 
prosperity  that  are  to  bless 
America  for  the  next  25  years  (at 
least)  are  predicated  upon  our 
having  a  free  hand  in  acquiring 
for  ourselves  some  four-fifths  of 
the  earth's  production  of  re- 
sources. The  heralds  of  everlast- 
ing prosperity  and  continual 
growth  do  not  conceive  of  the 
possibility  that  foreign  resources 
may  soon  become  closed  to  Ameri- 
can exploitation.  But  the  first 
twinges  of  fear  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  a  few  of  our  more  sober 
economic  leaders.  This  is  a  fear 
that  surely  will  not  lessen  as  time 
goes  on. 

Other  nations  are  building  up 
a  demand  for  resources  far  in 
excess  of  anything  they  have  re- 
quired previously.  All  over  the 
globe,  power  plants  are  being 
thrown  into  production.  Much  of 
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this  power  is  used  to  run  factor- 
ies; and,  in  order  to  run  factories, 
people  need  resources.  Foreign 
people  are  also  conceiving  the 
idea  of  utilizing  some  of  their  pro- 
duction to  enhance  their  own 
standard  of  living,  and  that  real- 
ization creates  a  boom  demand 
for  added  resources. 

The  idea  of  nationalization  of 
resources,  power,  and  industry 
without  compensation  to  the  own- 
ers, foreign  or  domestic,  is  'catch- 
ing on'  in  the  world.  This  means 
that  the  days  of  profitable  foreign 
investments  by  American  private 
enterprise  shall  soon  come  to  a 
close — and  the  Marines  will  be 
helpless  to  save  them.  Who,  then, 
will  get  the  world's  resources? 

The  first  call  on  a  nation's  re- 
sources will  be  that  of  the  domes- 
tic industry;  and,  after  that,  the 
surplus  will  be  bartered  to  other 
nations  in  exchange  for  other 
needed  resources.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  raw  minerals  will  flow 
freely  through  the  channels  of 
exploitive  commerce.  Rather  than 
shipping  its  resources  abroad, 
each  nation  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  make  them  up  into  fin- 
ished goods;  and  it  will  be  the 
goods  which  are  exported,  if  any- 
thing, not  the  minerals.  The 


warning  signs  are  already  up,  and 
our  leaders  will  have  plenty  of 
reason  to  be  afraid  as  soon  as  they 
learn  to  read  those  signs. 

If  the  United  States  is  ever 
forced  to  retreat  within  its  own 
boundaries  and  to  seek  there  the 
materials  used  by  its  industries, 
we  shall  have  to  adjust  rapidly 
to  the  status  of  a  second-class 
nation.  Our  present  greatness  is, 
in  large  measure,  built  upon  the 
predatory  leaching  of  other  areas; 
hence,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
go  it  alone  on  a  self-contained 
basis. 

The  only  answer  to  this  con- 
tingency is  that  which  Technoc- 
racy has  long  advocated:  The 
consolidation  and  integration  of 
the  whole  Technate  Area  into  one 
operational  unit.  This  Area  can 
become  self  -  contained  and  self- 
sufficient,  but  the  United  States 
alone  cannot.  No  matter  how  long 
the  solution  is  delayed,  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  factors  are 
juggled  around,  t,he  ultimate 
answer  remains  the  same. 
Fear  of  Science  and  Technology 

The  United  States  once  had  a 
technological  potential  and  cap- 
ability that  far  outranked  that  of 
any  other  area  of  the  earth.  Now, 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  rank 
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first;  and,  what  is  more  significant, 
we  are  afraid  to  develop  the  full 
potential  we  do  have,  which  is 
still  very  great.  The  leaders  of  our 
society  have  a  morbid  fear  of 
science  and  technology  and  they 
prefer  not  to  see  them  utilized 
to  their  fullest  extent.  They  fear 
that  scientific  knowledge  will 
undermine  the  old  values  founded 
on  superstition  and  philosophical 
'wisdom.'  The  present  political 
administration  of  the  U.S.  is  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  science,  as  re- 
flected in  repeated  statements  of 
Eisenhower,  Dulles,  and  Nixon. 
Theirs  is  a  world  of  philosophical 
values  and  make-believe  which 
cannot  stand  up  in  the  light  of 
facts  and  an  objective  under- 
standing of  nature. 

Science  has  been  like  a  hurri- 
cane of  destruction  to  the  old 
concepts  and  beliefs  once  cher- 
ished as  Sacred  Truths;  tech- 
nology has  changed  man's  ways 
of  doing  things  and  thereby  pro- 
vided him  with  physical  wealth 
never  before  considered  possible 
or  desirable.  To  the  high  priests 
of  the  Old  Order,  science  is  a 
curse  upon  the  world  and  tech- 
nology is  a  tool  of  Satan. 

Perhaps  more  deplorable  than 
the  effects  of  science  on  philoso- 


phical make  -believe  are  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  economic 
field  by  technology.  The  old  pat- 
terns are  being  completely 
altered.  The  Old  Order  was  based 
on  human  toil,  poverty,  and  deg- 
radation. The  leaders  of  the  Old 
Order  gloried  in  the  sight  of  sub- 
ject people  scurrying  around  like 
ants.  The  farmlands  once  were 
infested  with  busy  workers.  The 
early  factories  were  swarming 
with  toiling  humanity.  This  gave 
the  leaders  a  sense  of  power  and 
authority.  But  now,  when  huge 
projects  are  completed  with  only 
a  few  elite  employees,  and  when 
large  factories  are  operated 
almost  without  workers,  it  is 
enough  to  give  the  old  leaders  the 
willies.  Further,  things  seem  to  be 
getting  out  of  hand  for  them  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Innovations  of  a 
competitor  often  render  obsolete 
something  that  has  flourished  for 
many  years.  The  problems  and 
circumstances  of  administration 
keep  changing.  Their  comprehen- 
sion of  the  operations  and  inter- 
relationships becomes  muddled. 
The  conservative  leaders  yearn 
for  the  'good  old  days'  of  cheap 
and  abundant  labor,  stable  eco- 
nomic  conditions,   and   negligible 
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change.   Science  gets  blamed  for 
the  change. 

Consequently,  the  leadership  of 
America  consistently  and  persis- 
tently has  tried  to  downgrade 
science  and  ridicule  scientists.  It 
has  eulogized  and  glorified  the 
businessman,  the  politician,  the 
financier,  the  entertainer,  and  the 
priest;  but  it  regards  the  technical 
men  as  'eggheads.'  The  McCarthy- 
Nixon  purge  of  scientists  in 
America  was  merely  a  more  than 
usual  rabid  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral official  attitude. 

Politics,  whatever  its  brand 
name,  is  incompatible  with 
science.  At  the  showdown  politics 
must  go.  This  is  as  true  in  Russia 
as  in  the  United  States.  No  doubt 
the  commissars  are  as  fearful  of 
science  as  are  the  bureaucrats. 
For  whatever  consolation  it  may 
afford,  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
United  States  is  not  alone  in  this 
lear  of  coming  developments. 
Fear  of  Military  Weakness 

Ever  since  they  moved  into  the 
fighting  of  World  War  I  to  help 
mop  up  that  'mess'  in  Europe  and 
protect  investment  values,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have 
felt  that  they  were  invincible  as 
a  military  power — that  no  nation 
on  earth  could  possibly  defeat  the 
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great  United  States.  We  may  have 
had  certain  reservations  about  the 
efficacy  of  Christian  morality  and 
democratic  principles  as  factors 
in  achieving  military  victory,  but 
we  have  never  had  any  doubts 
about  the  efficacy  of  our  techno- 
logy, our  resources,  and  our  man- 
power.  As  a  consequence,  the 
American  public  approached  the 
war  with  Japan  in  1941  with  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  a  six- 
weeks'  job.  Although  this  super- 
iority complex  was  given  a  sizable 
set-back  during  the  progress  of 
the  war,  the  dramatic  climax  of 
the  victory  was  such  as  to  restore 
our  confidence  in  our  miUtary 
prowess.  So,  when  we  catapulted 
ourselves  into  the  Korean  War, 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  vic- 
tory would  be  ours  in  a  matter 
of  a  week  or  two,  if  not  sooner. 
Then,  through  the  long-drawn-out 
struggle  of  the  Korean  War  and 
its  final  stalemate  (although  con- 
ducted against  'inferior'  and 
'backward'  Asiatics),  we  became 
aroused  to  the  realization  that 
America  is  not  totally  invincible. 
However,  we  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  rationalization  that  we 
held  back  our  most  effective 
weapons  and  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  been  fired  in  order  to 
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limit  the  scope  and  cost  of  the 
war. 

America's  self-satisfaction  with 
its  military  capability  following 
World  War  II  was  based  largely 
on  the  belief  that  we  were  in 
sole  possession  of  Atomic  Bombs 
as  well  as  the  know-how  and  eco- 
nomic capacity  for  making  them. 
In  fact,  we  were  convinced  that 
we  were  some  50  years  ahead  of 
the  nearest  competitor.  This  self- 
assurance  was  short  -  lived  with 
the  rapid  success  of  Russia  in 
producing  a  similar  bomb.  Then 
v/e  jumped  ahead  again  with  the 
Hydrogen  Bomb,  only  to  have  the 
Russians  catch  up  with  us  again 
in  a  matter  of  months.  Since  then, 
we  have  watched  the  Soviets 
move  out  ahead  of  us  in  one  field 
of  military  capability  after  an- 
other. In  spite  of  repeated  assur- 
ances from  the  president,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  mili- 
tary brass  that  the  United  States 
is  still  really  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  least  in  striking  power, 
there  is  much  skepticism  that 
such  is  so  and  there  is  a  growing 
fear  that  it  definitely  is  not  so. 
Fear  of  Losing  the  Next  War 

America's  reliance  at  present  is 
on  its  Strategic  Air  Command  of 
heavy  bombers,  operated  mainly 
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from  overseas  bases  around  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  given  as- 
surances for  the  future,  however, 
that  America  will  outdistance  the 
Russians  in  the  development  of 
long  -  range  missiles  as  well  as 
other  defence  weapons.  But,  after 
the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of 
1957  few  people  take  such  assur- 
ances seriously.  From  the  street 
corners  to  the  halls  of  oratory  to 
the  posts  of  military  command, 
tliere  is  a  pervading  fear  —  fear 
that,  in  case  of  a  showdown, 
America  will  lose  the  next  war. 
In  our  more  expansive  moods,  we 
may  feel  that  the  Russians  are 
not  quite  capable  of  defeating  us 
outright;  rather,  we  fear,  it  will 
be  a  war  of  mutual  annihilation. 
When  we  are  not  feeling  so  good, 
we  tend  to  cringe  in  fear  of  the 
dreadful  fate  that  surely  awaits 
us — in  spite  of  reassurances  of 
Civilian  Defence  that  we  may 
have  as  much  as  30  minutes  to 
get  out  of  the  target  area  in  case 
of  a  surprise  attack.  Nor  are  we 
much  impressed  by  the  promises 
being  circulated  by  the  military 
public  relations  officials  that  in 
another  two  years,  plus  or  minus, 
we  will  have  developed  the  means 
to  detect  and  destroy  interconti- 
nental missiles  while  they  are  still 
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in  flight.  The  cynical  answer  to 
all  this  assurance  is,  'You  tell 
them,  brother!' 

Among  the  factors  which  likely 
would  contribute  to  a  defeat  in 
a  war  with  Russia  is  the  incapac- 
ity and  reluctance  of  our  so-called 
allies  in  the  Cold  War.  As  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  exercise,  you  might 
go  over  the  list  of  these  allies  and 
mark  down  which  ones  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  stymie  a  de- 
termined Russian  advance.  For 
your  convenience,  here  is  a  more 
or  less  complete  Ust:  South  Korea, 
Japan,  Taiwan  (Formosa) ,  Philip- 
pines, South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  Austraha,  New  Zealand, 
Saudi-Arabia,  Jordan,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Greece,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  West 
Germany,  Benelux,  Britain,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Iceland,  and  Latin 
America  (Some  18  nations  and 
'nacionitas'  plus  dependencies) . 
Even  if  the  leaders  of  these  allies 
can  be  bought,  how  about  the 
people?  It  would  be  more  realistic 
to  regard  them  as  deficits,  liabili- 
ties, and  handicaps  rather  than 
as  allies. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  fore- 
front of  national  affairs,  particu- 
larly those  responsible  for  past 
and  present  decisions  and  policy, 


is  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
other  specified  individuals,  de- 
partments, administrations,  or  po- 
litical parties.  But  they  are  not 
blaming  these  others  for  getting 
the  United  States  into  the  Cold 
War  or  the  arms  race.  All  they 
are  irritated  and  worried  about  is 
that  we  were  'prevented'  from 
keeping  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
the  field  of  military  competence. 
Their  main  concern  now  is  that 
we  may  never  be  able  to  catch 
up  with  the  Russians,  much  less 
surpass  them,  in  annihilative  cap- 
ability. 

Only  a  few  Americans  (mostly 
scientists)  deplore  the  arms  race 
enough  to  speak  out  against  it. 
The  liberals,  the  moderates,  the 
conservatives,  and  the  reaction- 
aries are  all  frantically  demand- 
ing that  more  money  be  spent 
more  effectively  in  meeting  the 
'Russian  challenge.' 

The  fear  that  America  has  lost 
the  arms  race  and  is  in  danger 
of  losing  Worll  War  III  is  develop- 
ing into  almost  a  hysteria  at  this 
time.  The  national  leaders  are 
getting  a  case  of  screaming 
m.eemies  over  missiles. 
Fear  of  Propaganda  Failure 

During  the  Twentieth  Century, 
y\merica   achieved  supremacy   in 
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the  employment  of  propaganda 
and  the  mastery  of  its  techniques. 
Our  own  people,  thanks  to  adver- 
tising and  the  mass  media  of  com- 
munications, are  undoubtedly  the 
most  propagandized  people  on 
earth. 

Our  leaders  are  doped  with  the 
faith  that  words,  jingles,  and  ani- 
mated cartoons  will  hypnotize  the 
American  people  into  taking  im- 
mediate and  positive  action — to 
rush  out  and  buy  a  specified  com- 
mercial product,  accept  a  certain 
Truth,  to  join  in  a  Crusade  for  a 
specified  principle.  The  radios 
and  televisions  blare  forth  this 
propaganda  repetitiously  at  short 
intervals  all  day  and  most  of  the 
night.  And  how  does  it  affect  the 
motivations  of  the  listeners  and 
viewers?  At  the  first  excited  pitch 
in  the  voice  of  the  announcer, 
indicating  a  forthcoming  'pause 
for  an  important  message,'  they 
take  time  out  to  go  to  the  toilet. 

America  has  made  the  mistake 
of  presuming  that  what  is  said 
about  something  is  far  more  con- 
vincing than  the  thing  itself.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  tried  to  con- 
duct international  relations  on  the 
same  presumption,  with  the  result 
that  our  veracity  is  subjected  to 
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disdain  all  over  the  world,  even 
at  home. 

There  is  a  technique  of  propa- 
ganda that  requires  no  words  at 
all,  yet  it  is  overwhelming  in  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  the  technologi- 
cal technique.  Let  a  nation  design 
an  advanced  piece  of  machinery, 
build  a  superbly  engineered 
structure,  or  devise  an  effective 
method  of  combatting  some 
disease;  these  carry  an  impact 
around  the  world.  They  need  no 
words  to  carry  their  message.  The 
two  Sputniks  launched  by  Russia 
in  late  1957  produced  far  more 
propaganda  effect  than  the  mil- 
lions of  words  broadcast  over  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  combined,  with  the  bal- 
loon messages  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  Sputniks  sank  the  United 
States  to  a  second  class  power. 

The  steel  mills  of  China  and 
India;  the  precision  equipment 
produced  by  Sweden,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Switzerland;  the  great 
dams  and  power  stations  being 
constructed  in  Russia,  China, 
France,  and  India;  the  4000-mile 
grid  of  direct  current  transmis- 
sion lines  being  installed  in 
Russia — these   speak   a   language 
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that   people   understand   and   ap- 
preciate. 

The  swept  -  wing  cars  of  '58 
pouring  out  of  Detroit  may  be 
works  of  art,  but  they  are  not 
outstanding  propaganda  achieve- 
ments, not  to  a  world  which  can 
better  appreciate  the  simple,  effi- 
cient, economical  little  cars  of 
Europe. 

America's  leaders  are  desper- 
ately afraid  that  they  are  losing 
out  in  the  propaganda  struggle 
for  men's  minds.  This  fear  domi- 
nates almost  everything  they  do 
in  the  pubHc  relations  field  at 
this  time.  In  fact,  they  are  more 
afraid  of  a  propaganda  flopnik 
than  they  are  of  a  Russian  Sput- 
nik. 

Fear  of  Social  Change 

The  grand  fear  in  the  back- 
ground of  all  other  fears  of  1958 
is  the  fear  of  fundamental  social 
change.  This  grows  out  of  the 
suspicion  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  American  Way  and  its  pro- 
claimed virtues  might  be  invalid 
and  untenable.  Our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  leaders  have 
'gone  for  broke'  in  support  of  the 
old  values,  and  most  of  them 
would  almost  as  soon  drop  dead 
as   admit,   for   instance,   that  the 


Technocrats  were  correct  all 
along. 

If  the  system  could  be  manipu- 
lated in  some  way  that  would 
retain  the  essential  features  of 
the  Price  System,  notably  politics, 
business  enterprise,  and  social 
distinctions,  many  of  these  people 
probably  could  reconcile  them- 
selves to  a  moderate  degree  of 
change.  But  we  can  look  for  them 
to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any 
change  that  would  involve  the 
replacement  of  politics  with  func- 
tional control,  any  distribution  of 
abundance  to  all  citizens  without 
price,  and  a  status  of  social  and 
economic  equality  for  everyone. 
They  will  yield  their  positions 
only  to  a  social  force  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  cannot  stand 
up  against  it.  Theirs  is  not  so 
much  fear  that  that  force  will 
come  from  the  outside  as  from 
within  the  society  of  this  Con- 
tinent. 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  on  the 
surface  that  science,  technology, 
and  the  endowments  of  nature 
favored  free  enterprise,  laissez 
faire  politics,  and  the  pious  life. 
The  Great  Depression  once  shook 
their  faith  in  this  facade  severely, 
only  to  have  that  faith  restored 
by  the  credit  expansion  of  World 
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War  II.  Then,  with  everything  of 
the  last  decade  seeming  to  vah- 
date  the  hopes  and  beliefs  of  the 
Price  System  devotees,  the  old 
magic  started  going  out  of  the 
system.  The  best  tricks  in  the 
book  have  been  tried.  What  is 
there  left  to  try?  Even  the  surest 
trick  of  all  —  war  —  is  losing  its 
appeal. 

If  this  were  merely  a  tactical 
problem,  it  probably  would  be 
met  with  the  glib  remark,  *the 
scientists  will  find  a  way.'  But  the 
question  of  social  mechanics  as  a 
whole  is  one  that  the  Price  Sys- 
tem leaders  do  not  want  answered 
by  science. 

But  the  strategic  answer  to  the 
great  problems  of  the  North 
American  Continent  must  come 
from  science — from  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  social  order. 
In    other    words,    the    answer    is 


Technocracy.  But  Technocracy  is 
not  just  a  remedy  for  a  dilemma. 
11  is  an  entirely  new  design  and 
a  new  social  technique,  one  that 
will  provide  mankind  with  physi- 
cal abundance  and  well-being  be- 
yond anything  dreamed  of  by  the 
philosophers  during  their  wildest 
hallucinations.  But  these  things 
are  measurable,  predictable,  and 
fully  capable  of  fulfillment  on  this 
earth  and  during  this  lifetime. 

Let  the  tyrants  of  the  Price 
System  cringe  in  fear.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  Old  Order 
is  passing  and  that  a  New  Order 
of  the  Ages  is  about  to  be  bom. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not 
afraid  of  science  and  the  abundant 
life,  this  is  not  a  time  for  fear, 
rather,  it  is  a  time  for  encourage- 
ment and  renewed  endeavor. 

Technocracy  welcomes  you  to 
the  fight.  —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


■^  MONTREAL — A  system  of  fluoroscope  examination  by  remote  control — believed 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world — was  demonstrated  recently  at  Jean  Talon  hospital. 

The  apparatus  uses  a  motion  picture  camera  and  television  equipment  and  was 
developed  by  Dr.  Guy  Duckett,  radiologist  at  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Albert  Jultras, 
professor  of  radiology  at  the  University  of  Montreal. 

Dr.  Duckett  said  that  the  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  radiolo- 
gist to  work  in  a  lighted  room  separate  from  the  patient.  It  protects  the  operator 
completely  from  X-ray  exposure,  he  said.  — Canadian  Press 

']Ar  OTTAWA — Business  failures  were  25%  higher  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1957  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  reports  failures  rose  to  616  from  491  while  liabilities 
rose  7%  to  $20,109,000  from  $18,867,000.  Average  lability  fell  to  $32,600  from 
$38,400.  —Canadian  Press 
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lecessity  Demands 


A  study  of  history  shows  that  most  inventions  and  social  advances 
had  uphill  struggles  against  stubborn  resistance.  Invariably,  though, 
when  the  necessity  for  change  became  great  enough^  its  demands  have 
overcome  all  opposition.  So  too  will  it  be  with  Technocracy. 


■T'HE  old  maxim  that  'Necessity 
"^  is  the  mother  of  invention' 
is  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment as  appHed  to  the  hoard  of 
scientific  and  technological  dis- 
coveries which  has  eventuated  in 
today's  standard  of  living  in  the 
two  centuries  since  the  practical 
development  of  the  steam  engine. 
While  many  North  Americans  try 
to  kid  themselves  and  others  that 
this  current  result  is  the  product 
of  great  vision  and  planning,  the 
actual  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  life  -  enhancing  inventions 
had  a  tough  uphill  struggle 
against  stubborn  resistance.  In 
seme  cases  the  resistance 
stemmed  from  a  long-conditioned 
human  reluctance  to  surrender 
the  inefficient  familiar  for  the  ef- 
ficient unfamiliar.  More  often  it 
lesulted  from  the  scarcity  limita- 
tions of  the  Price  System.  Invari- 
ably, though,  when  the  necessity 
for  change  became  great  enough, 
its  demands  have  overcome  all 
opposition. 
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Out  of  the  need  for  a  faster, 
cheaper  way  of  removing  ground 
water  from  British  mines  came 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
which  opened  the  door  to  the  first 
Industrial  Revolution.  Supplant- 
ing much  musclepower  with  the 
steampower  derived  from  the 
burning  of  coal,  this  innovation 
transformed  life  first  in  the  land 
of  its  origin  and  then  in  North 
America  to  which  it  was  soon  in- 
troduced. A  particularly  fortu- 
nate agglomeration  of  energy 
sources  and  raw  materials  on  this 
Continent  combined  with  the  ex- 
uberance of  its  colonizing  citizen- 
ry to  give  this  land  area  an  early 
material  advantage  over  less 
favorably  endowed  Britain  and 
other  countries  of  western 
Europe. 

Almost  overnight  muscle-oper- 
ated manufacturing  equipment 
was  rendered  obsolete,  so  mech- 
anized equipment  had  to  be  de- 
signed to  keep  pace  with  that 
{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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\^¥  rHAT  looks  like  the  most  significant  step  yet  taken  toward  one 
^  •  of  the  electrical  industry's  age-old  goals — the  direct  conversion 
of  heat  energy  into  electrical  energy — has  come  out  of  the  General 
Electric  Research  Laboratory  at  Schenectady,  N.Y.  It's  a  revolutionary 
new  electronic  device  known  as  a  thermionic  converter. 

As  yet  the  device  has  no  commercial  application,  according  to 
Dr.  Guy  Suits,  GE  vice-president  and  director  of  research.  But  what 
it  promises  for  the  future  is  something  like  this:  Extremely  high 
temperatures  (such  as  someday  may  be  available  from  atomic  power 
plants,  the  exhaust  of  jet  engines,  or  even  the  sun  itself)  can  be 
converted  directly  to  electricity  without  the  use  of  any  intermediate 
machine,  such  as  a  steam  turbine. 

The  GE  device  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that,  under  proper 
conditions,  electrons  can  be  'boiled  out  of  a  hot  metal  surface,'  and 
used  directly  to  produce  an  electric  current. 

Though  commercial  application  is  still  far  off  in  the  future,  the 
scientific  impact  of  the  new  device  is  great.  Already,  by  this  method, 
experimental  converters  have  changed  more  than  8%  of  applied 
heat  energy  to  electric  power.  Researchers  are  confidently  shooting  for 
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a  30%  conversion  efficiency — ^a  figure  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  40%  rate  of  modern  steam  turbine  generators. 

Long  Search — For  many  decades  man  has  struggled  with  the 
heat-to-power  conversion  mystery.  An  ordinary  flat-iron,  scientists 
reasoned,  converts  electricity  into  heat  with  high  efficiency.  Why 
couldn't  a  means  be  found  to  turn  the  conversion  in  the  other  direc- 
tion— directly  from  heat  to  electricity? 

Some  attempts  at  direct  conversion  have  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful. The  thermocouple  and  the  thermogalvanic  cell,  for  example, 
have  been  useful  in  converting  heat  to  electricity  in  special  situations 
where  ordinary  electrical  sources  are  unavailable  or  impractical,  and 
where  efficiency  is  unimportant.  Solid-state  semiconductor  materials 
are  also  being  considered  as  another  possible  way  to  lick  the  problem. 

None  of  these,  or  any  other  current  approach,  however,  gives 
promise  of  providing  anything  like  the  efficiency  that  the  'thermionic 
converter'  would  seem  to  offer. 

Smooth  Path — The  GE  experimental  converter  combines  several 
well-known  scientific  principles.  In  simple  terms,  it  comes  down  to 
this:  A  system  in  which  a  hot  electrode  (above  2,500F)  is  made  to 
emit  electrons,  and  a  colder  (though  still  red  hot)  electrode  is  set  up 
to  collect  them. 

The  basic  trick,  says  its  inventor,  Dr.  Volney  C.  Wilson,  was  to 
find  a  way  of  smoothing  the  path  of  the  electrons  between  the  two 
electrodes,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  energy  as  possible.  GE  seems  to 
have  found  the  answer  by  (1)  working  out  a  new  design  for  the 
converters'  electrodes,  and  (2)  setting  up  a  special  gas  environment 
within  the  envelope  that  encloses  them.  The  gas  environment  results 
in  a  more  efficient  flow  of  electrons  than  was  ever  before  possible. 
And  the  new  electrode  design  permits  a  coolant  (in  this  case  an  inert 
gas)  to  be  run  through  the  collector  electrode — thus  keeping  its 
temperature  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  electrode  emitting 
electrons. 

Dr.  Wilson  explains  the  importance  of  smoothing  the  path  of  the 
electrons  by  a  simple  comparison.  Boiling  electrons  out  of  the  hot 
electrode  and  into  a  cooler  one,  he  says,  is  analogous  to  lifting  water 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  running  it  down  the  hill  to  make  it  do 
some  work  for  you.  To  get  it  to  do  the  best  work,  you  have  to  help 
it  run  down  the  hill  as  straight  as  possible. 

Getting  Through  a  Crowd — You  might  compare  the  path-smooth- 
ing to  helping  a  man  make  his  way  through  a  crowd.  Electrons  on  the 
hotter  electrode  are  boiled  off  its  surface  into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere by  the  trillions.  But  when  any  single  electron  heads  out  into 
such  a  crowd,  it  tends  to  be  repelled  by  its  similarly  charged  mates 
and  is  thus  forced  back. 

The  trouble  any  electron  has  in  making  its  way  from  one  electrode 
to  another  (called  technically  the  'space-charge  effect)  could  be 
compared  to  the  trouble  a  single  man  has  in  crossing  Grand  Central 
Station  through  a  large  crowd  of  people.  Not  only  are  all  the  other 
people  physically  there  (blocking  his  progress)  but  (because  like 
charges  repel)  they  would  all  be  pushing  against  him. 

To  get  around  this  problem  in  the  case  of  electrons,  GE  essentially 
has  set  up  positively  charged  ions  in  the  atmosphere  between  the 
electrodes  in  its  converter.  Each  positive  ion  acts  as  a  policeman, 
allowing  millions  of  negatively  charged  electrons  to  get  across  to  the 
other  electrode — thus  causing  a  flow  of  current  between  them.  Why 
positive  ions  permit  negative  ions  to  get  across  from  one  electrode  to 
ariother  was  first  explained  by  the  late  Irving  Langmuir,  GE's  famous 
Nobel  Prize  winner — the  man  to  whom  Dr.  Wilson  credits  much  of 
his  success. 

What  It  Can  Do — Because  of  the  experimental  state  of  work 
v/ith  the  thermionic  converter,  GE  is  loath  to  predict  when  —  or 
where — the  device  will  find  its  first  application.  Three  watts  per  square 
centimeter  of  hot  surface  is  the  greatest  power  yet  gained  from  this 
Type  of  heat  engine. 

That  means  that  something  in  the  order  of  2-volts  cells  is  probably 
v/hat  someday  may  be  expected  of  thermionic  converters.  A  great 
number  of  cells,  however,  could  easily  be  connected  together  in 
series,  Wilson  maintains.  And — provided  the  heat  source  remained 
high  enough — direct  electricity  from  heat  may  someday  become  a 
reality.  — Business  Week 
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TTOW  would  you  like  to  own  a  two-way  wrist  radio?  What  would 
'■'  ■■■  you  think  of  turning  on  your  lights  at  home  by  a  mere  wave  of 
the  hand?  How  would  you  like  to  commute  to  work  by  helicopter  or 
drive  an  atomic-powered  automobile? 

This  sounds  more  like  the  world  of  Dick  Tracy,  but  these  are  a 
few  of  an  amazing  array  of  new  conveniences  slated  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  near  future  on  the  American  scene. 

A  look  into  the  potential  scientific  developments  of  even  the 
next  20  years  is  not  just  an  intriguing  experience.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  proper  planning  is  to  be  made  for  a  nation  that  is  busting 
its  seams  in  all  directions.  Every  day  11,000  births  add  to  the  country's 
population.  By  1975  the  present  census  of  approximately  170,000,000 
persons  is  expected  to  expand  to  well  beyond  220,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  summaries  of  some  of  the  ingeni- 
ous developments  that  lie  ahead  was  given  recently  by  Arch  N.  Booth, 
c^xecutive  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  before  the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters. It  was  based  on  information  furnished  by  some  of  the  leading 
American  industrialists  as  to  what  they  anticipate  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  innovations  reported  here  are  already  limited  in 
use;  others  are  in  the  experimental  stage;  a  few  still  lie  in  the  dream 
world.  The  importance  of  their  mention  here  lies  more  in  the  advances 
they  portend,  as  fresh  discoveries  open  a  more  opulent  existence  for 
everyone  with  fewer  physical  tasks  and  more  pleasant  living. 

Food,  being  an  essential  for  human  progress,  was  the  first  item 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Booth  in  an  illustrated  discourse.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  it  in  another  20  years,  he  says. 

To  be  sure  there  will  be  less  and  less  land  per  capita.  But  smaller 
plots  will  produce  even  more  food  and  fiber  because  more  is  known 
of  how  to  overcome  natural  deficiencies  in  water  and  minerals  in 
the  soil. 

The   housewife   will   delight   in   Mr.   Booth's   description   of   the 
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I^rocery  store  of  the  future.  It  will  appear  to  have  no  doors.  Its  entire 
front  may  be  open,  with  the  outside  separated  from  the  inside  by  only 
a  curtain  of  air — cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

Prepacked  foods  will  be  equipped  with  chemical  heating  or  cooling 
imits  that  will  make  possible  the  cooking  or  chilling  of  the  product 
in  the  package.  And  there  will  be  no  lengthy  waiting  at  the  check-out 
counter.  An  automatic  computer  will  figure  out  the  bill  as  items  pass 
under  an  electronic  eye. 

What  kind  of  home  will  the  housewife  bring  home  her  food  to? 
Many  homes,  according  to  the  national  home  builders,  may  do  away 
entirely  with  walls  between  living  room,  dining  room,  and  kitchen. 
Private  electric  companies  say  there  will  be  available  for  each  home 
enough  electricity  to  do  the  work  of  100  servants. 

High-frequency  beams  will  light  up  with  the  wave  of  a  hand 
before  a  light-control  panel.  No  switches — no  buttons.  Intensity  of 
light  will  be  controlled  similarly.  Fluorescent  lights  will  drench 
decorations  and  furniture  with  blending  and  contrasting  colors. 

Automatic  eyes  will  close  windows  and  doors  as  the  weather 
changes.  Ultrasonic  waves  will  do  cleaning  without  mechanical  agita- 
tion in  new-type  dish  and  clothes  washers.  High-frequency  radiation 
vv^ill  dry  the  dishes  and  clothes  and  sterilize  them.  Twist  a  dial  and 
the  clothes  will  move  into  an  adjoining  automatic  ironer. 

The  electronics  industry  foresees  general  use  of  gadgets  already 
being  used  to  change  channels  on  your  TV  set  without  the  necessity 
of  your  leaving  your  chair.  The  TV  of  tomorrow — a  thin  wall  screen — ■ 
Avill  be  controlled  remotely  from  a  small  box  on  the  table.  For  home 
entertainment,  a  tape  recorder  and  portable  TV  camera  will  record 
pictures  on  tape  and  play  them  back  on  the  family's  picture-frame  TV. 

How  about  the  city  of  tomorrow?  As  envisioned  by  the  cement 
industry,  lightweight  concrete  of  great  strength  will  make  possible 
buildings  of  this  material  40  stories  high.  It  will  also  provide  wide- 
spanning  bridges  without  intermediate  support  and  vast  concrete 
domed  auditoriums. 

Within  the  city  pedestrians  will  leave  their  cars  at  fringe  parking 
iots  and  step  onto  a  conveyer  belt  that  will  carry  them  underground 
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to  continuously  moving  conveyer  carriages  that  will  transport  them 
rapidly  into  the  city  proper.  In  the  city  conveyer  belts  will  be  used  to 
carry  shoppers  from  store  to  store.  Similar  conveyers  will  be  used 
at  airports,  railroad  and  bus  terminals. 

Steel  producers  talk  of  a  new  product  that  will  make  possible 
a  gas-turbine-powered  automobile  on  a  mass-production  basis.  Even 
more  highly  specialized  steel  may  aid  in  developing  an  atomic-powered 
automobile  —  to  be  equipped  with  electronic  devices  to  alert  the 
driver  to  poor  road  conditions  far  ahead,  plus  an  automatic  'brain' 
that  will  park  the  car. 

The  lumber  industry  envisions  growing  trees  that  will  be  injected 
with  hormones,  radio-active  materials,  and  other  stimulating  sub- 
stances to  pre-season  the  wood,  give  it  fire-resistant  qualities,  and — 
of  all  things — ^stain  the  wood  in  desired  colors  while  the  tree  is  still 
^^rowing! 

Railroad  officials  talk  of  future  atomic-powered  locomotives.  In 
fact  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  already  has  approved  the  proposal 
ot  one  railroad  to  look  into  this  possibility. 

Air-travel  executives  have  all  kinds  of  new  wonders  on  their 
drawing  boards.  One  is  a  proposed  jet-propelled  freight  plane  capable 
of  carrying  a  100-ton  payload  at  a  speed  of  600  miles  an  hour.  Another 
IS  a  plan  for  200-passenger  airliners  that  will  make  the  Washington- 
to-Paris  flight  in  less  than  three  hours  at  1,200  miles  an  hour  50,000 
feet  up.  For  short  commuter  flights,  30-passenger  helicopters  are 
planned  that  will  pick  up  passengers  at  a  terminal  and  take  them 
to  work  at  three  miles  a  minute. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  new  schools  with  more  outdoor  work 
and  play  areas  are  planned.  Self-contained  classrooms  will  be  equipped 
for  the  use  of  films,  television,  recordings — literally  to  bring  the  world 
into  the  classrooms.  — Christian  Science  Monitor 


^    PARIS — The  Paris  underground  railway  system  has  stated  that  it  is  experi- 
menting with  unmanned  'teleguided  subways.' 

A  spokesman  added  that  the  first  results  have  been  encouraging  but  that  the 
tests  might  last  several  years  more.  The  system  uses  an  electronic  tape  to  give  the 
signals  for  starting  and  stopping  the  trains.  — Associated  Press 
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Go^PtfiMten,  Can  ^jHea^m' 

lyrEW  YORK — Evidence  has  been  found  that  modern  electronic 
*^  computers  may  be  able  to  'learn'  from  experience  and  get  things 
done  without  being  told  exactly  how. 

Experiments  suggest  that  an  electric  computer  might  exercise 
judgment,  in  addition  to  exceeding  the  human  brain  in  quickness  of 
thought  or  extent  of  memory.  They  have  been  conducted  by  a  young 
Harvard  Medical  School  student  on  the  International  Business 
Machines  704  data-processing  machine. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments  on  this  scientific 
computer  by  the  student,  R.  M.  Friedberg,  will  be  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  1MB  Journal  of  Research  and  Development. 
Friedberg  is  a  medical  student  who  has  had  some  recognition  as 
a  mathematician.  He  is  at  Harvard  now,  and  the  experiments  will  be 
continued. 

The  point  in  the  tests  is  put  by  Friedberg  this  way: 

'If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  machine  that  will  speak,  understand 
or  translate  human  languages,  solve  mathematical  problems  with 
imagination,  practice  a  profession  or  direct  an  organization,  either 
we  must  reduce  these  activities  to  a  science  so  exact  that  we  can 
tell  a  machine  precisely  how  to  go  about  doing  them  or  we  must 
develop  a  machine  that  can  do  things  without  being  told  precisely  how.' 

It  may  be  easier  and  quicker  to  make  a  machine  that  can  'learn,' 
than  to  reduce  a  profession  or  a  language  to  an  exact  science,  Friedberg 
suggested. 

In  Friedberg's  tests,  the  IBM  704  computer  exhibited  evidence 
of  'judgment' — the  ability  to  form  habits,  to  learn,  to  solve  problems 
easier  after  practice,  to  retain  the  benefits  of  experience. 

Such  evidence  came  from  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  com- 
jniter  called  Herman  (the  letters  stand  for  nothing)  was  connected 
to  an  element  called  Teacher.  Teacher  examined  Herman's  memory 
at  frequent  intervals  to  see  whether  a  desired  task  had  been  performed 
successfully.  A  third  element.  Learner,  took  Teacher's  announcements 
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of  success  or  failure  and  evaluated  these  in  comparison  with  the 
instructions  that  Herman  had  followed. 

All  three  elements  —  Herman,  Teacher  and  Learner  —  were 
simulated  by  the  704  data-processing  machine.  Normally,  a  highly 
skilled  mathematician  sets  up  in  such  a  computer  a  program  that 
he  knows  will  accomplish  a  particular  end;  the  computer  then  relieves 
the  mathematician  of  tedious  calculations. 

In  the  Herman-Teacher-Learner  experiment,  a  'universe'  of 
programs  was  provided.  The  universe  consisted  of  all  known  pro- 
<^rams  for  solving  a  problem  on  the  704  computer.  This  included 
^ome  'senseless'  programs  as  well  as  all  the  'methods  that  ingenuity 
might  discover.' 

The  experiment  was  conducted  to  find  out  whether  Herman- 
Teacher-Leamer  would  have  to  go  through  an  astronomical  number 
of  programs  or  whether  the  machine  had  some  judgment.  The  com- 
puter was  found  to  be  able  to  'learn'  from  experience. 

Herman  did  the  work.  Teacher  studied  the  wrong  answers  that 
Herman  came  up  with  and  told  Learner  that  Herman  was  wrong. 
Learner  modified  Herman's  activities  until  Teacher  was  satisfied. 

In  an  early  test,  Herman  got  the  right  answer  about  as  many 
times  as  chance  would  allow.  But  suddenly  Herman  'hit  the  jackpot,' 
Friedberg  reported.  Thereafter  Herman  was  always  right. 

The  problem  was  changed  slightly,  and  then  drastically.  The 
computer  retained  a  better-than-chance  ability  to  come  up  with  the 
right  answers.  — New  York  Times 


Solan,  &4i^en;Cj4f  yo^  Jleat 

TNENVER  —  Dr.  George  Lof's  big  new  'house  of  the  future'  here 
•^^  costs  him  very  little  for  fuel,  despite  an  unusually  cool  and 
cloudy  rocky-mountain  autumn.  The  reason?  Dr.  Lof's  nine-room 
house,  with  2000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  the  largest  solar-heated 
building  in  the  U.S. 
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Dr.  Lof,  a  consulting  chemical  engineer  and  a  former  university 
professor  with  20  years'  experience  in  the  solar  field,  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  looks  beyond  the  era  of  conventional  coal,  oil,  and  even 
uranium  fuels  to  the  day  when  a  crowded  earth  will  make  direct  use 
of  sunUght  for  energy. 

The  best  thing  about  solar  energy,  Dr.  Lof  and  other  solar  scien- 
tists point  out,  is  that  it  is  free — and  nearly  unlimited.  Every  second 
of  the  day  the  sun  casts  on  the  earth  the  energy  equivalent  of  300 
trillion  kilowatts  of  energy.  All  man  has  to  do  is  learn  how  to  harness  it. 

Dr.  Lof  has  succeeded  on  a  rather  impressive  scale.  He  has 
rigged  up  three  'heat  traps'  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  home  and  has 
inclined  each  of  them  at  a  45  degree  angle  so  that  they  catch  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunshine  throughout  the  year. 

Each  of  the  'traps'  is  six  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long,  aggregating 
an  area  of  900  square  feet  of  collecting  surface.  The  bottom  of  each 
'trap'  is  blackened  while  across  the  top  are  three  layers  of  clear  glass. 

The  devices  duplicate  the  well-known  'greenhouse  effect':  short- 
vvave  solar  energy  penetrates  freely  through  the  clear  glass.  When  it 
lieats  the  blackened  surface  it  is  changed  into  long  wave-form.  Since 
glass  is  resistant  to  long-wave  solar  energy,  the  heat  is  retained  within 
the  'trap.' 

Dr.  Lof's  collectors  heat  the  enclosed  air  up  to  300  degrees  on  a 
sunny  day,  even  in  winter.  The  hot  air  is  pushed  by  a  blower  system 
into  the  house  heating  unit  and  around  the  hot-water  tank. 

Surplus  heat  is  funneled  into  heat-storage  tanks.  Dr.  Lof's  tanks 
consist  of  two  tall  insulated  columns  three  feet  in  diameter  and  filled 
vv'ith  egg-sized  gravel.  Rock,  according  to  Dr.  Lof,  is  the  most  efficient 
heat-storage  material. 

After  ascending  through  the  storage  tanks,  the  air  emerges  cool 
and  re-enters  the  heat  trap  on  the  roof,  ready  to  collect  another  load 
of  solar  energy  and  repeat  the  cycle.  Dr.  Lof  believes  that  his  solar 
'traps'  will  save  him  two-thirds  of  the  money  he  would  have  spent  on 
conventional  fuel  this  year.  — Associated  Press 
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■T*HE  TREND  towards  automation  has  now  reached  the  clam  flats 
•■■  of  the  Maritime  provinces.  A  mechanized  clam  digger  has  been 
developed  which  may  eventually  eliminate,  or  reduce  to  a  large 
extent,  the  back-breaking  work  which  has  been  the  traditional  lot 
of  the  clam  digger. 

However,  labor  saving  is  not  the  reason  for  developing  the 
mechanized  digger.  Hand  digging  has  been  shown  to  be  very  destruc- 
tive of  young  clams  on  the  beach  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  power  digger 
will  reduce  destruction  and  allow  culture  methods. 

So  far  only  one  such  machine  has  been  built  in  Canada.  It  was 
made  for  the  federal  Department  of  Fisheries  by  the  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  Biological  Station  of  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of 
Canada  at  St.  Andrews,  N.B.  The  director  of  the  station,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Hart,  reported  on  its  performance  at  the  Research  Board's  annual 
meeting  in  Ottawa. 

Results  so  far  have  been  encouraging.  In  tests  at  Clam  Harbor  in 
Halifax  County,  Nova  Scotia,  it  harvested  clams  to  a  depth  of  14 
inches  from  1200  square  feet  of  bottom  in  one  hour.  It  is  909^  efficient 
in  harvesting  small  clams  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  from  the 
upper  six  inches  of  soil  and  50%  efficient  in  taking  larger  sizes. 

In  its  present  form  the  digger  can  be  useful  on  high  flats  where 
there  are  plenty  of  young  clams  but  where  growing  conditions  are 
poor.  The  young  clams  can  be  transplanted  to  better  growing  areas. 
Last  summer  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  young  clams  were 
harvested  and  transplanted  to  beds  where  they  can  be  studied  so 
that  the  advantage  of  transplantation  can  be  measured. 

The  mechanical  digger  is  a  scoop  equipped  in  front  with  water 
jets.  It  is  pushed  through  the  soil  by  a  shallow-draft  boat.  Clams 
loosened  from  the  bottom  by  the  jets  enter  the  scoop  and  are  carried 
up  to  the  boat  by  an  endless  belt  conveyor.  The  St.  Andrews  station 
is  continuing  its  experiments,  modifying  the  design  of  the  digger 
to  improve  its  efficiency  in  taking  larger  clams. 

— Department  of  Fisheries  Information  Services 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this   Continent. 


A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE 

built  for  General  Electric  Co.  packages 
flashlight  bulbs  faster  than  you  can  rip 
the  package  open.  It  automatically  forms 
plastic  bubbles  and  encases  a  tiny  bulb 
in  each — at  the  rate  of  five  per  second — 
seals  a  strip  of  10  bubbles  onto  a  display 
card,  and  even  perforates  the  separation 
between  bubbles  so  the  customer  can 
easily  remove  a  single  bulb  at  a  time. 


AN  AIRBORNE  COMPUTER  THAT 
fits  in  the  nose  of  jet  aircraft  and  makes 
all  the  decisions  necessary  for  flying, 
navigation,  and  the  detection  of  enemy 
planes  is  being  produced  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  The  com- 
puter is  expected  to  relieve  pilots  of 
making  routine  fiying  decisions  and  so 
permit  them  to  concentrate  on  tactical 
maneuvers. 


A  ROTATING  SCALE  THAT  WEIGHS 
flaky  or  granular  dry  bulk  material  as  it 
flows  through  a  conveyor  system  has 
been  developed  by  Stephens  -  Adamson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Aurora,  111.  The 
weighing  device  receives  the  material  on 
one  side  of  a  rotating  table,  dumps  it 
off  the  other  side,  determining  the  weight 
by  measuring  the  offset  force  on  the 
axle  of  the  table.  The  scale  indicates 
material  flow  rate  in  pounds  per  hour 
or  tons  per  hour,  or  can  be  hooked  up 
to  a  chart  recorder  for  a  record  of  total 
accumulated  flow. 

TRANSISTORIZED    POWER    PACKS 

to  deliver  high  frequency  current  to 
fluorescent  lights  have  been  developed  by 
^\  estinghouse  Electric  Corp.  Running 
fluorescent  lights  on  high  frequency  in- 
creases brightness  and  cuts  power  loss 
and  ballast  (transformer)  size.  Westing- 
house's  new  units  weigh  only  11  pounds. 


A  CORDLESS  ELECTRIC  CLOCK 
that  gets  its  power  from  mercury  cells 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  Ses- 
sions Clock  Division  of  Alliance  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio.  That  means 
you  can  hang  the  clock  anywhere  without 
worrying  about  an  electrical   outlet. 
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X-RAY  EYES  WILL  AUTOMATICAL- 
ly  control  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
steel  coming  from  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp"s  new  $10,000,000  cold  reduction 
sheet  mill  at  Cleveland.  Driven  by  10 
electric  motors  with  a  total  of  23,000 
hp.,  the  new  mill  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  its  type  ever  built.  It  can 
handle  72-inch  wide  coils  weighing  up 
to  60,000  pounds  at  a  speed  of  3800 
feet  per  minute. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  WATCHMAN 
that  detects  danger,  dials  the  telephone, 
and  tells  the  person  who  answers  where 
the  trouble  is,  has  been  developed  by 
Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Northlake,  Illi- 
nois. Whenever  a  primary  detecting  de- 
vice that  closes  a  circuit,  such  as  a 
thermostat,  water  gauge,  or  burglar 
alarm  indicates  trouble,  the  Electronic 
Sentry  dials  a  present  number  and  speaks 
a  pre-recorded  warning, 

COST  OF  TITANIUM  ENGINE 
parts  can  be  cut  as  much  as  40%  by 
extruding  them  directly  from  cast  ingots 
rather  than  from  forged  billets,  using  a 
technique  developed  by  Curtiss- Wright 
Corp.  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  process 
cuts  scrap  losses  at  least  in  half;  the 
rest  of  the  saving  comes  from  elimination 
of  the  forged  billets,  which  cost  twice 
as  much  as  ingots. 


A  RADIO  TELESCOPE  AMPLIFIER 
that  will  extend  the  range  of  radio  tele- 
scopes ten  times  has  been  developed  by 
the  Gordon  McKay  Laboratory  of  Ap- 
plied Science  at  Harvard  University. 
Man  may  now  be  able  to  hear  radiation 
from  hydrogen  clouds  in  galaxies  beyond 
the  range  of  present  instruments  and 
also  to  detect  signals  only  1/ 1000th  as 
strong  as  now  possible. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  LIGHT  ADJUSTER 
that  dims  or  brightens  lights  according 
to  the  amount  of  natural  illumination 
from  the  outdoors  has  been  developed 
by  Minneapolis-Honeywell.  The  device 
is  a  phototube  mounted  outside  the  build- 
ing next  to  the  windows  of  the  area 
to  be  controlled.  As  the  natural  light 
changes,  the  phototube  activates  a  device 
to  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  the  artificial 
light  inside. 

ULTRASONIC  TOOTH  CLEANING 

is  made  possible  by  a  new  dentist's 
instrument  developed  by  Cavitron  Equip- 
ment Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
The  tip  of  the  instrument  is  held  against 
the  teeth  as  it  vibrates  1}4  thousandths 
of  an  inch,  26,000  times  a  second.  This 
oscillation  loosens  tartar,  nicotine,  and 
other  stains,  and  a  thin  stream  of  luke- 
warm water  washes  the  deposits  off  the 
teeth. 


i)[  TORONTO — The  bankruptcy  office  at  Osgoode  Hall  has  reported  that  there 
were  more  than  700  bankruptcies  in  Ontario  during  1957,  more  than  in  1933,  one 
of  the  low  years  of  the  depression. 

The  office  revealed  that  there  was  also  one  of  the  sharpest  increases  since  the 
depression.  In  1956  there  were  534  bankruptcies  while  so  far  700  have  been  reported 
for  1957.  —British  United  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
already  installed.  The  resulting 
increase  in  factory  productive 
capacity  necessitated  improved 
freightage  for  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  a  need  further 
enhanced  by  the  westward  migra- 
tion of  pioneers.  Railroads  were 
stretched  from  coast  to  coast. 
Communications  then  became  a 
problem,  so  in  due  course  the 
telegraph  took  over  the  job  of  the 
greatly  dramatized  pony  express 
rider. 

The  ensuing  near  -  century 
which  brings  us  down  to  our  own 
times  saw  more  scientific  progress 
than  occurred  in  all  previously 
recorded  history.  Many  people 
now  living  remember  the  first 
automobiles  to  appear  on  North 
American  streets.  Whatever  needs 
prompted  its  invention  are  not 
nearly  as  important  now  as  those 
it  created.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  the  'horseless  buggy'  needed 
a  much  smoother  course  of  travel 
than  the  dirt  roads  to  which  old 
Dobbin  was  accustomed.  The  ad- 
ditional need  for  a  road  that  was 
neither  impenetrably  dusty  nor 
impassably  muddy  according  to 
the  vagaries  of  weather  indicated 
hard-surfacing  as  the  sole  answer. 
The  violent  protestations  of  tax- 


payers and  legislators  alike  at  the 
great  expense  involved  had 
eventually  to  yield  before  the 
rapidly  increasing  physical  de- 
mand for  hard  -  surfaced  roads, 
though  at  first  most  such  con- 
struction was  restricted  to  urban 
areas.  A  few  miles  out  in  the 
country  the  roads  remained  bad 
for  a  long  while.  Even  as  recently 
as  the  mid  1920's  it  was  still  a 
considerable  adventure  to  under- 
take a  cross  -  Continent  trip  by 
automobile. 

Only  the  hammering  insistence 
of  the  magnifying  traffic  problem 
obliged  positive  action  to  be 
taken.  A  piecemeal  building  of  a 
webwork  of  road  systems  fol- 
lowed, making  transcontinental 
travel  relatively  simple  in  the  en- 
suing years.  It  seemed  on  the 
surface  that  the  problem  was 
solved,  for  traffic  during  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  Second 
World  War  was  not  sufficiently 
heavy  to  oblige  future  highway 
planning.  Now  we  are  paying  the 
penalty.  The  traffic  situation 
evolving  since  1945  is  one  of  so 
great  seriousness  in  death,  injury 
and  wreckage  that  only  a  unified 
Continental  control  is  capable  of 
working  out  a  solution.  The  trans- 
portation  problem — vehicles   and 
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thoroughfares  —  must  be  treated 
as  unity.  As  yet  the  approach  is 
still  sadly  myopic. 

This  failure  to  anticipate  future 
needs  is  a  characteristic  bom  of 
the  Price  System's  origin  in  an 
era  of  natural  scarcity  and  hand- 
tool  operation.  There  was  then 
no  great  urgency  to  plan  ahead 
very  far  since  raw  materials  and 
customers  were  both  fairly  close 
at  hand.  The  situation  changed 
vastly  as  industry  moved  from 
the  home  to  the  guildhall,  and 
thence  to  the  mechanized  factory. 
Modern  industry  is  obliged  to 
plan  some  distance  ahead,  but  it 
does  so  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  planning  benefits  its  imme- 
diate bank  account.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  magnitude  of  plan- 
ning required  by  the  overall  social 
mechanism  which  is  Continental 
in  scope  irrespective  of  the  many 
arbitrary  local  and  national  boun- 
dary lines  drawn  indiscriminately 
here  and  there. 

Individual  outfits  have  short- 
range  planned  their  needs,  pool- 
ing their  resources  only  when 
common  necessity  compelled 
them  to  do  so.  Today's  integrated 
mechanism,  then,  has  grown  out 
of  an  accumulation  of  such  short- 
range   plans    overlapping   each 


other  like  shingles  on  a  roof.  This 
procedure  which  managed  to 
bring  us  to  our  present  stage  of 
development  at  a  terrible  cost  in 
wasted  resources  must  soon  be 
superseded  by  long-range  Conti- 
nental planning. 

This  scale  of  planning  is  demon- 
strated fairly  well  by  the  Conti- 
nent-wide service  provided  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  While 
the  firm  is  essentially  a  Price 
System  outfit  and  as  such  must 
subscribe  to  the  usual  financial 
motivations  which  have  placed 
numerous  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  communications  progress, 
the  very  nature  of  its  service  has 
demanded  a  greater  degree  of 
planning  than  is  common  to  most 
'free  entei-prise'  concerns. 

The  company's  center  of  tech- 
nical progress  is  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone laboratory  which  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  has  previously  held  ex- 
emplary of  the  type  of  functional 
administration  required  on  a 
much  larger  scale  by  all  Conti- 
nental operations.  A  striking  fea- 
ture of  telephone  service  is  that 
it  is  not  for  sale.  You  do  not  own 
the  telephone  set  in  your  home  or 
place  of  business.  You  merely 
rent  it.  It  became  obvious  very 
early  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
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its  work  effectively  the  company 
must  own  and  control  all  of  its 
equipment.  This  decision  origin- 
ated out  of  research  which  dis- 
closed it  as  a  functional  require- 
ment. 

At  first,  telephone  communica- 
tion was  possible  only  over  single 
wires  directly  joining  two  differ- 
ent receiving  sets.  Before  long 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  medium's 
popularity  demanded  something 
less  cumbersome.  Switchboards 
provided  the  answer.  In  major 
cities  the  telephone  lines  soon 
presented  a  grave  difficulty.  Even 
unsightly  poles  carrying  fifteen 
or  more  crossbars  with  ten  wires 
on  each  proved  incapable  of  car- 
rying the  increasing  load.  The 
solution  was  found  in  cables  of 
about  two  -  inch  diameter  which 
possessed  greater  potentiality  for 
calls  each  than  was  ever  possible 
m  the  former  bulky  setup.  More- 
over, the  cables  could  be  placed 
underground  in  easily  accessible 
conduits. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars 
expanding  subscriptions  rendered 
manual  exchanges  inadequate, 
but  the  directorship  shied  from 
installing  the  automatic  dial  ex- 
changes which  the  research  staff 
already  knew  to  be  the  next  step 


in  telephone  communication  and 
for  which  they  had  already  de- 
signed equipment.  Too  expensive! 
The  Depression  '30's  saw  some 
conversion  when  dial  exchanges 
were  proved  cheaper  to  operate 
than  manuals,  but  it  took  the 
severe  pressure  thrown  on  exist- 
ing facilities  by  World  War  II  to 
show  conclusively  that  funds 
must  be  appropriated  for  a  com- 
plete changeover  to  automatic  ex- 
changes. Otherwise  it  would  take 
all  women  over  18  years  old  to 
operate  the  overloaded  manual 
systems.  This  physical  necessity 
alone  accounts  for  the  present  ex- 
tensive conversion  program  which 
will  ultimately  make  cross-Conti- 
nent telephoning  as  simple  as 
cross-city. 

Making  money  and  giving 
service  are  opposite  motivations 
which,  as  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stance, inevitably  clash.  They  are 
but  symptoms  in  a  basic  struggle 
between  distinct  Price  System 
necessities  on  the  one  hand  and 
those  of  an  advanced  technology 
on  the  other.  Odds  in  the  mam- 
moth struggle,  soon  to  be  re- 
solved, are  all  in  favor  of  tech- 
nology and  science  which  have 
brought  a  still-increasing,  crush- 
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ing  pressure  against  the  antiquat- 
ed Price  System. 

Some  vital  necessities  for  Price 
System  perpetuation  are:  (1) 
natural  or  artificially-c  r  e  a  t  e  d 
scarcity;  (2)  built-in  product  in- 
feriority to  assure  frequent  re- 
placement; and  (3)  flashy  but 
useless  gadgetry  to  attract  quick 
sales.  The  reader  can  probably 
add  a  few  more,  but  these  are  the 
principal  well-documented  defen- 
sive weapons.  Their  employment 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  wild- 
est schemes  ever  to  confoimd  the 
imagination  of  man  —  none  of 
which  have  accomplished  more 
than  to  delay  the  obvious  out- 
come. One  well-known  tactic  has 
been  to  employ  scientists  and 
technologists  to  direct  their  spec- 
ialized training  into  channels  that 
were  socially  useless  or  harmful 
but  financially  advantageous  to 
the  company  or  government  con- 
cerned. This  designed  misdirec- 
tion of  science  served  its  purpose 
temporarily  but  now  is  backfiring 
extensively  in  the  manner  which 
long-range  planning  would  have 
disclosed  as  the  only  logical  con- 
sequence. 

Long-range  planning  is  essen- 
tial for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  North  American  society. 


The  physical  equipment  has  be- 
come too  massive  and  complex 
to  do  without  it  much  longer  de- 
spite all  the  well-known  devices 
of  wastage  and  destruction  thus 
far  used  to  offset  abundance.  So 
interdependent  are  all  phases  of 
installed  technology  now  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  any  single 
field  without  taking  into  account 
its  effect  in  other  fields.  Accord- 
ingly, nothing  less  than  a  plan 
v^hich  takes  all  Continental  needs 
mto  primary  consideration  and 
works  from  there  down  to  the 
minutiae  of  individual  require- 
ments is  sufficient.  Since  scien- 
tists, technologists  and  engineers 
designed  the  equipment  in  the 
first  place  and  are  fully  familiar 
with  it,  they  are  obviously  the 
most  competent  to  administer  its 
overall  functioning  and  to  antici- 
pate future  needs.  They  alone, 
unfettered  by  monetary  or  politi- 
cal restrictions,  can  direct  the 
way  for  all  North  Americans  to 
their  destiny  of  unparallelled 
abundance  in  the  world's  most 
richly  endowed  land  area.  This, 
however,  is  but  the  desirable  re- 
sult accruing  from  the  installation 
of  that  functional  governance  the 
need  of  which  has  grown  steadily 
with  every  technological  advance. 
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Pressure  is  mounting  from  all 
sides.  Internally,  our  Price  Sys- 
tem is  beset  by  an  increasing 
abundance  of  consumer  goods 
which  refuse  to  keep  hidden;  by 
mounting  consumer  credit  and, 
recently,  mounting  unemploy- 
ment; and,  consequently,  by  a 
growing  public  concern  over  the 
questionable  stability  of  the  en- 
tire economy.  Externally,  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  other  glo- 
bal powers  are  overtaking  us  in 
several  fields.  We  are  behind  in 
the  guided  missiles  field.  We  have 
been  subjected  to  embarrassing 
ridicule  as  the  result  of  the  satel- 
lite fiasco.  We  have  lagged  danger- 
ously in  the  training  of  scientists 
and  allied  functional  personnel. 
Other  nations  are  gaining  in  the 
international  race  for  markets  be- 
cause they  are  manufacturing 
superior  products.  Such  short- 
comings are  as  dangerous  to  a 
national  economy  as  they  would 
be  to  that  of  a  company  which 
failed  to  keep  abreast  of  all  indus- 
trial developments.  The  effect, 
though,  would  be  of  devastating 
proportions  because  of  the  corres- 
ponding difference  in  magnitude. 

Difficulties  of  this  nature  could 
never  beset  a  Technocratic  gov- 
ernance. The  absence  of  monetary 


problems  would  assist  immeasur- 
ably in  long-range  planning  to 
produce  a  living  standard  that  no 
other  land  area  in  the  world  could 
approach.  Among  numerous  other 
projects  would  be — all  on  a  Con- 
tinental scale — a  comprehensive 
educational  system  to  provide  all 
foreseeable  personnel  require- 
ments;  an  integrated  transporta- 
tion system;  and  a  hydrology  sys- 
tem which  would  not  only  provide 
economical  water  transportation, 
but  would  effect  beneficial  clima- 
tic changes  and  raise  dangerously 
low  water  tables  in  various  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Today  such 
massive  projects  could  not  be 
financed  even  if  their  need  were 
recognized  and  plans  for  them 
agreed  upon  by  all  political  ad- 
ministrations affected  —  itself  an 
unHkely  hope. 

The  Technical  Alliance,  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Technoc- 
racy Inc.,  recognized  the  proba- 
bility of  the  need  for  functional 
governance  forty  years  ago.  The 
data  compiled  by  this  group  of 
scientists,  engineers  and  econo- 
mists— all  prominent  men  in  their 
respective  fields — showed  that  a 
turning  point  had  been  reached 
in  North  American  industrial 
history.  Until  the  United  States 
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erxtered  the  First  World  War  it 
liad  still  been  necessary  to  employ 
more  men  to  produce  more  goods, 
but  the  induction  of  men  into  the 
armed  services  plus  the  resulting 
manpower  shortage  at  home  to 
produce  munitions  and  supplies 
necessitated  a  suddenly  demand- 
ed increase  for  technology  to  take 
up  the  slack.  What  happened? 
From  that  time  onward,  in  order 
to  produce  more  goods,  less  man- 
power would  be  required.  The 
Technical  Alliance  personnel 
understood  the  implications  of 
this  situation  as  no  one  else 
seemed  to;  so  on  the  basis  of  all 
their  findings  and  without  any 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  course 
should  be  followed,  they  formu- 
lated the  social  blueprint  of  func- 
tional governance  now  known  as 
Technocracy.  The  Organization  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  which  grew  out 
of  the  need  to  promote  this  pro- 
gram has  been  doing  exactly  that 
for  a  quarter  century. 

It  is  not  the  present  intention 
to  explain  the  particulars  of  the 
Technocracy  blueprint.  If  the 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  nec- 
essity of  instituting  a  functional 


governance  which  is  in  accord 
with  our  stage  of  technological 
progress  he  will  want  much  more 
information  than  is  possible  to 
give  here.  He  may  obtain  it  by 
purchasing  further  literature  or 
by  contacting  a  member  or  head- 
quarters of  the  Organization.  He 
may  attend  a  Study  Class,  Cur- 
rent Events  Classes  and  other 
activities  to  keep  him  abreast  of 
the  trends  pointing  the  way  to 
social  change.  If  he  is  a  citizen 
of  some  North  American  country 
and  not  a  member  of  a  political 
party  he  may  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  non  -  political,  non- 
partisan, educational  -  research 
Organization.  This  would  be  the 
most  positive  way  of  showing  his 
understanding  of  the  need  for 
science  in  the  social  field.  Then, 
as  an  informed  North  American, 
he  may  promote  the  program  to 
other  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  their  future  and  invite  them 
to  make  similar  investigations. 

Technocracy  is  the  only  answer 
to  the  North  American  dilemma. 
Necessity  demands  its  installation 
as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  resi- 
dents. 


^  LONDON — The  work  week  at  a  Russian  metallurgical  factory  in  the  Republic 
of  Uzbekistan  has  been  reduced  to  34  hours,  without  any  cut  in  pay,  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  reports.  — Reuters 
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The  Challenge  of  Soviet  Science 

A  radio  talk  delivered  over  the  Trans-Canada  network  on  October 
25  by  Dr.  Cyril  Reid,  ivho  had  recently  returned  from  a  scientific 
conference  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Reid  has  been  a  professor  in  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia  since  1948. 


«pHE  RUSSIANS  have  now  the 
"■■  first  sateUite,  the  Interconti- 
nental Ballistic  Missile,  the  high- 
est energy  nuclear  accelerator,  at 
least  one  working  nuclear  power 
station,  and  the  only  regularly 
scheduled  jet  airplane  service  in 
the  world. 

We  however  are  well  ahead  in 
the  size  of  our  TV  screens,  the 
length  and  number  of  our  auto- 
mobiles, the  beauty  and  efficiency 
of  our  washing  machines  and 
mixmasters  and  so  forth. 

These  facts  should  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  in  the  new 
technology,  as  it  concerns  nuclear 
and  governmental  power,  we  are 
losing  the  race. 

Ever  since  1945,  western  scien- 
tists have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
convince  people  in  general  and 
American  senators  in  particular, 
that  technological  superiority  is 
not  a  God-given  quality.  With  the 
appearance  of  Sputnik  it  seemed 
that  they  might  be  convinced,  but 
in  the   last   week  or  two,   lulled 
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by  the  bland  words  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower and  others,  there  has  been 
a  drift  back  to  the  attitude  that 
free  enterprise  is  infallible,  and 
therefore  all  will  be  well. 

My  experiences  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  convinced  me  that  this  is 
not  so.  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting 
dozens  of  chemists,  physicists  and 
biologists  ranging  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
down  to  students  of  the  Moscow 
University  and  in  seeing  a  dozen 
or  more  Scientific  Institutes.  Not 
only  are  the  Russians  producing 
more  scientists  and  engineers  than 
the  West  by  a  considerable  mar- 
gin, but  their  average  calibre, 
training,  motivation  and  equip- 
ment are  also  often  superior  to 
our  own.  The  productive  scien- 
tists are  being  wisely  used  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  freed  as  far 
as  possible  from  financial  and  ad- 
ministrational  problems,  ideas  be- 
ing the  products  demanded  of 
them.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  provides  the  top  level  plan- 
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ning  of  much  of  Soviet  science 
has  tremendous  prestige  and  wide 
powers.  So  much  so  that  'Akade- 
mia  Nauk'  became  our  password 
in  Russia  and  opened  all  doors  to 
us.  How  did  this  situation  arise? 

The  full  force  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda has  been  aimed  to  create 
respect  for  knowledge,  and  ven- 
eration of  the  past  and  present 
leaders  in  creative  thought  as  a 
result  of  Lenin's  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  education.  Educa- 
tion is  free — University  students 
are  all  paid  —  but  only  those 
whose  record  shows  ability  and 
hard  work  get  higher  education. 
The  University  of  Moscow  takes 
only  one  tenth  of  its  applicants. 
Aside  from  the  political  elite, 
scientists  and  teachers  have  the 
highest  status  in  Soviet  society. 
Wage  differentials  are  very  great. 
A  good  scientist  earns  fifty  times 
as  much  as  an  unskilled  worker. 
In  our  society  he  may  earn  4-5 
times  as  much  as  unskilled  help, 
but  an  enterprising  plumber  or 
carpenter  may  actually  make 
more  than  the  scientist. 

In  the  West,  we  have  reached 
the  stage  at  which  billions  of  new 
dollars  poured  into  research  can- 
not be  very  effective  because 
there  are  literally  not  enough 
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good  scientists  to  use  them.  By 
and  large,  our  young  people  are 
not  interested,  and  have  already 
made  their  choice  against  science 
in  the  high  schools.  Here  the  pro- 
portion of  students  studying 
mathematics,  physics  and  chem- 
istry has  fallen  steadily  for  the 
last  fifty  years  as  a  result  of 
courses  which  I  label  'Ineffective 
Living.'  These  teach  a  child  how 
to  hve  happily  without  achieving 
anything  and  how  to  be  self-con- 
fident with  no  good  reason  for 
being.  This  may  be  valuable  in  a 
society  which  is  playing,  but  the 
Russians  are  in  earnest.  Their 
propaganda  system  —  films,  radio 
and  television  constantly  remind 
them  of  the  horrors  and  brutali- 
ties of  the  German  invasion,  and 
they  are  taught  to  think  of  Ameri- 
cans as  the  same  kind  of  animal. 
They  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
earnest  about  creating  a  techno- 
logically superior  society  to  that 
of  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  our  'smart' 
children  think  that  science  is 
something  for  screwballs  who 
haven't  enough  personality  to 
make  money  the  easy  way.  The 
rest  find  it  difficult  and  uninter- 
esting because  of  inadequate 
teaching.  And  the  shortage  of 
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good  science  teachers  will  get 
much  worse  unless  something 
drastic  is  done.  We  do  little  to 
convince  our  children  that  Acade- 
mic success  is  more  worthwhile 
than  success  at  football,  and  that 
the  team  work  required  in  mod- 
em science  can  also  be  fun.  The 
picture  of  the  scientist  as  a  long 
haired  and  eccentric  individual, 
working  alone  in  uncomfortable 
surroundings,  is  still  widespread 
though  false. 

This  lack  of  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  people  is  the  main  deter- 
rent to  rapid  expansion  of  our 
scientific  effort.  There  are  other 
difficulties,  however. 

In  the  vital  areas  of  rocket  and 
reactor,  for  instance,  there  is 
much  duplication  of  effort  and 
much  withholding  of  valuable  in- 
formation because  of  the  competi- 
tive aspects  of  our  economy. 
These  enormous  projects  are  too 
costly  in  terms  of  our  best  man- 
power for  the  competitive  rather 
than  the  cooperative  approach. 

And  finally,  Russian  science  is 
organized  to  take  full  advantage 
of  science  in  the  West,  while  we 
work  almost  in  ignorance  of  what 
the  Russians  are  doing.  I  am 
speaking  not  of  espionage  sys- 
tems, which  are  of  course  a  factor. 


but  of  available,  published  work. 
Few  of  our  scientists  read  Rus- 
sian, and  the  circulation  of  trans- 
lated material  is  still  woefully 
inadequate.  By  contrast,  almost 
every  Russian  scientist  reads 
English  and  German  easily,  and 
they  have  in  addition  an  enor- 
mous array  of  translators  and  in- 
terpreters. 

These  are  the  facts.  What  can 
we  do  about  them?  The  enthusi- 
asm of  Russian  youth  for  know- 
ledge and  hard  work  is  also  not 
God-given.  It  results  purely  and 
simply  from  the  power  of  adver- 
tising and  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
fact  that  we  buy  the  soap  that 
prevents  B.O.,  or  the  cream  that 
makes  us  young  again.  We  cur- 
rently spend  more  on  advertising 
than  on  education  and  believe 
that  advertising  will  sell  anything. 
Advertising  the  joy  and  impor- 
tance of  knowledge,  together  with 
good  salaries  for  our  teachers  and 
scientists  and  real  rewards  for 
the  young  people  entering  these 
exacting  professions,  even  when 
they  are  students,  could  start  the 
change  today.  For  instance,  the 
top  10%  of  our  university  stu- 
dents could  be  supported  at  the 
cost  of  about  15%  of  one  army 
division. 
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In  the  face  of  our  addiction  to 
a  soft  and  comfortable  way  of  life, 
nothing  less  than  strong  govern- 
ment initiative,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  every  thinking  individual, 
can  change  the  pattern  quickly 
enough.  Most  of  us  are  self-seek- 
ing and  narrow  in  our  outlook 
only  because  our  society  encour- 
ages this  attitude.  When  a  real 
appeal  is  made  for  service  to 
society,  as  in  times  of  war,  such 
service  is  given  willingly  and  en- 
thusiastically. The  hemisphere  is 
now  in  greater  danger  of  defeat 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  time  of 
war. 

Too  often,  alas,  our  ministers 
of  education  and  our  leaders  in 
poUtics  and  business  themselves 
have  no  taste  for  science,  and  do 
not  relish  the  thought  of  a  world 
in  which  science  is  of  ever  in- 
creasing importance.  But  we  are 
not  free  to  choose  any  other  path 
in  the  face  of  the  Communist 
challenge.  So  instead  of  unwilling 
slaves  to  science,  we  must  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  our 
people  can  enjoy  the  adventure 
of  science  and  respond  to  this 
challenge.  This  means  recognizing 
that  Education  has  No.  1  priority 
and  encouraging  our  most  able 
minds  into  that  area,  by  immedi- 
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ate  increase  in  prestige  and  sal- 
aries and  by  advertising  and  em- 
phasizing this  importance  through 
all  the  mass  media. 

In  the  interest  of  our  ultimate 
freedom  we  must  accept  more 
responsible  government  planning 
of  the  proper  use  of  our  technical 
resources. 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  our  so- 
ciety will  within  ten  to  fifteen 
years  be  technologically  second 
rate.  Under  such  conditions,  even 
if  wars  can  be  averted,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  assume  that  our  sys- 
tem could  be  preserved.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  West  had  the 
power  to  ruin  the  Communist 
world  by  economic  means  it 
would  be  rather  happy  to  do  so. 
There  is  still  less  doubt — since  it 
it  their  professed  aim —  that  the 
Communists  will  do  the  same  to 
us  if  they  have  the  chance. 

So  our  society  will  change.  If 
we  act  now,  we  ourselves  may 
change  it  fairly  painlessly,  in  the 
light  of  the  changing  world 
around  us,  preserving  the  respect 
for  human  life  and  individual 
human  aspirations  which  in  a 
stern  history  of  war  and  oppres- 
sion have  never  had  a  chance  to 
grow  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
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If  we  do  not  act  it  will  soon  talked  to  recognizes  the  same 

be  too  late.  A  change  will  be  im-  facts.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 

posed  on  us  from  outside,  and  it  11  the  Russians  have  for  the  first 

seems  very  likely,  looking  at  the  time  seriously  challenged  western 

precedents,  that  many  will  suffer  society.  Are  we  to  lose  by  default, 

misery,  and  perhaps  death  in  the  i:nable,  although  we  see  the  dang- 

process.  ers,  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  a 

I  am  by  no  means  a  voice  in  society   so   complacent  as  to   be- 

the   wilderness    when   I    say   we  iieve  that  its  place  in  the  sun  is 

must  change  to  survive.   Almost  assured    forever — with    no    effort 

every  responsible  scientist  I  have  involved?  — ^Dr.  Cyril  Read 


*  TODAY,  MACHINE  POWER  and  the  use  of  oil,  coal,  electricity  and  other 
inanimate  sources  of  energy  (including  the  atom)  have  taken  over  practically  our 
entire  work  load.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  per  person 
use  of  inanimate  energy,  as  it  does  in  per  person  income. 

In  1850  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  our  work  was  done  by  human  beings  and 
more  than  one-half  by  horses,  mules  and  oxen.  Muscle  power  of  animals  and  humans 
thus  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  woi'k;  and  inanimate  sources 
(steam,  wind  power,  falling  water,  etc.)  for  a  little  more  than  a  third.  By  1900 
the  work-animal  share  had  dropped  to  22%  of  the  total  and  that  of  human  workers 
to  57c.  Today,  muscle  power  of  either  animals  or  humans  has  been  all  but  eliminated; 
and  nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  total  useful  work-energy  of  the  country  comes  from 
machines.  — Twentieth  Century  Fund  Report 

*  THIEF  RIVER  FALLS,  Minn.— Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  from 
Minnesota,  said  here  'what  we  need  in  Washington  are  more  eggheads  and  fewer 
fatheads'  to  meet  the  Soviet  missile  challenge. 

Humphrey  said  the  U.S.  is  now  in  a  'one-game  world  series'  with  Russia  and 
'we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  innings.' 

He  told  Minnesota  student  council  leaders:  'It  was  Soviet  "eggheads"  who  got 
the  Sputnik  off  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  American  eggheads  who  will  get  our 
nation  off  the  ground — if  we  but  give  them  the  support  they  need.' 

He  said  a  series  of  bills  he  has  introduced  providing  federally-subsidized 
scholarships  would  'encourage  a  radical  increase  in  the  output  of  American  scientists, 
engineers  and  other  professionally  trained  workers.'        —International  News  Service 

i^  AMSTERDAM — 'The  secretary  who  is  merely  adept  at  shorthand  and  typing 
will  soon  be  obsolete,'  Dr.  Jan  Loolan  told  a  stenographic  experts  meeting  here. 

Dr.  Loolan  is  working  on  an  'electrical  secretary'  that  will  be  ready  for  mass 
production  within  three  years. 

'The  machine  will  silently,  obediently  and  efficiently  take  a  letter,  type  it  and 
address  the  envelope  without  stopping  to  powder  its  nose,  light  a  cigarette  or  go  out 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,'  he  claimed.  — Reuters 
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Freedom  Is  Slavery 


A  Dissertation  on  Western  Propaganda  as  it  pertains  to  Freedom  ver- 
sus Slavery.  By  condensing  the  double-talk  which  is  being  mouthed 
by  our  so-called  leaders,  we  are  easily  able  to  prove  that  Black  is 
White  and  Liberty  is  Tyranny. 


*T1HE  PEOPLE  of  the  Western 
•*■  World  are  said  to  be  free 
while  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
World  are  said  to  be  slaves.  The 
distinctions  between  the  two  may 
not  be  as  bold  as  the  difference 
m  names  would  imply;  but  there 
IS  a  fundamental  difference  that 
must  not  be  ignored.  We  of  the 
Western  World  are  free  of  com- 
munist domination  while  the 
people  of  the  East  are  not.  This 
difference  should  be  given  pre- 
cedence over  such  trivial  argu- 
ments as  the  one,  for  example, 
that  the  East  has  no  overt  slavery 
while  certain  countries  of  the 
West  do  have,  or  that  certain 
Western  countries  still  condone 
white  slavery  (if  one  is  not  too 
fussy  about  the  use  of  the  word 
'white').  In  our  context,  the  word 
'slavery'  has  a  deeper  meaning 
than  merely  its  application  to 
bodily  servitude. 

A  free  people  are  able  to  pur- 
chase goods  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. They  may  vote  for  their  own 
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rulers  from  among  opposing  can- 
didates. They  may  buy  and  sell 
merchandise  in  the  marketplace. 
They  may  worship  a  God  of  their 
own  choosing,  according  to  their 
faith.  Slavery  is  the  opposite  of 
freedom  in  all  these  respects.  This 
is  the  basic  principle  of  freedom; 
although,  actually,  freedom  is 
more  subtle  than  this.  There  are 
few  places,  even  in  the  Free 
World,  where  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  ideal  freedom  prevail 
m  their  highest  form,  but  that  is 
a  minor  matter;  for,  there  is  an 
abiding  belief  in  freedom  and  a 
yearning  for  it — freedom  prevails 
in  men's  hearts. 

If  one  does  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  things  of  his  own  choice 
in  the  Free  World,  and  is  thereby 
restricted  to  the  cheapest  of  the 
utility  items,  one  still  has  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  things  he 
would  buy  if  he  had  money.  If 
the  choice  of  political  candidates 
is  sometimes  merely  a  matter  of 
choosing   between   two   hand- 
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picked  individuals  who  represent 
the  same  interests,  one  is  at  least 
exercising  the  right  of  choice. 
(Where  one  is  living  under  a 
hereditary  monarchy  or  under  a 
strong-arm  dictatorship,  one's  po- 
litical freedom  is  still  more  subtle; 
anyway,  one  isn't  living  under 
communism.)  The  right  to  trade 
in  the  marketplace  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  of  a  right  if  you 
are  lacking  merchandise  to  trade, 
or  if  the  market  is  dominated  by 
monopolies,  or  if  you  cannot 
obtain,  or  afford,  a  franchise;  but 
you  are  able  to  console  yourself 
with  the  knowledge  that  if  you 
could  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  a  position  of  advantage, 
you  could  buy  and  sell  in  the 
marketplace. 

In  a  slave  society,  the  state  de- 
cides what  kinds  of  goods  shall 
be  produced  and  you  have  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  Party  selects  the 
rulers  and  you  merely  confirm 
them.  You  may  purchase  goods 
in  the  markets,  but  only  the  state 
can  sell  them.  The  state  tells  you 
whether  or  not  you  can  worship 
God  and,  if  so,  which  God  to  wor- 
ship, when,  and  how.  Of  course 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  West 
insist  that  you  worship  the  official 
God   and   that   you   observe   the 


Sabbath  and  The  Law;  but,  at 
least,  none  of  them  glorify  athe- 
ism. 

It  is  readily  apparent  to  anyone 
that  people  living  in  a  free  society 
are  more  capable  than  people 
living  in  a  slave  society.  They 
think  freely  and  produce  willing- 
ly. The  people  of  a  slave  state  are 
not  allowed  to  think  and  they 
work  reluctantly.  They  can  see 
nothing  ahead  for  themselves. 
However,  their  masters  are  able 
to  crack  the  whip  over  them  and 
force  them  to  do  their  utmost 
against  their  wills.  The  rulers  can 
force  the  scientists  and  techni- 
cians to  produce  results  or  lose 
their  heads.  They  can  force  their 
students  to  learn  quickly,  and 
make  athletes  perform  like  cham- 
pions. Because  they  can  do  this, 
it  sometimes  appears  as  though 
a  slave  society  is  more  productive 
and  efficient  than  a  free  society, 
which  relies  on  incentive  rather 
than  on  fear  and  compulsion. 

Since  the  slave  states  of  the 
East  are  able  to  make  the  people 
work  hard  for  long  hours  for  very 
little  reward,  and  can  make  them 
go  without  the  good  things  of  life, 
they  are  more  able  to  concentrate 
on  weapons  of  war  than  are  the 
free  countries  of  the  West.  Even 
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though  their  war  budgets  are  not 
as  large  as  ours,  they  can  produce 
more  because  of  the  low  wages 
and  because  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  profits  to  free  enterprise 
business. 

Another  thing,  when  someone 
m  the  East  shows  unusual  intelli- 
l^ence  or  ability,  he  is  subsidized 
by  the  state  and  given  every  fa- 
cility he  can  use  and  told  to  go 
to  work.  In  that  way,  the  slave 
states  extract  the  utmost  of 
achievement  from  their  geniuses. 
We  don't  enslave  our  geniuses; 
we  try  to  have  them  live  like 
ordinary  people  should  live  in  a 
free  society.  We  don't  want  the 
neighbors  to  think  they  are  'dif- 
ferent' from  other  people;  so,  we 
try  to  get  them  interested  in 
things  like  making  money  and 
discourage  them  from  thinking 
radical  thoughts,  which  only 
cause  trouble  anyway. 

The  slave  countries  seem  de- 
termined to  become  as  militarily 
strong  as  we  are,  if  not  more  so. 
It  seems  that  they  feel  their  way 
of  life  is  in  danger  from  aggres- 
sion by  the  West.  That,  of  course, 
is  ridiculous,  for  we  are  peace- 
loving  people.  We  wouldn't  in- 
vade any  foreign  country,  except 
m  self-defense  or  in  defense  of 


some  other  free  people,  like  South 
Korea,  Greece,  Turkey,  or  Pakis- 
tan. 

Because  the  slave  countries  can 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  cer- 
tain things  more  than  we  can, 
even  though  they  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  human  values,  they 
are  a  threat  and  a  hazard  to  us. 
We  cannot  allow  them  to  domi- 
nate the  resources  and  the  trade 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  preserve 
freedom  and  human  values,  we 
must  maintain  a  more  powerful 
military  position  than  the  slave 
countries.  We  must  be  ready  to 
inflict  massive  retaliation  on  the 
provocation. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  may 
have  to  institute  a  *crash  program' 
of  preparedness.  We  may  have 
to  forego  some  of  the  finer  things 
of  life  and  concentrate  on  defense. 
Our  workers  and  scientists  may 
have  to  be  conscripted  and  put 
on  overtime.  Our  businessmen 
may  have  to  ge  given  greater  in- 
centives. We  may  have  to  restrict 
the  amount  and  variety  of  con- 
sumer goods  available  on  the 
market.  We  may  have  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  as  weU  as  on  the 
other  days  and  turn  our  churches 
into  child  care  centers  so  the 
mothers  can  also  contribute  their 
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efforts.  We  may  have  to  suspend  the  enemy.  We  may  have  to  eradi- 

politics-as-usual  and  place  our  cate  all  subversives,  traitors,  and 

destiny  under  the  management  other  'dangerous  elements'  from 

of  some  strong  man,  who  can  get  our  free  society. 

action  and  more  action.  We  may  We  must  let  the  world  know 

have  to  carefully  guard  our  scien-  that  we  are  a  free  people  and  that 

tists  so  that  none  of  them  will  we  intend  to  remain  free! 

try  to  slip  secret  information  to  — Jess  Ewitt 


^  WASHINGTON — A  radio  receiver  that  uses  neither  house  current  nor  batteries 
has  been  operating  day  and  night,  without  interruption,  for  two  years  in  a  government 
laboratory  here. 

It  has  required  no  service,  and  the  only  adjustment  has  been  to  change  stations 
or  reduce  the  volume  when  someone  wanted  less  noise. 

The  inventor  is  Lloyd  R.  Crump,  an  electronics  specialist  engaged  in  transistor 
and  tube  research  at  the  army's  diamond  ordnance  fuse  laboratories. 

Crump's  radio  uses  transistors,  tiny  substitutes  for  radio  tubes.  A  radio  tube 
requires  current  to  heat  its  filament  but  the  transistor  has  no  filament. 

The  only  power  Crump  needs  is  what  he  takes  from  the  atmosphere  in  broadcast 
or  telecast  signals.  This  is  sufficient  to  bring  in  programs  on  earphones  and,  near 
cities,  on  loud  speakers. 

The  radio  frequency  energy  from  the  air  is  stored  in  condensers  that  serve  as 
storage  batteries,  but  no  perceptible  time  is  needed  to  build  up  the  charge. 

In  the  battery-less  receiver  the  power  is  taken  from  a  television  signal  and  the 
set  is  tuned  to  any  of  half  a  dozen  standard  broadcast  stations.  Sets  can  be  built 
that  will  take  power  and  sound  from  the  same  station.  — New  York  Times 


i(  UPPINGHAM,  England— Prince  Philip  told  the  boys  of  Uppingham  School 
they'd  better  learn  something  about  science  if  they  want  to  get  along  in  the  new 
space  age. 

'Everybody  has  got  to  understand  a  little  about  science  or  he  can't  understand 
what  the  hell  goes  on  around  him  in  the  world,'  he  said. 

'Fifty  years  ago  it  didn't  matter  whether  the  majority  of  citizens  knew  a 
damn  thing  about  science  because  they  were  taken  about  by  horses.  They  had  gas 
lamps  which  functioned  more  or  less,  and  everything  just  happened  naturally. 

'Now  you  will  find  that  unless  you  know  at  least  something  about  science  you 
won't  get  into  the  House  of  Commons.' 

The  remark  brought:  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  assembled  youngsters  who  had 
just  watched  Philip  open  a  new  school  building  housing  scientific  laboratories. 
Philip  said  all  schoolboys  should  get  a  scientific  background,  whatever  profession 
they  aspire  to. 

'It's  quite  ridiculous  to  assume  that  because  you  twiddle  about  with  test 
tubes  you  shouldn't  know  about  painting,  or  be  able  to  appreciate  music  or  history.' 

— Associated  Press 
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Economics  of  Automation 


A  review  of  two  recent  books  on  automation  :  Automation  —  Its 
Purpose  and  Future,  by  Magnus  Fyke,  published  by  the  Philosophi- 
cal Library,  and  The  Economic  Consequences  of  Automation, 
by  Paul  Einzig,  published  by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co. 


»pHE  RAPID  development  of 
'■'  electronic  computers  has 
spawned  a  number  of  exotic  chil- 
dren, including  Operations  Re- 
search, Linear  Programming  and 
Automation.  The  first  two,  which 
actually  are  old  techniques  wear- 
ing new  names,  have  been  em- 
braced by  literary  -  minded  pro- 
fessional economists.  Automation 
however,  which  really  is  some- 
thing new,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  problems 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
economic  science,  has  been  left 
largely  to  the  engineers,  manag- 
ers, laborites  and  politicians.  It  is 
to  the  shame  of  American  econo- 
mists that  these  two  excellent 
books,  one  by  a  chemist  and  the 
other  by  a  financial  expert,  had 
to  originate  in  Britain. 

Both  Pyke  and  Einzig  define 
automation  in  its  broadest  sense; 
that  is,  as  a  technique  p  1  u  s  a 
philosophy.  Both  foresee  a  second 
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Industrial  Revolution,  comparable 
in  its  social  effects  to  the  first, 
wherein  not  only  muscle  power 
but  routine  brain  power  will  be 
replaced.  They  agree  that  this 
revolution  is  inevitable  and  prob- 
ably desirable  from  the  overall 
viewpoint,  but  both  fear  some  of 
its  possible  consequences.  Be- 
cause of  the  authors'  differing  in- 
terests and  approaches,  however, 
the  two  books  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  each  other. 

Nine  of  Pyke's  13  chapters  are 
devoted  to  present  or  potential 
applications  of  a  u  t  o  m  a  tion  in 
specific  industries  or  occupations. 
These  include  engineering,  chem- 
istry, the  petroleum  industry,  ac- 
counting, transport,  merchandis- 
ing, food  and  catering,  guided 
missiles  and  automatic  language 
translation.  The  principal  merits 
of  this  section  of  his  work  are  the 
author's  simplicity  of  style  and 
his  interpretative  and  historical 
insights.  The  least  technical  read- 
er can  follow  his  discussion  with- 
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out  difficulty,  and  the  most  pro- 
saic will  find  food  for  his  imagina- 
tion. 

Pyke's  major  contributions, 
however,  are  in  his  introductory 
and  concluding  chapters.  It  is 
here  that  the  pertinent  human 
questions  are  raised.  Will  our 
way  of  thinking  be  adapted  to  the 
machine,  or  vice  versa?  Will  the 
need  for  labor  finally  be  overtak- 
en by  the  labor-saving  capacity 
of  the  new  techniques?  If  so,  what 
will  be  the  impact  of  the  Leisure 
State  upon  a  people  dedicated  to 
the  Gospel  of  Work?  Will  the  im- 
personalism  of  automation  be  ex- 
tended to  social  and  political 
decision  -  making?  Will  society 
preserve  a  place  for  the  non-con- 
formist, or  will  we  become  a  ro- 
botized ant  colony?  Needless  to 
say,  the  author  does  not  have 
definitive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  it  is  important  that  the 
questions  be  asked.  One  gathers 
the  impression  that  Pyke  hopes 
for  the  best  but  would  not  be  too 
greatly  surprised  if  something 
less  than  the  best  developed. 

Einzig  challenges  the  premise 
that  the  problems  of  automation 
can  be  solved  by  existing  econo- 
mic theory.  Whether  or  not  we 
need  a  new  'Automation  Econo- 


mics,' as  he  suggests,  or  only  an 
application  of  present  economic 
analysis  to  automation  problems, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  terminology. 
Tliere  is  little  dispute,  however, 
that  neither  'classical'  nor  'Key- 
nesian'  economists  have  given 
sufficient  attention  to  the  poten- 
tial problems  of  automation.  To 
remedy  this  deficiency,  the  author 
devotes  one  or  more  chapters 
each  to  the  probable  effects  of 
automation  on  employment,  out- 
put, price  levels,  distribution  of 
the  product,  capitalization,  inter- 
national trade  and  exchange, 
business  cycles,  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies,  raw  materials  sup- 
plies, government  intervention, 
wage  policies,  underdeveloped 
nations  and  national  defense.  Pa- 
renthetically, his  analysis  does 
not  utilize  a  'new'  economics.  In 
addition,  several  chapters  deal 
with  technological,  commercial 
and  social  aspects  of  automation. 
Einzig's  basic  position  might  be 
described  as  a  safe  middle-of-the- 
road  one.  He  concludes  that  the 
dangers  of  automation  are  not 
great  as  claimed  by  its  opponents, 
nor  so  small  as  maintained  by  its 
enthusiasts.  The  long-run  advan- 
tages of  the  new  technique  far 
outweigh  its  admitted  transitional 
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disadvantages.    And   even   the  answer  to   this  problem.'   Again, 

short-run   disadvantages  may  be  in  discussing  the  sharing  of  the 

minimized  by  prompt  and  correct  benefits   of   automation,   he    sug- 

action.  gests  'some  intelUgent  compro- 

Einzig's   optimism  is  less  cau-  mise  in  which  all  legitimate  inter- 

tious  than  Pyke's.  As  examples,  ests  would  be  reconciled  with 

two  of  his  possible  'answers'  may  each  other   and   with  the  public 

be  cited.  Concerning  the  possible  interest.'   This  is  likely  to  occur 

rapid  exhaustion  of  irreplaceable  on  the  day  when  philosophers  be- 

raw  materials  because  of  a  'too-  come  kings  and  kings  philoso- 

rapid  increase  in  the  standard  of  phers!   Meantime,   we   still   are 

living  resulting  from  automation,'  faced  with  the  short-run  problems 

he  finds  that  'Planning  on  national  of  adapting  to  automation, 

and  international  scale  is  the  only  — Roy  J.  Sampson 


iic  CHICAGO— Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  noted  pioneer  in  nuclear  chemistry,  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  is  showing  signs  of  decadence. 

Urey,  who  won  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  discovery  of  heavy  water,  made  these 
other  points  in  an  interview  : 

The  missile  program  might  not  be  lagging  as  it  is  if  the  government  had  not 
fired  scientists  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  and  Edward  U.  Condon  as  security  risks. 

The  American  people  need  a  'blood,  sweat  and  tears'  lecture  by  a  top  government 
leader,  but  will  get  'nothing  more  than  soothing  syrup'  from  President  Eisenhower. 

Urey  said  'tail  fins  and  big,  gaudy  cars'  are  signs  of  American  decadence.  'These 
ovef-powered  gas-eaters  are  an  idiotic  waste,'  he  said. 

'Some  day  we'll  wake  up  in  a  serious  conflict  with  our  "left-handed  friend" 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  we  won't  be  able  to  get  oil  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

'Maybe  then  we'll  regret  the  waste  of  our  resources  on  useless  horsepower. 

'And  just  think  of  the  money,  materials  and  engineering  talent  that  go  into 
retooling  for  model  changes  to  make  last  year's  car  obsolete  and  hasten  it  to  the 
junk  pile.'  —British  United  PYess 

^  LONDON — Russia  has  claimed  to  have  the  world's  more  powerful  radiotelescope 
and  to  be  working  on  another  50  times  more  powerful. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  has  quoted  Dr.  Semyon  Khaikin,  Russian  physicist 
and  mathematician,  as  saying  that  the  new  telescope  is  130  metres  (about  426  feet) 
long  and  that  the  area  of  its  reflecting  bowl  is  400  square  metres  (about  4300  square 
feet). 

Dr.  Khaikin  told  a  radio  astronomers'  conference  here  that  the  telescope  can 
receive  radio  signals  of  a  wave  length  as  short  as  three  centimetres,  or  about  20  times 
shorter  than  those  that  can  be  received  by  the  telescope  at  Jodrell  Bank,  England, 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  — Reuters 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
1^  The  basic  imit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

lAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volim- 
tarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ir  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

it  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tedi- 
nocracy's  Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization- In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
ic  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHNOCRACY 


Whatever  Ihe  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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A  PemaHent  End  to  Depressions 

In  an  area  of  highly  developed  technology,  the  oscillations  of  a  free- 
playing  Price  System  economy  become  disastrous.  North  America  can 
no  longer  tolerate  economic  booms  and  depressions.  They  must  be 
brought  to  an  end,  permanently. 


TN  THE  DAYS  of  perennial 
•^  scarcity,  meaning  any  time 
and  place  prior  to  World  War  I, 
economic  depressions  were  of 
minor  magnitude  and  duration 
and  they  were  more  closely  re- 
lated to  monetary  factors  than  to 
physical  factors.  Since  World 
War  I,  particularly  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  major 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  physi- 
cal factors,  of  which  over-produc- 
tion is  the  principal  one.  In  an 
area  of  highly  developed  tech- 
nology, the  oscillations  of  a  free- 
playing  economy  become  disas- 
trous. North  America  can  no 
longer  tolerate  economic  booms 
and  depressions.  They  must  be 
brought  to  an  end,  permanently. 

The  United  States  government, 
although  denying  any  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  op- 
erations of  the  country,  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  guardianship  of 
the  Free  Enterprise  economy  of 
the  Western  World.  Moreover, 
the     Eisenhower     Administration 


has  claimed  credit  for  the  erst- 
while period  of  prosperity  and 
has  virtually  promised  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Republican  Uncle 
Sam  would  not  tolerate  another 
slide  into  a  depression.  This  same 
E  i  s  e  n  hower  Administration  is 
row  in  an  embarrassing  position 


— Shoemaker  in   Chicago  "Daily  News'' 

"DON'T  WORRY,  KID, 
YOU'LL  BE  O.  K.  SOON" 
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and  is  highly  befuddled  by  the 
developing  trends  of  the  past 
year.  The  Democrats  have  no 
Prosperity  formula  either. 

There  are  some  amateurish 
gropings  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  'recession.'  And  there 
is  hope  that  it  is  merely  a  business 
adjustment;  that  as  soon  as  in- 
ventories are  brought  into  line 
with  sales,  there  will  be  a  return 
to  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment with  an  accompanying 
economic  upswing.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  president's  making  a  predic- 
tion (or  promise)  that  the  reces- 
sion would  begin  to  end  in  March. 
That  prediction  has  proved  to  be 
a  'floperoo.'  There  is  also  a  naive 
attempt  being  made  to  blame  the 
recession  on  lack  of  confidence 
£mong  the  consumers  and  inves- 
tors. Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
consumers  have  already  over- 
committed  their  purchasing  pow- 
er and  credit;  and  investment 
capital  has  already  greatly  over- 
expanded  the  production  facilities 
of  the  country.  How  much  con- 
fidence in  the  Free  Enterprise 
system  do  they  expect? 

Of  course,  the  government 
should  not  take  a  direct  hand  in 
operating    the    economy    for    the 


welfare  of  the  people,  so  argue 
the  journals  and  spokesmen  of 
business  enterprise;  but,  it  would 
be  nice  for  the  government  to 
leduce  taxes,  create  more  debt, 
and  spend  more  money  in  order 
to  give  transfusions  to  the  eco- 
nomy at  public  expense.  The  gov- 
ernment could  also  permit  a  fas- 
ter depreciation  writeoff  for  in- 
dustrial installations.  Big  busi- 
ness would  even  go  one  step 
further  in  its  recommendations; 
it  would  like  permission  to  write 
off  depreciation  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  'replacement  cost' 
of  the  installations  on  hand  rather 
than  on  the  actual  cost  of  their 
construction.  So,  it  can  be  seen, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
government  can  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  business  enterprise 
without  taking  direct  charge  of 
the  economy. 

Big  business  wants  a  reduction 
of  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets; 
Labor  wants  a  reduction  in  the 
lower  income  brackets.  Labor's 
argument  is  that  a  reduction  in 
taxes  imposed  on  the  lower  in- 
come consumers  would  provide 
them  with  more  purchasing  pow- 
er to  buy  more  goods  to  stimulate 
more  production  to  provide  more 
wages  and  more  profits.  Big  busi- 
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ness  argues  that  a  tax  reduction 
ill  the  upper  income  brackets 
would  encourage  more  investors 
to  invest  money  in  expansion  and 
production  since  they  would  then 
be  able  to  retain  more  of  the  take 
for  themselves,  and  this  would 
provide  more  employment  for 
more  people  and  bring  back  pros- 
perity. Both  lines  of  argumenta- 
tion are  for  simpletons. 

For  the  past  16  or  more  years, 
every  governmental  move  and 
political  suggestion  has  had  to  be 
tied  in  with  'defence.'  Unless  a 
program  or  proposal  could  be 
justified  in  the  name  of  'defence' 
or  'security,'  it  had  no  chance 
of  being  considered  seriously. 
The  tune  has  changed  slightly; 
now,  everything  must  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  it  will  'help' 
the  economy.  For  illustration,  up 
to  this  year  all  arguments  in  favor 
of  foreign  aid  revolved  around 
national  defence  and  security; 
now  the  Dulles-E  isenhower 
speeches  refer  to  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid  in  helping  the 
American  economy.  How  giving 
things  away  would  help  the  eco- 
nomy may  be  a  httle  vague  for 
the  average  citizen  to  compre- 
hend; but  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
logic  for  an  economist  or  a  poli- 
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tician.  Much  of  the  foreign  aid 
consists,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
American  goods  which,  it  is  ar- 
gued, mean  profits  for  American 
business  and  employment  for 
American  Labor.  The  consumer 
merely  gets  soaked  for  the  cost 
on  a  three-fold  basis;  that  is,  first, 
he  is  taxed  to  pay  for  the  goods; 
second,  he  is  taxed  to  pay  the 
handling  cost  of  giving  the  stuff 
away,  which  is  considerable;  and, 
third,  he  has  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  goods  he  buys  as  a  result 
of  the  'scarcity'  created  by  the 
give-aways. 

We  must  remember  that  Amer- 
ican politicians  will  always  de- 
prive their  own  people  of  the 
good  things  of  life  in  order  to  give 
them  away  to  foreigners  or  to 
destroy  them.  Politicians  operate 
on  the  theory  that  the  scarcer 
things  are  the  more  valuable  they 
are,  hence  the  better  off  is  the 
economy.  American  politicians  of 
all  parties  can  think  in  no  other 
terms;  to  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  political  suicide.  It  is  all  right 
for  a  President  Truman  or  Eisen- 
hower to  proclaim  that  he  is 
'fighting  inflation'  just  so  long  as 
he  does  not  fight  inflation;  and 
his  political  fortunes  are  more 
assured   if   he  actively   promotes 


inflation.  That  great  'friend'  of 
the  people,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
gained  a  life-time  tenure  in  office 
of  president  through  fighting  — 
not  inflation,  but  —  deflation.  In 
other  words  he  fought  against 
abundance  and  cheap  living  for 
the  consumers.  And  the  sucker 
public  loved  him  for  it. 

The  Republican  Administration 
is  dusting  off  the  old  Herbert 
Hoover  speeches  of  1931  and  1932, 
v/hich  stated  that  the  economy 
was  essentially  sound  and  vigor- 
ous but  that  it  was  undergoing  a 
temporary  normal  healthy  read- 
justment. All  that  was  needed 
was  confidence  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness and  the  public.  Prosperity 
was  just  around  the  corner  and 
the  upturn  would  soon  arrive. 
The  politicians,  the  economists, 
and  the  financial  editors  have 
learned  nothing  about  national 
economics  over  the  past  30  years. 

Prosperity  under  the  Price 
System  depends  on  an  unbalanced 
economy;  it  is  not  possible  of 
achievement  with  a  balanced  eco- 
nomy. Among  the  'favorable'  im- 
balances are  the  following : 

Expansion  of  Debt.  If  debt  is 
able  to  be  expanded  faster  than 
it  is  paid  off,  then,  it  is  possible 
to   sell   more    goods   to   the   con- 


sumers than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Also,  merchants  and 
speculators  would  expand  their 
inventory  and  stock  holdings  and 
producers  would  be  encouraged 
to  expand  or  improve  production 
facilities.  Such  creation  of  debt, 
however,  can  be  gained  only  if 
there  is  adequate  assurance  that 
the  debts  will  be  paid  off  in  the 
future.  But,  if  the  debts  are  paid 
off,  the  scheme  defeats  itself. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  such 
debts  can  be  validated,  tentative- 
ly, without  unfavorable  conse- 
quences to  the  general  economy: 
one,  if  enough  new  debt  is  created 
to  more  than  compensate  for  the 
retired  debt;  two,  if  inflation  de- 
stroys the  value  of  the  debt  cert- 
ificates. 

Inflation.  If  there  is  a  gradual 
inflation  of  prices  and  monetary 
values,  the  effect  on  the  genera] 
economy  is  similar  to  an  expan- 
sion of  debt  in  that  more  mone- 
tary units  are  put  into  circula- 
tion. It  results  in  greater  book- 
keeping profits,  in  more  paper 
values,  and  in  'increased'  take- 
home  pay;  and  old  obligations  can 
be  met  more  easily  by  the  debtors. 
Hence,  inflation  tends  to  gener- 
ate a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
system   and    to   stimulate   econo- 
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mic  activity.  However,  this  is  only 
temporary  in  its  effects;  for,  soon, 
the  psychological  lag  is  overcome 
end  people  learn  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  inflated  values.  If  the  in- 
flation is  slow  and  steady,  as  in 
the  United  States,  it  might  drag 
on  for  years;  otherwise,  it  may 
reach  a  crisis  very  quickly.  Even- 
tually, if  not  sooner,  the  costs  of 
living  overtake  the  rise  in  wages 
and  economic  distress  follows. 
This  stage  appears  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  United  States. 

Managed  Economy.  If  the  gov- 
ernment or  a  monopolistic  con- 
sortium or  cartel  of  big  business 
enterprises  conspires  to  manipu- 
late the  laws'  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, a  temporary  prosperity  can 
be  conjured  up.  However,  such 
prosperity  usually  applies  mostly 
to  the  top  economic  groups,  who 
need  it  least  of  all.  For  example, 
price  fixing  (as  under  'fair  trade') 
results  in  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumers but  more  profits  to  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Foreign  aid,  an- 
other device  for  managing  the 
economy,  means  that  the  economy 
must  support  the  subsidization  of 
exports  so  that  big  business  cor- 
porations can  reap  greater  profits 
and  the  consumers  at  home  pay 
higher  prices.   Governmental  aid 


to  business,  through  fast  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs,  'defence'  contracts, 
and  other  handouts,  merely  con- 
centrates more  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  the  large  holders  of 
wealth  and  runs  up  the  costs  to 
the  consumers;  albeit'  in  the  pro- 
cess some  of  the  'aid'  does  filter 
down  to  the  consumer  level 
through  wages  and  other  opera- 
tional costs.  The  New  Deal  at- 
tempted to  operate  more  efficient- 
ly than  most  administrations  in  its 
management  of  the  economy  by 
redistributing  considerable 
wealth  and  credit  to  the  lowest 
income  groups,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  poured 
billions  in  at  the  top.  This  tech- 
nique infuriated  those  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  who  much 
preferred  the  previous  method  of 
pouring  all  the  redistributed 
wealth  in  at  the  top.  The  New 
Deal  was  able  to  do  no  more 
than  stabilize  the  economic  reces- 
sion, however,  until  World  War  II 
came  along  and  permitted  debt 
creation  by  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  instead  of  only 
billions.  In  design  and  intent,  the 
New  Deal  attempted  to  apply  all 
the  schemes  which  we  have  enu- 
merated so  far:  debt  creation,  in- 
flation, and  managed  economy. 
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Foreign  Trade.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  foreign  trade 
tends  to  promote  prosperity.  Such 
trade  requires  that  raw  materials 
be  acquired  cheaply  and  that  ex- 
ported goods  be  sold  dearly.  If 
there  is  enough  of  this  sort  of 
trade,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
home  processing  or  manufactur- 
ing sequence  in  between  the  im- 
ported raw  materials  and  the  fin- 
ished exports,  there  can  be  main- 
tained a  wealthy  bourgeoisie  and 
a  subsistence  consumer  mass  in 
the  home  country.  The  cost  of  this 
'favorable'  imbalance,  however, 
must  be  borne  by  the  'colonies' 
which  supply  the  cheap  materials 
and  buy  the  costly  merchandise. 
There,  mass  poverty  of  the  lowest 
order  and  long  hours  of  toil  must 
prevail.  But  from  the  nationalistic 
point  of  view,  such  matters  affect- 
ing the  colonies  are  irrelevant,  in- 
competent, and  immaterial.  Late- 
ly, the  'colonial'  areas  which  can 
be  exploited  by  the  imperial  na- 
tions are  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
Arabian  oilfields  and  the  mineral 
deposits  of  Africa  are  the  chief 
sources  of  such  prosperity  today. 

An  imbalanced  economy  once 
could  be  operated  on  a  small  scale 
for  long  periods  of  time.  But  with 
present-day  magnitudes,  the  dura- 


tion is  very  much  shortened.  In 
order  to  create  enough  debt  to 
maintain  economic  prosperity,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures  of  stimulation, 
such  as  war — or  at  least  prepara- 
tions for  an  immediately  'threat- 
ening' war.  In  a  technologically 
developed  area,  such  as  the 
United  States,  debt  creation  for 
mere  internal  development  of  the 
type  that  politicians  can  envisage 
IS  not  sufficient.  The  New  Deal 
discovered  that  debt  creation  for 
general  relief  and  public  works 
was  insufficient  to  stimulate  even 
a  return  to  'normalcy.'  It  required 
World  War  II  and  enforced  public 
investment  in  War  Bonds  to  build 
up  enough  debt  for  a  prosperity. 

Inflation  is  a  one-way  process 
which  eventually  reaches  ridicu- 
lous proportions,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  number  of  na- 
tions over  recent  decades.  Any 
reversal  of  inflation — deflation — 
works  a  hardship  on  the  economy 
and  results  in  a  'recession'  or 
worse. 

Since  a  managed  economy  is 
always  designed  to  benefit  the 
large  holders  of  wealth  and  re- 
duce the  living  standard  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  it 
is  bound  to  get  out  of  hand  sooner 
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or  later.  The  token  gestures  of 
the  United  States  government  to 
manage  the  economy  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  income 
groups  fall  far  too  short  of  any 
effective  achievement.  These  ges- 
tures include  a  graduated  income 
tax  on  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  subsidiz- 
ation of  employment  and  relief 
under  special  emergencies.  These 
attempts  to  redistribute  the 
wealth  are  far  too  inadequate,  for, 
most  of  that  taken  from  the  high 
income  groups  in  the  form  of 
taxes  is  poured  back  into  subsi- 
dization for  big  business,  while 
most  of  the  money  paid  out  to  the 
lower  income  groups  has  already 
been  taken  out  of  their  earnings. 
And  when  the  latter  is  distribut- 
ed, it  amounts  to  so  much  less 
than  a  regular  earned  income  that 
it  contributes  to  a  depression 
rather  than  to  prosperity.  For- 
eign trade  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be 
a  one  -  way  advantage,  which  it 
would  have  to  be  if  it  were  to 
contribute  substantially  to  a  fav- 
orably unbalanced  economy.  With 
the  exception  of  America's  piracy 
of  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
metals  of  Africa,  and  the  miner- 
als, oil,  and  other  raw  materials 


of  Latin  America,  our  foreign 
trade  can  be  classed  in  the  break- 
even or  deficit  categories. 

The  United  States  has  reached 
the  stage  where  the  Cold  War, 
involving  an  excessive  militarj^ 
buildup  and  armaments  handouts 
to  half  the  world,  is  insufficient 
to  stimulate  prosperity  any  more. 
While  some  $36  billion  a  year  was 
being  poured  into  the  economy  by 
private  enterprise  expansion, 
along  with  the  Cold  War,  a  sem- 
blance of  prosperity  could  be 
maintained.  But  economic  expan- 
sion has  reached  the  place  where 
new  expansion  results  in  the  re- 
tirement of  much  more  plant  than 
is  added;  for,  the  new  plants  are 
faster,  more  compact,  and  very 
much  more  efficient  than  the  old 
plants;  and  they  emphasize  re- 
duced labor  costs. 

Technocracy  has  followed  the 
trends  of  the  American  economy 
for  many  years  and  has  held  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would 
eventually  spell  'finish'  for  the 
Price  System.  The  varying  vicis- 
situdes of  national  and  world 
events  prevented  a  prediction  of 
the  exact  date,  but  of  the  final 
outcome  there  was  no  question. 
For  this.  Technocrats  were  often 
called    'Prophets    of    Gloom'    by 
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the  press.  Now  it  is  the  press  that 
is  giving  forth  with  the  gloom. 
In  the  meantime,  Technocrats  re- 
joiced at  each  $36  billion  that 
went  into  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, for  they  knew  it  was  tech- 
nology, not  human  opinion  or  de- 
sire that  would  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  Price  System. 

Although  Technocrats  are  fam- 
iliar with  the  trends  and  contin- 
gencies which  cause  distress  and 
prosperity  in  the  Price  System, 
it  is  not  their  intent  to  do  any- 
thing to  bring  about  either  its 
downfall  or  its  recovery.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  Price  System's 
internal  characteristics  are  its 
most  efficient  disintegrators  in  a 
technological  society.  And  Price 
System  prosperity  is  far  more 
harmful  than  beneficial  to  the 
human  race.  This  would  be  so 
even  if  the  system  could  be  stab- 
ilized and  maintained  until  the 
irreplaceable  resources  ran  out. 

There  is  no  physical  reason  why 
a  very  high  level  of  living  and 
security  could  not  be  maintained 
in  our  area  for  an  indefinite 
period.  North  America  has  the 
manpower,  the  technology,  and 
the  essential  resources  to  provide 
abundance  to  all  of  its  citizens — 
that  is,  under  efficient  technologi- 


cal management.  The  present 
fault  lies  with  the  economic  sys- 
tem, not  with  the  means  of  pro- 
vision. All  that  is  needed  is  a 
basic  change  in  the  social  concepts 
— a  change  from  scarcity  values 
to  physical  measurements.  Such 
a  change  is  not  as  easily  effected, 
however,  as  one  might  suppose. 
There  are  strong  forces  of  resis- 
tance. 

The  forces  of  resistance  can  be 
classified  into  three  forms,  name- 
ly: tradition,  inertia,  and  stub- 
bornness. In  other  words,  it  is  a 
matter  of  human  consent  rather 
than  a  matter  of  technical  inca- 
pacity. The  present  economic  sys- 
tem has  a  long  tradition,  dating 
back  more  than  3000  years.  In  a 
dynamic  age,  this  tradition  is  a 
social  interference.  In  the  realm 
of  technology,  many  major 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
ways  of  doing  things  in  spite  of 
the  resistance  imposed  by  tradi- 
tion; for  example,  the  change 
from  the  horse  and  carriage  to  the 
automobile  as  a  means  of  family 
transportation.  But  in  the  realm 
of  the  'humanities,'  where  opinion 
prevails  over  measurement,  tradi- 
tion dies  very  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly. 

People  don't  like  to  be  bothered 
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with  altering  their  ways  and  fac- 
ilities if  they  can  avoid  it.  Inertia 
constitutes  a  general  resistance  to 
change  and  is  quite  effective  so 
long  as  the  status  quo  is  at  all 
tolerable.  Even  so,  it  is  to  be 
r  o  t  e  d  that,  in  the  commercial 
field,  high  pressure  advertising 
&nd  salesmanship  have  done  won- 
ders, particularly  in  the  last  half 
century.  Such  changes,  however, 
deal  almost  entirely  with  super- 
ficialities, such  as  styles  and  gad- 
getry,  not  with  fundamentals. 
Since  World  War  II,  some  half 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  had  to  make  at  least  one 
major  change  —  in  residence,  in 
occupation,  or  in  general  pattern 
of  Hving — as  a  result  of  persua- 
tions  and  compulsions  in  the 
society.  Thus  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  people  can  and 
will  change  if  induced  to  do  so. 
There  are  many,  nevertheless, 
who  would  fight  stubbornly 
against  any  fundamental  change. 
In  some  instances,  this  would  be 
due  to  pathological  inertia;  in 
other  cases,  it  would  be  due  to 
their  having  acquired  position 
and  investments  in  the  status  quo; 
and  for  some  it  would  be  fear  of 
personal  inadequacy  in  a  new 
situation. 


The  specifications  for  a  funda- 
mental social  change  on  the  North 
American  Continent  have  been 
provided  by  Technocracy  and 
widely  publicized  throughout 
North  America.  These  specifica- 
tions are  dictated  by  the  physical 
circumstances  of  this  Continent, 
the  technological  requirements, 
and  the  population  that  exists 
here.  Technocracy  is  not  a  phil- 
osophical Utopia,  nor  is  it  an  ex- 
pedient compromise  with  the 
status  quo.  The  design  of  opera- 
tions is  such  that  it  would  elimi- 
nate for  all  time  the  phenomena 
of  economic  booms  and  depres- 
sions. 

On  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, there  is  no  scarcity  of  food 
supplies;  rather,  the  big  problein 
facing  the  Price  System  adminis- 
trators has  been  one  of  surpluses. 
A  great  deal  of  effort  and  expense 
has  been  devoted  to  destroying: 
dumping,  and  curtailing  produc- 
tion of  food  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  salable  scarcity 
in  the  marketplace.  Likewise,  the 
Continent  is  able  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  textile  materials 
for  clothing,  bedding,  and  other 
purposes.  Building  materials  of 
many  kinds  are  abundant,  al- 
though certain  kinds  and  grades 
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of  lumber  are  becoming  scarce 
due  to  Price  System  wastage 
(their  uses  can  be  supplied  by- 
other  materials  very  effectively). 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  deter- 
rent scarcity  of  building  materials. 
As  for  transportation  and  com- 
m.unication,  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  abundance;  even  though, 
under  the  Price  System,  many 
individuals  may  have  trouble 
finding  suitable  means  of  travel- 
ling from  one  place  to  another. 
Health  care  and  education  are 
limited  by  Price  System  interfer- 
ences rather  than  by  any  basic 
lack  of  facilities  or  personnel.  As 
for  household  furnishings  and 
suppUes,  we  are  overloaded  in 
everything  from  figurines  to  deep 
freezers.  What  is  holding  us  back 
from  the  good  life?  Certainly  not 
any  physical  consideration. 

Economic  depressions  overtake 
us  when  the  imbalances  in  the 
economic  system  exceed  manage- 
able limits.  Prior  to  1890,  most 
depressions  were  based  on  mone- 
tary factors  and  required  only  a 
manipulation  of  debts  to  start  a 
recovery.  Lately,  the  depressions, 
in  North  America  at  least,  have 
been  based  on  technological  fac- 
tors; and  the  effect  of  these  factors 
is  becoming  more  severe  each 


decade.  The  1958  slump  obviously 
is  based  on  efficient  technological 
production,  which  is  able  to  pile 
up  excessive  inventories  in  a 
short  time;  and  these  inventories 
cannot  be  moved  because  of  the 
high  prices  and  inadequate  in- 
come on  the  one  hand  and  satura- 
tion on  the  other.  There  has  de- 
veloped too  great  a  discrepancy 
between  production  and  consump- 
tion— between  gross  national  pro- 
duct and  consumer  income  —  for 
the  system  to  operate  at  a  pros- 
perous level.  The  capacity  of 
North  America  to  expand  its  total 
debt  has  been  amazing;  but  even 
debt  expansion  has  a  way  of 
reaching  an  impasse.  Yet,  how 
can  prosperity  be  brought  back 
\\^ithout  a  huge  new  increase  of 
debt — debt  that  in  the  end  can 
only  be  abrogated  by  inflation, 
repudiation,  or  bankruptcy? 
Where  can  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration suddenly  get  another 
half  trillion  dollars  of  new  debt 
on  which  to  build  a  renewed  pros- 
perity boom? 

The  economists,  politicians,  and 
editors  are  examining  the  pattern 
of  past  recessions  for  omens  and 
portents  of  how  this  one  will  turn 
out — just  as  they  did  in  1931  and 
1932,   with   the   same   deplorable 
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conclusions.  The  general  conclu- 
sions are  to  the  effect  that  an  up- 
turn is  soon  due;  the  only  discrep- 
ancy concerns  which  month  of 
1958  will  be  the  crucial  month. 
As  we  noted  earlier,  President 
Eisenhower  walked  the  plank  on 
the  March  date.  Many  other  eco- 
nomic seers  are  also  losing  their 
powers  of  prophecy  on  this  one. 
Most  of  the  economic  prophets, 
not  understanding  the  technologi- 
cal trends,  rely  wholly  on  a  re- 
view of  past  recessions  for  their 
cue.  They  note  that  all  but  one 
of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of 
recovery  within  two  years  from 
their  respective  beginnings;  there- 
fore, they  reason  simply,  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  thing  that  the  current 
recession  will  produce  signs  of  an 
upturn  within  two  years.  There 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  when  this  recession  started,  but 
it  certainly  was  sometime  before 
the  final  quarter  of  1957;  some 
figure  it  started  in  1956,  hence, 
the  upturn  is  due  to  come  in  1958. 

Technocrats  know  that  the 
1929-1940  depression  was  not  just 
a  freak  condition.  Rather,  they 
know  that  it  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  long  developing 
trends.  It  is  sure  to  happen  again. 

The  depression  of  the   thirties 
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was  a  cheap  depression  to  admm- 
ister.  The  first  four-year  terms  of 
the  New  Deal  cost  the  govern- 
ment less  than  the  cost  of  one 
year  of  Eisenhower  prosperity.  A 
major  depression  at  this  time 
would  be  many  times  as  expen- 
sive as  that  of  the  Dirty  Thirties. 
For  one  thing,  the  cushion  of 
small  farms  has  been  largely  elim- 
inated. For  another,  the  numerous 
essential  production  and  service 
jobs  of  that  period  have  been  deci- 
mated by  mechanization.  But, 
perhaps  most  urgent  of  all,  is  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  have 
gotten  away  from  a  pattern  of 
low  -  cost,  primitive  -  type  subsis- 
tence. Now,  they  must  have  fuel 
oil,  gasoline,  electricity,  and  a 
continual  flow  of  provisions  from 
the  supermarkets.  They  cannot 
scrounge  a  living  from  the  en- 
vironment. In  spite  of  the  alleged 
political  'safeguards'  against  de- 
pressions. Technocrats  realize 
that  bigger  and  better  depressions 
aie  inevitable  so  long  as  we  have 
a  Price  System.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  the  record  of  the  past  75 
years  reveals  that  the  greater  the 
boom  the  greater  the  depression 
tliat  follows;  and,  let  us  comment, 
never  have  we  had  such  a  boom 
as    the    Roosevelt-Truman-Eisen- 
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hower  prosperity  binge. 

Any  slowing  down  of  the  1958 
'recession'  will  have  to  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars.  At  the  moment, 
it  is  not  obvious  what  those  bil- 
lions could  be  spent  on  that  would 
do  the  job.  Technocracy  would 
like  to  suggest  that  a  real  internal 
development  of  our  Continent  be 
undertaken.  But,  considering  the 
mentality  of  the  national  leaders, 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  first 
attempted  answer.  The  more 
probable  political  alternatives  are 
war  and  large-scale  subsidy  of 
private  enterprise. 

Technocracy's  design  of  opera- 
tions for  the  North  American 
Continent  would  establish  a  bal- 
anced-load economy.  It  would  not 
be  subject  to  oscillations  due  to 
fluctuations  in  market  values  and 
commerce.  The  needs  of  the  con- 
sumers plus  the  overhead  opera- 
tion of  the  society  would  remain 
fairly  constant;  while  a  continu- 
ous inventory-accounting  system 
would  readily  take  care  of  any 
local  discrepancies  in  the  general 
balance  that  might  occur.  None  of 
tlie  factors  which  contribute  to 
booms  and  depressions  would  be 
operating;  hence,  the  economy 
Vv^ould  be  stable  over  the  years. 
The  standard  of  living  of  the  citi- 


zens would  be  several  times  high- 
er than  the  average  of  today;  yet, 
the  total  social  cost  would  not  be 
as  much,  because  Price  System 
wastage  and  shoddiness  would  be 
eliminated.  The  citizen  would  re- 
ceive a  high  income  equivalent 
to  that  of  all  other  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  the  individual's  status 
in  the  society.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  no  wages,  salaries, 
bonuses,  or  commissions  paid  out 
for  work  or  other  considerations; 
but  there  would  be  upwards  of 
200  million  unearned  incomes  dis- 
tributed to  t  h  e  citizenry  to  be 
spent  for  the  good  things  of  life 
according  to  individual  choice. 
This  income  could  not  be  hoarded, 
transferred,  or  given  away;  and 
no  individual  could  be  deprived 
of  it.  It  Vv^ould  have  to  be  'lived 
up'  within  a  given  time  or  it 
would  be  cancelled  out. 

The  only  catch  to  it  is  that  such 
income  cannot  be  provided  for 
only  a  few  persons  and  denied  to 
the  rest;  everyone  must  be  in  on 
it.  All  that  is  holding  it  up  now 
is  the  lack  of  human  consent. 
"When  enough  North  Americans 
endorse  Technocracy  to  make  it 
effective  —  say,  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  population  —  there 
can  be  no  holding  it  back.  When- 
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ever  as  many  as  three  per  cent  The  question  for  the  individual 

of  the  people  have  been  actively  to  ask  himself  is  this:  'Do  I  belong 

for  something  on  this  Continent,  to   the   three   per   cent   majority 

they   have   always   constituted   a  with   positive   initiative    or   do   I 

majority.  So  it  will  be  with  Tech-  belong  to  the  97  per  cent  minority 

nocracy.  The  rest  will  tag  along-  which  never  accepts  responsibil- 

as  they  always  have.  ity  for  anything''       — Wilton  Ivie 


^  NEW  YORK  —  One  of  the  nation's  top  industrialists  warned  in  discussing 
America's  economic  situation  that  the  cry  of  'panic  can  be  as  contagious  as  the 
cry  of  'fire.' 

Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  55-year-old  president  of  E.I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  said  that  this  is  because  'we  no  longer  have  an  economy  of 
bare  subsistence.' 

'Instead,  we  have  an  abundance  in  which  a  substantial  portion  of  our  purchases 
can  be  postponed  without  giving  up  the  necessities  of  life.  Thus,  when  we  become 
frightened  over  the  business  outlook,  we  decide  to  get  along  without  some  of  these 
new  things.' 

How  long  the  1958  recession  lasts,  Greenewalt  asserted,  'will  depend  largely 
upon  the  direction  of  the  national  psychology  and  on  decisions  that  are  influenced 
less  by  rational  economic  reasoning  than  by  simple  confidence.' 

— International  News  Service 

•^  LONDON — Sir  Gordon  Bolton,  a  leading  British  banker  and  international 
financier,  has  predicted  that  the  world  is  in  for  a  long  period  of  economic  recession. 

'I  think  the  boom  is  over  and  money  and  profits  will  be  more  difficult  than  in 
the  past,'  he  declared. 

'I  believe  that  times  have  changed  permanently.  Commodities  are  not  going  to 
be  sold  in  greater  quantities  or  at  higher  prices  for  a  long  time  to  come.' 

Sir  George  was  discussing  his  first  annual  report  as  new  chairman  of  the  Bank 
of  London  and  South  America.  He  previously  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  in  charge  of  Britain's  international  monetary  policy. 

He  said  the  world  is  moving  into  a  new  international  economic  era  which  will 
be  marked  by  the  growing  ability  of  Soviet  Russia  and  communist  China  to  export 
raw  materials  and  to  finance  and  export  capital  goods  on  a  substantial  scale. 

— Bi^itish  United  Press 

"1^  WASHINGTON — The  recession  has  sprouted  almost  overnight  as  the  dominant 
issue  on  the  American  scene. 

Politicians  just  about  eat,  sleep  and  breathe  recession.  Congress  swarms  with 
legislative  plans  to  right  the  economy.  President  Eisenhower  holds  conferences 
with  his  economic  advisers  almost  daily. 

To  date,  the  Republican  administration  has  done  relatively  little  to  combat  the 
recession,  beyond  stepping  up  federal  spending  in  public  works  and  highway  con- 
struction and  announcing  plans  to  expand  its  defence  expenditures  this  year. 

— Canadian  Press 
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The  Great  Steel  Me 


At  the  present  time  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  experiencing 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  prolonged  steel  strikes  in  recent  decades. 
But  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  situation,  because  it  is  a  strike 
of  Management  and  not  of  Labour. 


nr^HE  YEAR  1958  is  witnessing 
■*"  one  of  the  most  severe  and 
prolonged  steel  strikes  in  recent 
decades.  But  you  do  not  read  or 
1  ear  much  about  it  and  there  are 
no  rantings  and  ravings  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  or  the  weekly  slick 
magazines.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple:  it  is  a  strike  of  Manage- 
ment and  not  of  Labour. 

For  months  now,  the  Steel  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  been  operating  far 
below  capacity,  recently  in  the 
region  of  50  per  cent  capacity. 
Yet,  we  have  seen  no  statistical 
tables  showing  how  many  auto- 
mobiles, kitchen  appliances,  baby 
carriages,  and  other  useful  items 
are  being  denied  the  consumers 
as  a  result  of  this  strike.  At  the 
time  of  a  Labour  strike  in  the 
steel  industry,  however,  such 
statistical  reports  blossom  out  in 
abundance.  Nor  is  there  any  lam- 
entation about  the  great  set-back 
the    military   program    is    exper- 
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iencing  for  lack  of  much-needed 
steel  products. 

The  great  steel  strike  is  edi- 
torially excused  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  a  justifiable  and  unavoidable 
curtailment  by  Management  in 
view  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  steel  market;  albeit,  this 
depressed  condition  could  be  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  inflated 
prices  which  the  Steel  Industry 
has  arbitrarily  and  conspirator- 
ially  placed  upon  its  products. 
Under  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem, if  you  can't  sell  your  stuff 
at  whatever  price  you  care  to  ask 
for  it,  you  can  hold  it  back  from 
consumption,  and  'the  public  be 
damned.' 

Another  thing  that  is  noticeably 
lacking  in  this  strike  is  any  politi- 
cal or  industrial  demand  that  the 
government  take  over  the  steel 
industry  and  keep  it  operating  in 
the  interest  of  The  People.  This 
kind  of  demand  accompanies  only 
Labour  strikes.  In  practice,  gov- 
ernment  'operation'   of  the   steel 
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industry  is  a  farce  anyway,  being 
merely  a  strike-breaking  tactic 
in  support  of  continued  profits  for 
Big  Business. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Soviet 
steel  industry  will  overtake  that 
of  the  United  States  in  tonnage 
production  either  this  year  or 
next.  Yet,  there  is  no  frantic  cry 
that  we  get  busy  and  keep  ahead 
of  the  Russians.  Keeping  ahead 
cf  the  Russians  apparently  is  im- 
portant only  so  long  as  there  are 
big  profits  to  be  made  from  it  by 
The  Right  People. 

Because  of  the  wide  spread  be- 
tween production  costs  and  the 
selling  price  of  steel  on  this  Con- 
tinent (and  in  spite  of  the  greatly 
reduced  labour  cost  made  possible 
by  automaticity) ,  large  quantities 
of  steel  products  are  flowing  into 
this  area  from  foreign  countries 
—  Japan,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Britain  —  and  are  under- 
selling our  Continental  produc- 
tion. 

The  great  steel  strike  goes  on. 

Technocracy  suggests  that  the 


steel  industry  of  North  America 
take  advantage  of  this  lull  in  pro- 
duction to  scrap  out  its  obsoles- 
cent plants  and  to  bring  its  best 
plants  up  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  efficiency  and  automa- 
ticity; that,  further,  it  go  on  a 
balanced-load  production  sched- 
ule and,  while  demand  is  slack, 
stockpile  massive  quantities  of 
standard  sheets,  plates,  rods, 
tubes  and  forms,  as  well  as  ingots, 
and  that  these  be  placed  under 
rust  -  proof  conditions.  Then  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
steel  i  n  d  u  st  r  y  to  experience 
booms  and  depressions  in  the  fu- 
ture; rather,  it  could  operate  at  a 
steady  pace. 

But,  alas,  under  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, the  North  American  steel 
industry  is  not  set  up  for  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  making  steel — 
its  primary  objective  is  making 
profits  for  its  stockholders.  This 
situation  in  the  Steel  Industry 
illustrates  how  absurd  it  is  for 
North  Americans  to  further  toler- 
ate the  existence  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem on  their  Continent. 

— ^Techno   Critic 


^  SAN  FRANCISCO — A  drug  100  times  stronger  than  morphine  in  pain-killing 
ability  has  been  produced  in  the  laboratory  and  is  being  tested  on  humans  and  animals. 
It  offers  chemists  an  opening  to  develop  a  new  line  of  better  as  well  as  stronger 
pain-killers,  said  Bill  Elpern,  drug  researcher  at  Cutter  Laboratories,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society.  — Associated  Press 
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Point  of  No  Return 


Like  the  big  airliner  on  its  trans-oceanic  flight  which  has  passed  the 
half-way  mark,  North  American  society  has  reached  its  technological 
point  of  no  return.  The  citizens  of  this  Continent  must  go  forward 
to  a  new  social  system. 


mHE  BIG  AIRLINER,  several 
■■•  hours  out  on  its  long  trans- 
oceanic flight,  is  still  far  from  its 
destination.  Suddenly  its  smooth 
flight  is  disturbed  by  a  series  of 
coughs  and  splutters  from  one  of 
its  four  motors.  Immediately  the 
pilot  contacts  the  navigator  for 
instructions.  Should  he  return  to 
the  take-oft"  field  or  continue  on 
course?  Soon  the  answer  comes 
back.  The  halfway  mark  is  behind, 
so  come  what  may  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  proceed.  They  have 
passed  the  point  of  no  return. 

Airmen,  especially  those  flying 
ocean  routes,  are  keenly  familiar 
with  this  term  and  all  it  impHes. 
Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  per- 
sonnel piloting  the  course  of  so- 
ciety? Do  they  recognize  in  the 
'point  of  no  return'  an  analogy  to 
their  own  position?  There  is  an 
important  distinction.  Once  the 
crippled  airliner  reaches  land  it 
may  have  the  choice  of  several 
fields  upon  which  to  land.  A  so- 
ciety, however,   which  has  trav- 


elled a  course  of  increasing  tech- 
nological complexity  has  but  one 
'airstrip'  available — namely,  that 
m.arked  by  scientific  functional 
governance.  Landing  short  of  it 
because  of  the  directive  inepti- 
tude of  its  political  administra- 
tors, the  society  can  only  meet 
disaster.  A  successful  landing 
thereon  can  usher  in  a  magnifi- 
cent social  era. 

North  Americans  have  passed 
their  point  of  no  return.  When? 
It  is  hard  to  say  definitely  for 
there  is  much  more  to  the  prob- 
lem than  simply  halving  a  given 
distance.  Unquestionably,  though, 
had  it  not  already  been  passed 
beforehand,  it  certainly  was  dur- 
ing World  War  I  when  improved 
and  installed  technology  increas- 
ed to  an  extent  which  meant  that 
henceforth  fewer  manhours  would 
be  employed  to  produce  more 
goods. 

It  is  not  too  important  to  know 
or  remember  when  this  event  oc- 
curred.  Much  more  vital  is  the 
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realization  that  there  can  be  no 
turning  back  now  to  any  earlier 
stage  in  our  social  progression. 
Our  only  future  course  lies  in 
ever  greater  integration  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  Continent's 
physical  mechanisms.  It  follows 
naturally  that  the  obsolete  Price 
System  must  yield  to  a  functional 
administration  by  personnel 
whose  training  and  capabilities 
naturally  equip  them  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the 
physical  equipment  and  social 
affairs  of  this  land  area. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem have  fluctuated  violently  in 
the  past  three  decades.  Under 
often  unfavorable  circumstances 
V'hich  have  existed,  could  even 
its  most  ardent  advocates  be 
blamed  for  wishing  (secretly  if 
not  otherwise)  that  effective 
brakes  might  be  appHed  to  accel- 
erating technological  progress? 
After  all,  its  excessive  productive 
capacity  was  proving  increasingly 
embarrassing  to  the  economy. 

In  the  early  stages  of  mechan- 
ization every  practical  innovation 
had  been  financially  advantage- 
ous, for  the  necessity  to  increase 
manhour  employment  simultane- 
ously with  proposed  production 
increases   resulted  in   an  overall 


boost  in  buying  power  and  hence 
in  sales  turn-over.  Furthermore, 
there  was  virtually  no  danger  of 
overproduction,  for  geographical 
and  population  expansion  was 
proceeding  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  The  first  60  years  of  the  19th 
Century,  for  instance,  saw  a  six- 
fold increase  (from  five  millions 
to  31  millions)  in  the  United 
States'  population.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  two-and-half- 
fold  increase  (to  76  millions)  in 
the  remaining  40  years,  by  which 
time  most  arable  areas  across  the 
country  were  settled  to  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  During  this  period 
it  was  barely  possible  for  the  in- 
fant technology  to  keep  pace  with 
even  the  minimum  demands  of  a 
predominantly  pioneer  popula- 
tion. 

The  decline  in  geographical  ex- 
pansion was  accompanied  by  a 
deceleration  in  the  population 
growth  rate.  Accordingly,  tech- 
nology —  which  had  also  grown 
apace  meanwhile  —  was  able  to 
catch  up  with  increasing  demands 
being  made  upon  it.  Not  only  did 
it  meet  these  demands  but  many 
others  of  varying  degrees  of  im- 
portance which  were  being  fabri- 
cated to  urge  upon  the  buying 
public.  North  America  was  pass- 
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ing  from  the  age  of  scarcity  into 
that  of  abundance.  Employment 
was  still  at  a  high  level  so  Price 
System  controls  were  still  reason- 
ably adequate.  Sales  were  practi- 
cally all  on  a  cash  basis  with  cus- 
tomers showing  satisfying  suscep- 
tibility to  newly  available  gadget- 
ry.  The  so-called  Gay  Nineties 
might  indeed  have  been  a  good 
time  to  apply  the  brakes  and  con- 
tinue at  a  pace  the  Price  System 
could  handle.  Its  failure  to  do  so 
is  attributable  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. 

Foremost  was  the  nature  of  the 
Price  System's  anatomy  which 
forbade  (and  forbids)  any  slowing 
down  process.  Its  health  depends 
upon  continued  expansion  —  a 
feature  which  places  it  in  serious 
opposition  to  its  environment,  for 
in  the  physical  world  there  is 
always  an  outside  Hmit  to  growth. 
Modern  technology  speeded  up 
expansion  enormously,  but  in  the 
process  brought  the  Price  System 
in  a  few  short  years  to  a  crisis 
which  might  never  have  develop- 
ed had  crude  handtool  production 
methods  been  retained. 

Even  were  this  not  the  case, 
however,  there  still  would  have 
been  little  chance  of  a  slow-down 
in  the  onward  plunge  toward  the 
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untenable  position  the  Price  Sys- 
tem now  occupies.  Why?  Simply 
because  nobody  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  trends,  or  at 
least  if  there  was  such  knowledge 
it  was  never  heeded.  North  Amer- 
ica entered  the  20th  Century  on  a 
wave  of  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity, the  door  to  more  of  the  same 
left  ajar  only  enough  to  lure  busi- 
ness leaders  irresistibly  into  open- 
ing it  further.  With  characteristic 
myopia  these  men  saw  only  the 
immediate  prospect  of  new  wealth 
within  their  grasp.  There  was 
little  inclination  to  express  or 
show  concern  for  the  effect  of 
present  expansion  on  future  ex- 
pectations. Let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself! 

That  'future,'  from  the  earlier 
perspective,  has  had  a  progres- 
sively harder  time  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  forward  progression  of 
technology,  given  extra  impetus 
by  the  material  needs  of  World 
War  I,  brought  about  conditions 
which  had  never  existed  before 
and  which  the  Price  System  was 
unequipped  to  handle.  A  relative- 
ly severe  depression  in  1908, 
marked  by  an  extensive  shut- 
down in  the  key  pig  iron  industry, 
presaged  forthcoming  difficulties. 

{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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TNDUSTRY  has  been  turning  more  and  more  electronic  controls 
*  to  mastermind  machine  tools  and  production  processes.  Now  it's 
applying  the  same  concepts  to  distribution  of  goods  that  have  already 
been  manufactured. 

This  spring,  Industrial  Electronic  Engineers,  Inc.,  of  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  is  crowing  over  its  maiden  venture  into  this  field — an 
electronically  controlled  order  filling  machine  installed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  warehouse  of  Brunswig  Drug  Co.  Brunswig  is  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  independent  drug  distributors,  with  nine  ware- 
houses covering  the  West. 

Working  from  punched  cards,  the  new  device  takes  only  a  few 
seconds  to  fill  an  order  for  as  many  as  160  different  products,  in  lots 
of  up  to  99.  An  experienced  stock  clerk  would  need  20  minutes  to 
do  the  same  job  by  hand.  Though  the  machine  cost  $250,000,  it  reduced 
the  number  of  order  packers  necessary  from  20  to  11  at  i>eak  hours 
and  six  normally.  And  in  three  months  of  operation,  the  complex 
system  has   scored  something  like  99.7 /^r    usefulness — practically  no 
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down  time  at  all.  It  is  named  the  RVS  Mark  I,  in  honor  of  Brunswig 
Pres.  Roy  V.  Schwab. 

Enlargement  Due — Most  of  Brunswig's  warehouse  business  con- 
sists of  orders  for  less  than  a  case;  in  Los  Angeles  it  stocks  approxi 
mately  34,000  items.  The  automatic  equipment  can  now  handle  only 
1,800  items — but  these  account  for  50%  of  the  warehouse  traffic.  It 
Vv^ill  soon  be  enlarged  to  stock  even  more  of  the  items  most  in 
demand. 

Home  for  RVS  Mark  I  is  a  space  90  ft.  square  in  one  corner 
of  the  warehouse.  The  setup  includes  18  merchandise  bays,  each  40 
ft.  long  with  groups  of  electronically  controlled  stock  chutes  spewing 
goods  onto  a  system  of  conveyors.  Nine  of  these  bays  are  on  each 
side  of  the  conveyors,  to  which  all  18  are  at  right  angles.  Each  of  the 
five  main  conveyors  handles  only  one  order  at  a  time. 

Old  and  New — Before  the  new  machine  was  installed,  clerks 
filled  orders  by  pulling  items  by  hand  from  banks  of  shelves  laid 
out  at  right  angles  to  a  conveyor  system  that  moved  slowly  through 
tlie  warehouse.  To  do  this,  they  might  have  to  travel  as  far  as  60 
ft.  to  fetch  a  single  item.  Orders  for  delivery  the  same  day  could  not 
be  accepted  after  10  a.m. 

Now  same-day  orders  can  be  taken  until  noon,  because  RVS 
Mark  I  will  fill  2,000  orders  a  day — with  an  error  factor  of  0.1%. 

Mechanics — It^s  easiest  to  explain  how  the  new  machine  works 
by  tracing  the  steps  of  a  typical  order  through  the  warehouse. 

When  a  drug  store  telephones  an  order,  it's  typed  directly  onto 
a  preliminary  invoice.  A  clerk  pulls  IBM  punch  cards  giving  the 
retailer's  name  and  address  and  affixes  a  delivery  routing  tag  to  the 
invoice.  Then  the  invoice  and  identification  cards  go  to  another  room 
filled  with  tubs  containing  an  IBM  card  for  every  single  item  stocked 
in  the  warehouse.  A  card  is  pulled  for  each  item  in  the  druggist's  order, 
and  the  entire  batch  of  paperwork  moves  into  a  room  where  all  the 
information  —  items  ordered,  code  numbers,  prices  —  is  combined 
electronically  onto  a  final  printed  invoice.  At  this  point,  too,  a  card 
sorting  machine  separates  the  IBM  cards  for  items  that  must  be 
picked  off  the  shelves  by  hand. 
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Next,  a  conveyor  hauls  the  final  invoice  and  the  two  sets  of 
IBM  cards  to  the  control  bridge  of  the  order  filling  machine.  One 
bunch  of  cards  is  fed  into  the  machine's  computer  section;  the  other 
is  processed  manually. 

The  computing  equipment  checks  for  errors  in  the  IBM  cards 
and  its  own  operations,  then  selects  one  of  the  five  collector  conveyors 
for  the  order.  It  flashes  this  information,  together  with  the  order's 
code  number,  to  the  control  panel  and,  finally,  activates  the  mechanism 
in  the  merchandise  bays. 

Down  the  Chute — Ensconced  in  each  of  the  18  bays  is  an  eight- 
hour  supply  of  goods — ^about  100  items  in  each  bay.  The  merchandise 
may  be  anything  from  razor  blades  to  diapers,  contained  in  jars,  boxes, 
bottles,  tubes,  or  multiple  packs.  They  are  all  stocked  in  chutes 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  209^.  At  the  bottom  of  each  chute, 
there's  an  electronic  dispenser  to  release  the  proper  quantity  of  each 
item,  counting  as  it  goes  along.  If  there  isn't  enough  of  an  item 
in  the  chute  to  fill  the  order,  the  dispensing  process  shuts  down 
for  a  moment,  and  the  machine  lets  the  operator  know  which  items 
are  missing. 

One  reason  for  the  machine's  speed  is  that  orders  are  filled  in 
parallel  drops  rather  than  in  series.  All  the  dispensers  can  best  be 
working  simultaneously. 

Ten  at  a  Swoop — After  the  items  have  been  selected  and  dis- 
pensed, the  18  bay  conveyors  put  them  onto  one  of  the  collector 
conveyors.  Here  the  order  is  kept  together  by  diverter  gates  operated 
by  the  computer.  At  the  control  bridge,  it's  stopped  until  a  packing 
station  is  clear  to  receive — then  released.  At  the  same  time,  the 
paperwork  is  dropped  through  a  chute  from  the  control  bridge. 

At  any  one  time,  10  orders  can  be  processed — five  being  packed, 
five  more  being  dispensed  or  waiting  to  be  packed. 

After  the  automatically  assembled  items  have  been  packaged, 
another  conveyor  shuttles  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  warehouse, 
where  the  handpicked  and  refrigerated  drug  items  are  added  to  the 
order.  Then  the  order  makes  its  last  warehouse  move — to  the  shipping 
area  for  final  packaging  and  delivery  to  the  druggist. 
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Bigger  Job  Ahead — To  enlarge  the  machine's  capacity  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  install  more  bays  and  make  the  collector  con- 
veyors longer,  according  to  Industrial  Electronic  Engineers.  The  pres- 
ent control  equipment  could  handle  as  many  as  10,000  different  items, 
compared  to  the  1,800  now  stocked.  Brunswig's  current  plan  is  to 
up  capacity  to  5,000  items — or  about  80%  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
v/arehouse. 

Though  the  machine's  error  factor  is  only  0.1%,  human  error 
can  be  more  of  a  problem.  The  chutes  are  stocked  by  hand, 
and  sometimes  merchandise  goes  into  the  wrong  chute  or  is  inserted 
incorrectly,  causing  a  jam.  Occasionally,  stock  clerks  accidentally 
drop  goods  into  the  conveyor  system  while  it's  running,  and  this 
can  result  in  a  mistake  in  final  delivery. 

Things  can  also  go  wrong  at  the  outset — for  instance,  clerks  pull 
the  wrong  IBM  cards.  The  designers  say  this  kind  of  error  could  be 
avoided  by  using  IBM's  new  computer  storage  equipment,  RAMAC, 
in  place  of  the  IBM  cards. 

Dry  Runs — Brunswig's  machine  has  been  in  the  works  since  1954. 
It  was  tested  in  prototype  first;  work  on  the  full-scale  RVS  Mark  I 
began  in  February,  1957. 

Industrial  Electronic  Engineers  is  now  scouting  for  other  ways 
to  use  this  sort  of  equipment.  Now  that  the  $250,000  pioneer  model 
has  been  perfected,  the  company  says,  machines  based  on  the  same 
concepts  might  cost  as  little  as  $40,000  and  up.  The  original  could  be 
adapted  for  grocery  warehouses,  photo  supply  distributors,  auto  parts 
suppliers,  and  the  like  with  a  minimum  of  engineering  changes. 

— Business  Week 


TX  rARREN,  Mich.  —  An  automatically  guided  automobile  cruised 

'  •     along  a  one-mile  check  road  at  General  Motors  Technical  Centre 

recently,  steered  by  an  electrical  cable  beneath  the  concrete  surface. 

It  was  the  first  demonstration  of  its  kind  with  a  full-sized  pas- 
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senger  car,  indicating  the  possibility  of  a  built-in  guidance  system 
for  tomorrow's  highways. 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad,  vice-president  in  charge  of  GIVE  Re- 
search Staff,  said  the  demonstration  car,  a  1958  Chevrolet,  was  guided 
by  a  combined  electronic  computer  and  servo  system  which  takes 
over  human  steering  control  by  following  a  magnetic  path  produced 
by  low  frequency  power  in  the  highway  cable. 

The  car  rolled  along  the  two-lane  check  road  and  negotiated 
the  bank  turn-around  loops  at  either  end  without  the  driver's  hands 
on  the  steering  wheel. 

To  turn  off  the  road  or  pass  another  vehicle,  the  driver  merely 
touched  a  switch  on  the  steering  gear  which  cut  back  into  the  manual 
steering  system. 

'This  is  a  "breadboard  job,"  something  put  together  to  test  the 
idea  of  electro-magnetic  vehicle  guidance,'  Dr.  Hafstad  explained. 
It  is  the  hardware  phase  of  a  system  demonstrated  in  model  form 
in  1953  by  Radio  Corporation  of  America.' 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  RCA  had  set  up  a  test  strip  near  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  with  the  road  equipment  for  a  signal  system. 

'Actually,'  Dr.  Hafstad  explained,  'our  job  was  to  take  signals 
like  those  of  RCA's  from  the  road  and  put  them  through  specially 
designed  equipment  to  steer  a  full-size  car. 

'Our  particular  system,'  he  added,  'is  still  in  the  research  stage 
and  as  yet  is  limited  to  steering  control.  We  think  of  it  as  the  first 
"building  block"  in  what  may  become  a  more  sophisticated  system 
for  controlling  vehicle  spacing,  detecting  location  of  cars  or  giving 
the  driver  signals  for  throttle  and  brake  control. 

'Obviously,  we  can't  predict  what  may  evolve  from  this  basic 
steering  guidance  technique.  But  it  points  out  the  kind  of  ideas  we 
are  exploring,'  Dr.  Hafstad  said. 

Joseph  B.  Bidwell,  head  of  GM  Research  Staff's  Engineering 
Mechanics  Department  and  director  of  the  guidance  system  project, 
explained  that  the  technique  of  automatic  road  vehicle  guidance  is 
unique.  It  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  any  other  guidance 
technique  such  as  those  used  in  aircraft  or  guided  missiles. 
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Low  frequency  alternating  current  in  the  highway  cable  creates 
a  circular  magnetic  field  that  extends  the  length  of  the  cable,  some- 
thing like  a  very  short  range  radar  'beam.' 

On  the  front  bumper  of  the  test  vehicle  is  a  pair  of  tuned  pickup 
coils  which  straddle  the  cable's  magnetic  field. 

As  the  car  follows  the  magnetic  path,  the  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  the  pickup  coils  depends  on  the  magnetic  field  strength. 
Any  deviation  or  lateral  motion  of  the  car  causes  a  difference  in 
voltage  from  one  pickup  coil  to  the  other. 

These  voltage  variations  feed  into  a  small  electronic  analogue 
computer  on  the  instrument  panel  which,  in  turn,  is  linked  with  a 
servo  system  that  controls  the  car's  modified  power  steering  unit. 

In  effect,  the  computer  measures  the  difference  in  voltage  and 
automatically  adjusts  the  steering  onto  the  magnetic  path  through 
the  servo  system.  The  computer  puts  out  'command'  signals  to  the 
servo  mechanism  which  positions  the  front  wheels. 

Thus  if  the  car  undergoes  any  rolling,  sideslipping  or  yawing 
motion  —  deviations  from  its  straight-ahead  course  —  the  automatic 
steering  system  brings  it  back  into  the  straight-ahead  path. 

Mr.  Bidwell  explained  that  the  important  problem  of  the  system's 
stability  in  substituting  for  human  steering  was  solved  in  a  series 
of  studies  with  a  special  electronic  analogue  computer  developed  in 
his  department's  laboratories. 

This  computer  was  outfitted  with  a  steering  wheel.  Linked  to 
the  computer  and  steering  wheel  combination  was  a  simulator  with  a 
miniature  car  which  reacted  to  various  'inputs'  at  the  steering  wheel, 
just  as  a  full-size  car  would  react  to  the  driver's  steering  motions. 

By  working  out  various  steering  and  car  handling  mathematical 
equations  on  the  laboratory  computer-simulator  setup,  engineers  were 
able  to  devise  the  servo  system  to  give  the  full-size  test  vehicle  con- 
tinuous stabilized  guidance. 

Dr.  Hafstad  and  Mr.  Bidwell  pointed  out  that  types  other  than 
tlieir  electro-magnetic  system  could  be  applied  to  vehicles,  but  their 
particular  choice  was  based  on  its  ultimate  simplicity. 

Among  other  things,  it  would  require  only  low  frequency  power, 
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its  sensitivity  is  good  and  with  the  cable  planted  in  the  highway  con- 
crete it  would  suffer  no  weather  or  radiation  interference. 

Also,  they  said,  the  system  probably  could  be  easily  integrated 
into  a  highway  network,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  separate  'automatic 
Igne'  for  those  cars  equipped  with  the  device. 

In  other  words,  they  explained,  the  system  would  be  feasible  in  a 
transition  period  during  which  automatically  guided  and  non-auto- 
matically  guided  vehicles  were  using  the  highways. 

William  F.  Hufstader,  vice-president  of  GM  Distribution  Staff 
end  chairman  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  Highway 
Policy  Committee,  said  the  guidance  system  appears  to  offer  long- 
range  promise  of  a  significant  contribution  to  highway  and  vehicle 
operation. 

'This  isn't  an  impracticable  dream.  It  reflects  an  extension  of  a 
steady  trend  towards  greater  reliance  on  automatic  devices  for  both 
vehicle  operations  and  traffic  control,  as  represented  by  such  devel- 
opments as  automatic  transmissions  and  electronic  traffic  signal  sys- 
tems,' he  said. 

'Safe  and  efficient  movement  of  the  future's  greatly  increased 
vehicle  traffic  demands  further  technical  progress  in  vehicle  and 
traffic  control  methods.  We  hope  our  research  in  this  area  will  help 
point  the  way  to  constructive  cooperation  between  automotive,  high- 
way and  traffic  engineers  in  exploring  this  field  of  automatic  guidance,' 
Mr.  Hufstader  declared. 

Dr.  Hafstad  recalled  that  in  the  1956  Motor ama  the  idea  of  a 
future  highway  guidance  system  was  dramatized  in  a  motion  picture 
showing  the  experimental  gas  turbine  car,  Firebird  II,  'sniffing' 
along  an  electronic  control  strip  for  automatic  steering. 

In  this  fictional  Motorama  film  were  a  number  of  ideas  that 
figured  in  preparation  for  the  trial  runs  over  the  'automatic  road'  at 
Technical  Centre,  he  said. 

Last  September  24,  in  a  speech  before  the  Institute  of  Traffic 
Engineers  at  Detroit  the  GM  vice-president  urged  traffic  specialists 
and  highway  engineers  to  consider  stepping  up  their  research  in 
vehicle  and  highway  guidance  systems. 
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■^TICTORIA  —  Dr.  Gordon  Shrum,  dean  of  graduate  studies  at  UBC, 
^       predicted  a  'five-day  weekend'  with  the  advent  of  automation 
when  he  spoke  to  a  joint  luncheon  of  Rotarians  and  B.C.  Natural 
Resources  Conference  delegates. 

'Aeroplanes  can  already  work  without  a  navigator  or  an  opera- 
tor,' he  said.  'Pilots  will  soon  be  the  most  overpaid  workers  in  the 
community.' 

'The  stewardess  will  be  the  last  to  go  —  she's  beautiful  —  and 
there's  no  sense  developing  a  machine  to  pass  out  pillows  and  gum.' 

And  there  will  be  changes  in  agriculture.  'The  hen  is  abready 
mechanized. 

'The  cow  won't  wait  over  the  long  weekends,  but  even  so  in  50 
years,  she,  like  the  milk  maid,  may  only  be  remembered  in  song  and 
story.' 

Dr.  Shrum  said  the  only  thing  keeping  mankind  from  reaching 
the  'leisure  state'  of  tomorrow,  is  the  problem  of  distributing  goods 
tc  people  who  don't  have  the  labor  to  produce  them. 

'Technological  know-how  to  instigate  automation  of  transporta- 
tion and  manufacture  is  already  on  tap,'  said  Dr.  Shrum,  'but  the 
human  element  stops  us.' 

'In  the  past  labor  was  exploited,'  he  said.  'Let's  now  exploit 
machines  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  capital  and  consumer — that  means 
all  of  us.' 

Man's  long  struggle  for  thousands  of  years  to  support  his  daliy 
needs  will  be  ended  within  50  years  'by  the  five-day  weekend,'  Dr. 
Shrum  predicted. 

He  sounded  a  warning  that  labor  must  be  prepared  to  retrain  for 
new  jobs  workers  who  become  outmoded  through  automation. 

'This  argument  about  what  to  do  with  diesel  firemen  is  foolish,' 
he  said.  'They  should  be  worrying  about  what  to  do  with  the  whole 
train  crew  —  transportation  is  the  great  field  for  automation.' 

— Canadian  Press 
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Autainatic  ^acta^if.  diddle  j^an.  jE^cMan. 

T  OS  ANGELES  —  The  automatic  factory  has  arrived  and  the 
^^  things  it  makes  may  include  headaches  for  both  labor  and 
management. 

Push-button  production  on  a  small  scale  was  demonstrated  here 
recently.  Perforated  tapes  and  electronics  replace  the  human  element 
in  this  system,  designed  to  save  labor. 

How  much  labor  saving  the  economy  can  withstand  is  a  question 
on  which  both  company  and  union  officials  are  understandably  cau- 
tious but  both  concede  that  automation  is  developing  far  more  rapidly 
than  most  people  realize. 

A  group  of  reporters  saw  what  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  calls  'one 
of  the  most  jealously  guarded  industrial  secrets  of  the  West.'  This 
is  a  bank  of  machine  tools  designed  jointly  by  Hughes  and  the 
Kearney  and  Trecker  Corporation  of  Milwaukee.  The  machines  make 
parts  for  armament  control  systems. 

Three  machine  tools — for  milling,  drilling  and  boring — operate 
simultaneously  and  automatically  through  an  electric  control  panel. 
Punched  tapes  feed  specifications  into  computers:  The  computers  feed 
the  data  into  the  machine  tools. 

One  man,  without  previous  machinist's  training,  can  control  the 
machine. 

Manpower  figures  were  conspicuously  lacking,  but  a  company 
spokesman  said  this  system  will  save  three  to  five  times  the  labor  and 
time  heretofore  required  to  produce  a  part  or  component  for  an 
aircraft  or  missile. 

Automatic  factories,  an  industry  representative  said,  probably 
will  be  in  operation  before  man  reaches  Mars,  'and  you  can  no  more 
stop  it  than  you  could  have  stopped  the  advent  of  talking  pictures.' 

— Associated  Press 
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Q«  AN  FRANCISCO  —  Man's  first  glimpse  of  Nature's  smallest 
**^  'building  block'  atomic  element — berkelium — has  been  achieved 
by  University  of  California  scientists  in  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  UC  professor  of  chemistry,  told  the 
American  Chemical  Society  convention  that  the  first  visible  sample 
ot  berkelium  —  element  97  in  the  atomic  scale  —  weighed  about  one 
fifteen-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  salt.  And  a  salt  crystal  weighs  only 
500  micrograms. 

'This  was  the  smallest  amount  in  history  involved  in  the  measure- 
ment of  a  chemical  element,'  he  said. 

Berkelium  was  finally  isolated  and  identified  in  a  continuous 
program  that  took  more  than  five  years  to  complete.  The  new  element, 
h®  reported,  has  a  half-life  of  280  days. 

Seaborg  said  positive  idententification  of  berkelium  added  a 
f^reat  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  atomic  and  nuclear  structure. 

While  discovery  of  elements  having  atomic  weights  up  to  102 
already  have  been  reported,  none  beyond  97  have  been  proven  by 
chemically  visible  methods.  They  have  been  partially  indentified  by 
the  nature  of  their  radiation  so  far. 

*It  does  not  appear  that  it  v/ill  ever  be  possible,'  Seaborg  told  the 
chemists,  'to  isolate  visible  or  weighable  quantities  of  any  element 
with  atomic  numbers  greater  than  99.' 

The  value  of  the  mere  sperk  of  berkelium  —  now  suspended 
in  a  solution  in  the  Berkeley  reactor — is  fantastic  if  figured  in  dollars. 

To  produce  one  pound  of  it  in  equipment  built  specifically  for  the 
purpose,  Dr.  Seaborg  estimated  it  would  cost  $10,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,  or  10  quadrillion  dollars. 

— International  News  Service 


-^    CHICAGO — For  night  aerial  photography,  12  tiny  lamps,  each  smaller  than  a 
cigarette,  have  been  developed  to  emit  light  equal  to  36,000,000  candlepower. 

Housed  in  special  reflectors,  the  lamps,  tested  in  a  patrol  bomber  flying  at 
20,000  feet,  gave  enough  light  at  night  to  cover  16  miles  and  enabled  people  on  the 
ground  to  read  a  newspaper.  —Associated  Press 
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Through  the  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  scientific  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


AN  ELECTRON  TUBE  NOT  MUCH 
larger  than  a  shirt  button  yet  capable 
of  operating  at  temperatures  from  900F 
to  1,500F,  has  been  developed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric.  It's  made  of  layers  of  titan- 
ium and  a  special  ceramic,  like  its  larger 
predecessors  developed  by  PGE.  Still  in 
the  laboratory  stage,  it  will  bring  the 
electron  tube  down  to  transistor  size 
when  it's  commercially  available. 

A  ROBOT  MACHLNE  CAPABLE   OF 

producing  nearly  every  type  of  stroke 
in  the  game  of  tennis  is  being  exported 
by  Australia.  Powered  by  a  V^  -  h.p. 
electric  motor,  the  unit  can  easily  be 
pushed  to  any  part  of  a  tennis  court  and 
holds  45  balls  which  can  be  fired  at 
different  velocities  by  making  simple  ad- 
justments. 

A  NEW  DESIGN  F^OR  POWER 
transformers  developed  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  makes  it  possible  to  build 
units  with  ratings  up  to  600  Mva.  High- 
est rating  on  conventional  three-phase 
transformers  is  380  Mva.  In  the  'inner- 
cooled'  design,  oil  is  circulated  between 
the  strands  of  parallel  conductors  that 
are  at  the  same  electrical  potential,  elimi- 
nating oil  ducts  between  coils  and  wind- 
ings. This  allows  the  use  of  materials 
having  higher  insulation  strength  than 
oil,  so  smaller,  lighter  units  of  higher 
capacity  can  be  built. 


THE    FIRST    AUTOMATIC    DEVICE 

to  make  change  for  paper  currency,  long 
a  vexing  problem  to  vending-machine 
operators,  has  been  announced  by  Chi- 
cago's A.B.T.  Manufacturing  Corp.  The 
table-model  machine  changes  $1  bills  by 
scanning  the  bill  through  six  holes  with 
photo-flood  lights,  registering  the  beams 
on  a  light-sensitive  surface.  The  machine 
recognizes  and  rejects  conterfeits,  for- 
eign currency  and  bills  of  wrong  denom- 
inations. It  can  be  modified  to  handle 
$2,  $5  or  $10  bills. 

A  CONTROLLED  VIBRATOR  HAS 
been  developed  to  replace  the  conven- 
tional tumbling  barrel  for  descaling  and 
fine  finishing  of  metals  and  some  plastics. 
It  uses  a  combination  of  springs  and  a 
counterweighted  elliptical  drive  shaft  to 
shake,  slide,  and  scrub  pieces  in  the  same 
processing  compounds  used  in  a  tumbling 
barrel.  Over  a  long  cycle,  the  vibrator 
removes  10  times  as  much  as  a  tumbling 
barrel,  according  to  the  maker,  Lord 
Chemical  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 

A  NEW  LOAD  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
has  recently  been  designed  for  use  on 
grinding  mills  or  similar  equipment.  De- 
veloped by  U.S.  Electrical  Motors  Inc., 
this  new  system  consists  of  a  U.S.  Vari- 
drive,  with  Varitrol  Automatic  Control, 
driving  the  feed  conveyor  and  an  A.C. 
constant  speed  motor  operating  the  mill. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  ANA- 
log  computer  to  solve  the  complex  prob- 
blems  of  economical  inter-area  power  gen- 
erating scheduling  has  been  announced 
by  the  General  Electric  Computer  De- 
partment at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  com- 
pany's new  economic  dispatch  computer 
simulates  four  generation  and  transmis- 
sion areas  and  may  be  used  for  computa- 
tions involving  economic  scheduling  and 
tie  line  power  cost  calculations. 

A  CALCULATOR  THAT  ADDS,  SUB- 
tracts,  multiplies  and  divides  up  to  ten 
digits,  yet  weighs  barely  six  pounds,  will 
be  put  on  sale  by  Manhattan's  Bohn 
Duplicator  Corp. 

HIGH-SPEED     ELECTRONIC    COM- 

puters  are  proving  to  be  a  tremendous 
shortcut  for  patent  examiners  who  some- 
times must  search  up  to  100-million  docu- 
ment?, before  granting  a  new  patent.  The 
U.S.    Patent    Office    and    the    National 


Bureau  of  Standards  have  been  collabor- 
ating on  a  long-range  program  to  apply 
automation  to  the  problems  of  patent 
researching.  In  experiments  recently  con- 
cluded, a  computer  successfully  answered 
typical  questions  in  a  patent  appication 
by  going  through  more  than  200  descrip- 
tions of  steroid  chemical  compounds. 

AN    INSTRUMENT    SO    SENSITIVE 

that  it  can  detect  a  thousandth  of  a 
gram  of  chromium-51  dissolved  in  a  river 
has  been  developed  by  General  Electric 
scientists  at  Hanford,  Wash.  The  device 
can  measure  concentrations  of  radio-iso- 
topes even  lower  than  those  normally 
occurring  in  meat,  milk  or  vegetables.  It 
works  on  the  basic  principle  of  gamma 
rays  and  coincidence  gamma  ray  spectro- 
metry -  a  relatively  new  tool  used  by 
atomic  scientists  to  detect  radiation  and 
then  to  identify  and  measure  each  con- 
tributing radio-isotope. 


^  LONDON  Russian  experts  have  designed  an  electronic  'train  engineer,'  and 
and  an  electronic  device  to  read  print,  Tass  reported. 

The  'train  engineer,'  known  as  an  automatic  cybernetic  device,  obeys  all  signals, 
chooses  the  correct  speed  and  stops  at  stations. 

The  'reader.'  built  by  engineers  in  Odessa,  uses  a  cathode  ray  tube  similar  to  that 
in  a  television  set  to  scan  the  lines  of  the  text  and  translates  it  into  a  telegraphic 
code.  Linked  with  a  teletype,  it  can  transmit  texts  without  the  help  of  an  operator. 

*  LUXEMBOURG— The  six-nation  European  Coal  and  Steel  Pool  has  granted 
$850,000  for  research  on  a  machine  to  reduce  human  labor  in  coal  mines,  it  was 
announced  here. 

A  spokesman  said  a  blueprint  for  the  machine,  which  would  automatically  dig 
underground  galleries  and  might  also  extract  coal,  had  been  drawn  by  French  and 
German  experts.  — Reuters 

if  LONDON — Radio  Moscow  said  that  Russia  now  has  produced  a  driverless  bus. 
The  Communist  radio  quoted  an  engineer  at  Leningrad  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineering  as  saying  that  'the  bus  has  an  electronic  brain,  remembers  things  and 
even  comes  to  logical  conclusions.  There  are  transistor  photo-elements  in  the  front 
which  are  the  bus'  eyes  and  signal  to  the  motor  what  to  do.'  — British  United  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

Following  the  war  came  the  much 
more  severe  1921  depression  with 
its  proportionately  more  drastic 
reduction  in  pig  iron  production. 
This  time,  with  the  highest  point 
in  industrial  employment  of  man- 
hours  having  been  passed,  the 
problem  was  considerably  more 
difficult  to  solve  than  in  the  ear- 
lier instance.  Large-scale  install- 
ment buying  was  introduced  to 
rescue  the  economy  from  this 
spasm.  On  the  premise  of  expect- 
ed continued  employment,  future 
income  was  mortgaged  to  buy 
m.ore  articles  than  could  be  pur- 
chased on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 
The  innovation  worked  fairly  well 
for  a  while,  but  production  tech- 
niques were  becoming  too  fast  for 
even  it  to  cope  with  the  plethora 
of  goods  pouring  off  the  flow- 
lines.  In  1929,  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  market,  plunging  North 
America  into  the  decade-long 
Great  Depression  which  demon- 
strated the  first  major  proof  of  the 
Price  System's  inability  to  cope 
with  conditions  of  abundance. 

Business  and  political  leaders 
found  themselves  in  an  unenvi- 
able position  from  which  they 
could  not  extricate  themselves  by 
usual  means.  Thev  were  bewild- 


ered by  the  spectacle  on  the  one 
hand  of  huge  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise waiting  to  be  bought; 
and  on  the  other  by  multitudes 
of  unemployed  would-be  custom- 
ers. What  a  situation!  Deeply  per- 
plexed, they  turned  to  the  only 
'solution'  presenting  itself  within 
the  framework  of  their  revered 
Price  System.  First  of  all,  many 
unemployed  were  put  to  work  in 
fabricated  government  projects 
which,  while  mostly  of  meagre 
social  benefit,  kept  the  men  from 
being  too  uncomfortably  aware  of 
their  indigent  state.  Said  projects, 
of  course,  were  not  such  as  would 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of 
'free  enterprise.' 

As  for  commodity  prices  which 
had  been  put  on  the  skids,  purely 
Price  System  logic  was  employed 
to  bolster  them.  If  an  abundance 
of  consumer  goods  was  respon- 
sible for  the  price  slump,  then 
scarcity  must  be  created  as  a 
counteracting  measure.  This  dis- 
torted outlook  was  responsible  for 
the  wholesale  destruction  of 
crops,  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  wanton  slaughter  of  livestock 
while  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  population  was  in  dire  need 
of  them.  Most  readers  will  re- 
member   the  period   vividly 
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enough  to  need  no  further  remin- 
ders of  the  extraordinary  tactics 
employed  to  keep  the  Price  Sys- 
tem going. 

World  War  II  was  a  much  more 
successful  means  to  this  end. 
Never  before  had  20th  Century 
technology  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  at  so  high  a 
load  factor  without  having  to 
v/orry  about  the  effects  of  its  pro- 
duction upon  the  economy.  Never 
was  it  made  more  evident  that 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  that  technology  the 
Price  System  must  employ  ever 
larger  and  more  drastic  schemes 
— whatever  the  destructive  cost 
to  society.  Such  schemes,  how- 
ever, can  only  retard  a  social 
trend  which  has  gone  too  far  to- 
ward an  economy  of  abundance 
to  allow  any  turning  back,  irre- 
spective of  what  happens  to  the 
obsolete  Price  System. 

The  predicament  presently  fac- 
ing this  scarcity-born  economy  is 
comparable  to  that  unnecessary 
f oolhardiness  which  each  year 
brings  tragedy  to  numerous  holi- 
dayers.  Who  has  not  read  ac- 
counts of  rowboats,  carrying  sev- 
eral passengers  beyond  specified 
load  limits,  being  swamped  in 
rough  water  some  distance  from 


shore?  Usually  in  such  cases  there 
are  some  lives  lost,  but  only  after 
the  swamping  has  actually  oc- 
curred. The  Price  System,  by  con- 
trast, has  brought  tragedy  to  mil- 
lions of  North  American  citizens 
before  succumbing  to  the  over- 
loading far  in  excess  of  its  design 
limitations.  Tliis  overloading  was 
not  immediately  apparent,  but  is 
becoming  ever  more  so  under  the 
developing  stresses  of  accelerat- 
ing current  events.  It  is  problem- 
atical how  much  longer  this  scar- 
city economy  can  operate, 
crippled  by  managerial  ineptitude 
and  staggering  under  a  plethora 
of  goods  it  was  never  equipped  to 
handle. 

What  indications  have  we  of 
how  far  North  America  has  gone 
along  the  unidirectional  and  irre- 
versible way  to  a  new  economy  of 
abundance? 

One  of  the  most  important  is 
automation.  While  the  word  is 
new,  the  process  it  now  labels  was 
predicted  a  quarter  century  ago 
by  Technocracy  Inc.  which  de- 
scribed the  coming  technique  as 
the  automatic  factory.  North 
Americans  scorned  the  idea.  A 
workerless  factory?  Impossible! 
Today,  however,  automation  has 
already  belied  more  strongly  than 
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anything  else  the  phony  Price 
System  argument  that  'machines 
create  jobs.'  No  such  purpose  was 
intended  from  the  beginning,  de- 
spite an  initial  tendency  for  new 
jobs  to  be  created  faster  than  old 
ones  were  destroyed.  This  situa- 
tion has  not  prevailed  in  North 
America  for  40  years.  Even  where 
new  jobs  have  been  created  dur- 
ing this  latter  period  they  have 
become  mechanized  so  fast  that 
total  industrial  manhours  em- 
ployed have  continued  to  decline. 
Automation  is  the  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  uneasi- 
ness of  labor  ranks.  Recent  in- 
stallations causing  grave  concern 
include:  (1)  an  automatic  engine 
plant  that  produces  double  the 
number  of  its  predecessor  with 
one-tenth  the  manpower;  (2) 
automatic  letter  sorters,  each  do- 
ing the  work  of  200  hand  sorters, 
being  installed  in  many  metro- 
politan post  offices;  and  (3)  elec- 
tric light  bulb  robots  that  turn  out 
2,500,000  bulbs  every  24  hours 
without  human  assistance — 18  of 
them  producing  the  entire  needs 
of  the  United  States.  Though 
these  examples  affect  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  labor 
force,  they  indicate  what  can  be 


expected  throughout  industry  in 
the  early  future. 

Record  high  inventories  are 
another  indicator.  Despite  low 
down  payments  and  long-term 
sales  contracts,  goods  are  not 
moving  off  the  retail  shelves  fast 
enough  for  economic  health.  This 
is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  labor  force  is  present- 
ly unemployed.  (Who  said  ma- 
chines create  jobs?)  The  postwar 
boom  when  anything  could  be 
sold  to  anybody  has  passed,  leav- 
ing behind  a  lethal  combination 
of  mounting  surpluses  and  dwind- 
ling customer  potential.  Cutbacks 
are  occurring  in  various  fields, 
causing  further  unemployment 
and  reduced  purchasing  power. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  for  25 
years  pointed  the  way  North 
American  society  must  go  to  con- 
form to  the  pattern  established 
by  a  supremely  provident  land 
area  and  an  advanced  technology. 
While  the  Price  System,  with 
treasonable  mismanagement  of 
resources,  personnel,  et  cetera, 
has  brought  us  thus  far,  it  is  fast 
weakening  under  the  heavy  over- 
load which  has  burdened  it  since 
Ihe  First  World  War.  There  will 
be  few  tears  shed  for  it  at  its 
demise.    Meanwhile,    Technocrats 
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across  the  Continent  have  been  which  are  conducted  regularly 
informing  their  fellow  citizens  by  throughout  the  Continent.  As  a 
literature,  lectures  and  other  citizen  of  this  land  area  it  be- 
a venues  of  contact  that  the  sole  hooves  you  to  be  informed  about 
future  of  North  Americans  lies  the  'only  program  of  social  and 
in  the  adoption  of  Technocracy's  economic  reconstruction  which  is 
social  blueprint.  Current  events  m  complete  intellectual  and  tech-  f 
are  vindicating  that  contention  nical  accord  with  the  age  in  which 
with  a  vengeance.  we  live.'  The  information  gained 
Technocracy  Inc.  invites  you  to  through  Technocracy's  education- 
learn  more  about  the  factors  al  channels  may  well  be  your  in- 
which  are  bringing  North  Amer-  tellectual  point  of  no  return  on 
ica  close  to  its  rendezvous  with  the  way  from  inane  Price  System 
destiny.  What  is  that  destiny?  bungling  to  the  planned  sufficien- 
You  may  learn  that  also  through  cy  of  the  North  American  Tech- 
the    Technocracy    Study    Classes  nate.  — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


-jAr  WASHINGTON — U.S.  government  officials  estimate  that  American  production 
has  fallen  by  a  rate  of  about  $15,000,000,000  a  year  below  the  boom  level  of  six 
months  ago. 

The  commerce  department's  estimate  of  total  national  output  shows  that  the 
$7,500,000,000  skid  in  the  last  quarter  of  1957  was  approximately  equalled  by  the 
further  drop  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

The  report  bolsters  other  evidence  that  the  recession  already  is  deeper  than  the 
downturn  of  1953-54  and  in  several  respects  is  matching  the  sharper  slump  of  1949-50 
before  the  Korean  War  started. 

Gross  national  product  has  dipped  from  $440,000,000,000  to  an  annual  rate  of 
about  $425,000,000,000  or  less,  the  report  reveals.  —Associated  Press 

*  OTTAWA— Unemployment  climbed  to  a  record  590,000  at  mid-March,  the 
government  reports. 

One  in  every  10  persons  in  the  labor  force  was  without  a  job  and  seeking  work. 
The  figure,  based  on  a  bureau  of  statistics  survey  of  30,000  households  March  22, 
marked  an  increase  of  35,000  from  the  number  of  jobless  at  February  15. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  MORE  THAN  1,000  University  of  B.C.  students  will  be  without  jobs  this 
summer  unless  the  employment  picture  brightens,  UBC  officials  said. 

'We  have  a  file  of  1,000  applications  for  jobs,'  said  one  official,  'and  not  a 
single  prospect  to  offer  to  students.'  He  said  that  several  large  forest  product  firms, 
which  usually  hire  50  or  more  students,  have  not  even  bothered  to  conduct  interviews 
on  the  campus  this  year.  — Vancouver  Province 
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Scientists  Under  Fire 


The  article  below  is  adapted  from  a  speech  delivered  recently  by 
Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  formerly  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  who  ivas  hounded  out  of  his  post  in  1954  although  cleared 
by  many  investigative  bodies. 


T  WANT  to  tell  you  about  the 
'*'  political  abuse  of  the  personnel 
security  system,  which  has  done 
so  much  in  the  past  decade  to 
blight  the  relations  of  loyal  Amer- 
ican scientists  and  their  govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
last  time  that  this  subject  will 
need  to  be  discussed.  The  evil 
consequences  of  bad  policies  have 
now  come  home  to  roost  in  a  way 
that  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  It  may 
be  that  conditions  have  now  be- 
come bad  enough  at  last  that  the 
Administration  will  soon  seek  to 
remove  from  itself  the  badge  of 
dishonor  it  has  worn  for  so  long. 
During  the  last  two  months 
there  has  come  about  a  general 
public  awareness  that  America  is 
not  automatically,  and  effortless- 
ly, and  unquestionably  the  leader 
of  the  world  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. This  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
and    tried    to    warn    against    the 


steady  deterioration  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  mathematics  in 
the  schools  for  the  past  quarter 
century.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  have  knov^m  of  doz- 
ens of  cases  of  scientists  who  have 
been  hounded  out  of  jobs  by  silly 
disloyalty  charges,  and  kept  out 
rf  all  professional  employment  by 
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widespread  blacklisting  practices. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  known  how  good 
American  scientists  have  had  to 
face  vilification  by  political 
speech-makers  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  been  falsely  prose- 
cuted for  perjury,  and  have  been 
improperly  denied  passports,  or 
have  had  their  passports  seized 
and  invalidated  without  due  pro- 
cess by  the  State  Department,  or 
who  have  had  their  telephones 
tapped  or  their  letters  intercepted 
by  government  agents.  For  while 
we  are  rich  and  powerful,  we 
have  not  been  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  for  which  we 
stand. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
had  two  full-scale  loyalty  hear- 
ings in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, a  full-field  investigation 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  finally  in  1954  a  hearing 
under  the  policies  and  procedures 
set  up  by  this  Administration.  In 
all  of  these  I  received  full  clear- 
ance. All  covered  essentially  the 
same  ground  which  was  no 
ground  at  all.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 
made  numerous  attacks  on  me  in 
1947  and  1948  before  its  then 
chairman     (J.    Pamell    Thomas) 


went  off  to  serve  a  term  in  the 
federal  penitentiary  as  a  common 
crook.  Finally  this  Committee 
staged  a  political  hearing  on  the 
same  old  stale  and  outworn  ma- 
terial just  before  the  1952  elec- 
tions. 

During  most  of  this  period  I 
kept  on  working  to  develop  the 
scientific  strength  and  stature  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Happily  this  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  my  successor  in  spite 
of  his  having  been  summarily 
fired  for  a  time  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
wanted  the  free  play  of  the  mar- 
ket place  to  take  precedence  over 
careful  scientific  experimentation. 

Professor  Edward  Teller  told 
the  last  personnel  security  board 
hearing  in  April,  1954  that  the 
Bureau's  work  on  the  hydrogen 
bomb  which  I  organized  advanced 
our  achievement  of  that  goal  by 
many  months,  probably  a  year.  If 
he  is  correct  in  the  implication 
that  without  that  work  we  would 
have  been  delayed  by  about  a 
year,  then  the  lack  of  that  work 
would  have  made  us  come  in  sec- 
ond in  the  international  rivalry 
for  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Nevertheless  all  the  old  stuff 
was  rehashed   once  in  1952  and 
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again  in  1954.  I  was  badgered  all 
those  years  for  having  been  inter- 
ested in  the  America  n-Soviet 
Science  Society,  an  organization 
which  received  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  ten  years 
ago  to  foster  translation  and  wider 
distribution  in  this  country  of  the 
Russian  scientific  literature.  Now, 
a  decade  late,  we  read  of  crash 
programs  to  translate  the  Russian 
scientific  literature  and  spread  it 
around  in  this  country. 

In  July,  1954,  I  was  given  com- 
plete security  clearance  by  the 
Eastern  Industrial  Personnel 
Security  Board.  You  might  think 
that  I  would  now  be  allowed  to 
go  back  to  work.  Yet,  in  October, 
1954,  just  before  the  elections,  we 
find  Richard  M.  Nixon  making  his 
twenty-years-of-treason  speeches 
boasting  that  he  got  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  suspend  my  clear- 
ance, as  was  done  on  October  21. 

It  was  arbitrarily  suspended 
without  any  pretense  that  addi- 
tional evidence  needed  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  suspended  by  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  admit- 
ted that  he  had  not  seen  the 
leco'rd.  I  was  told  that  I  would 
have  to  go  through  the  same  old 
dreary  business  again.  Three 
years  ago  I  faced  a  difficult  de- 


cision —  whether  to  continue  to 
fight  for  the  government's  honor, 
or  whether  to  yield  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to 
disgrace  itself.  Exactly  three 
years  ago  at  Thanksgiving,  I  was 
ariving  from  Corning  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  counsel  with  var- 
ious friends  on  what  to  do. 

Try  to  picture  the  situation.  I 
had  been  under  steady  political 
attack  for  seven  years,  and  had 
won  at  every  hearing.  But  now  I 
was  told  that  I  would  have  to  go 
over  all  the  same  material  again, 
before  a  kangaroo  court  whose 
members  were  to  be  handpicked 
to  do  their  job  by  Defense  De- 
partment officials.  Many  of  my 
friends  had  been  persecuted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Some  of 
them  had  taken  refuge  abroad 
from  these  political  persecutions 
of  our  scientists.  Our  good  friend 
and  past  president,  Robert  Op- 
penheimer,  who  brilliantly^  built 
and  led  the  Los  Alamos  labora- 
tory during  the  war,  had  just 
been  publicly  disgraced  by  an  offi- 
cial action  of  the  government  — 
largely  on  the  basis  of  recently 
developed  hysterical  attitudes  to- 
ward things  that  had  happened 
before  the  war.  The  scientific 
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staff  of  the  Signal  Corps  Labora- 
tories at  Fort  Monmouth  had  suf- 
fered a  blow  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  recovered  through  the 
irresponsible  attacks  of  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  —  attacks  which  the 
President  had  not  resisted  until 
Sen.  McCarthy  began  lobbing  his 
shots  toward  the  White  House. 
Then  at  last  our  President  acted, 
but  in  his  own  self-interest,  not 
in  defense  of  honor  and  decency 
and  fair  play  to  scientists,  or  to 
any  of  McCarthy's  other  victims. 

Under  these  circumstances  .  .  . 
I  decided  the  situation  was  hope- 
less and  that  I  had  done  all  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
me  in  having  resisted  these  evil 
dishonorable  forces  for  seven  long 
years. 

In  those  seven  years  so  much  of 
my  nervous  energy  had  gone  into 
the  struggle  that  I  was  weary 
until  sickness,  and  was  forced  to 
neglect  the  proper  courtship  of 
my  beloved  profession.  So  I  de- 
cided to  withdraw  from  the  strug- 
gle, and  my  resignation  from  an 
industrial  position  for  which  se- 
curity clearance  was  needed  was 
announced  in  early  December. 

You  might  think  that  I  would 
now  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
work.    I   came   East   in   January, 


1955,  after  giving  my  retiring 
presidential  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  was  offered 
the  post  of  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  in  a  leading 
imiversity.  In  March  the  chancel- 
lor of  that  university  told  me  that 
he  could  not  follow  through  on 
the  appointment  because  a  high 
government  official  threatened 
one  of  the  university  trustees  that 
if  my  appointment  went  through, 
that  university  would  lose  all  of 
its  federal  funds. 

In  June  of  1955  I  was  asked 
to  serve  on  a  committee  on  a  non- 
classified problem  of  military  im- 
portance —  and  then  suddenly 
asked  not  to,  just  before  the  first 
meeting  of  that  committee. 

Incidentally  I  was  cleared  from 
July  1954  to  October  1954.  Dur- 
ing that  period  some  Navy  people 
came  to  see  me  with  an  urgent 
problem  on  the  development  of  a 
radome  for  a  guided  missile.  It 
was  highly  secret,  but  I  was 
cleared  for  it.  By  the  time  we  had 
the  development  models  made  my 
clearance  had  been  suspended, 
'pending  further  consideration,' 
as  Secretary  Thomas  put  it.  Some 
of  our  cleared  young  men  tried 
to  deliver  the  radomes  but  found 
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these  Navy  men  in  such  a  state 
of  panic  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept them.  A  few  weeks  later  — 
all  this  was  just  three  years  ago 
— they  regained  their  courage  and 
sheepishly  asked  to  have  the  ra- 
domes.  They  were  tested  and 
found  to  be  good  and  are  now  in 
production.  Detailed  p  r  o  b  lems 
about  them  come  up  from  time  to 
time  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  help 
in  their  solution. 

In  connection  with  all  the  soul- 
searching  that  is  going  on,  we 
hear  a  good  deal  being  said  about 
asking  Robert  Oppenheimer  back 


into  government  service.  I  hope 
this  is  done  —  humbly  and  with 
apologies  for  the  horrible  way  he 
was  treated.  The  government 
ought  to  make  honorable  amends 
to  him  and  others  —  but  we  all 
must  recognize  that  if  basic  re- 
search is  to  be  done,  an  excellent 
job  of  teaching  must  go  along 
with  it,  and  our  very  best  people 
are  needed  for  both  these  things. 
The  very  best  physicists  can  make 
their  most  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions in  these  ways  rather  than  in 
weapon  development. 

— Edward  U.  Condon 


^  EDMONTON — A  University  of  British  Columbia  physicist  debunked  the  idea 
that  educators  can  concentrate  too  much  on  science,  and  so  produce  a  race  of 
'barbarians.' 

Dr.  Gordon  Shrum  told  a  group  of  engineers  here  'you  can't  overdo  something 
before  you  start  doing  it.' 

This  is  a  scientific  age  and  parents  and  teachers  must  realize  this,  said  the  head 
of  the  UBC  department  of  physics  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alberta  Association 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

He  said  the  trouble  with  today's  teachers  is  that  they  know  how  to  teach,  but 
not  what  to  teach. 

Canada  must  place  more  emphasis  on  the  sciences  if  it  wants  to  keep  its  place 
in  the  rapidly-changing  world. 

Russia,  he  said,  has  been  placing  more  emphasis  on  science  since  1917. 

•jAr  NEW  YORK  —  A  huge  electronic  computer  has  catalogued  all  words  in  the 
fabulous  Dead  Sea  scrolls  to  bring  their  translations  and  interpretation  years  closer. 

Nearly  30,000  words  in  the  non-biblical  framents  of  some  500  to  600  scrolls 
were  indexed  by  alphabet,  by  their  position  in  the  fragments,  by  the  words  thac 
precede  and  follow  them  and  by  characteristics  as  they  appear  on  the  scrolls — such 
as  rubouts,  insertions  and  omitted  letters. 

It  will  permit  scholars  to  make  highly  probable  guesses  as  to  missing  or  unread- 
able words  and  gives  them  ready  reference  to  word  contexts. 

The  scrolls  provide  the  oldest  known  text  of  the  Bible. 

— International  News  Service 
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The  Letters  Translated 


James  Reston,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
runs  the  Eisenhower-Bulganin  letters  through  Uniquack,  the  big  elec- 
tronic truth-detector  which  is  operated  by  the  Society  for  the  Exposure 
of  Political  Nonsense. 


TXTASHINGTON— At    the    re- 

^  '  quest  of  several  baffled 
citizens  the  Society  for  the  Expo- 
sure of  Political  Nonsense  met 
here  this  week  and  ran  the  Eisen- 
nower  -  Bulganin  letters  through 
its  big  electronic  truth-detector, 
Uniquack. 

The  1958  model  of  Uniquack 
looks  like  a  cross  between  a 
Volkswagen  and  a  juke  box  and 
can  now  translate,  decontaminate 
and  summarize  wordy  official 
documents  briefly,  clearly  and 
truthfully: 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

Nikita  and  I  think  you  should 
come  over  here  one  of  these  days 
for  another  talk. 

We  want  you  to  abandon  your 
air  bases  around  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  want  you  to  take  your 
troops  out  of  Europe,  leave  the 
Middle  East,  recognize  Commu- 
nist China  and  stop  the  trade 
war.   Isn't  that  reasonable? 


Reprinted  from  New  York  Times. 


With  malice  toward  none   and 
charity  for  all,  as  Lenin  said,  I  am 
Yours  faithfully, 
Bulganin. 
P.S.  Don't  bring  Dulles. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

Thank  you  for  your  frank 
letter.  I  have  my  doubts  about 
Ihe  value  of  another  talk,  but 
I  will  say  this:  If  you  will  get  out 
of  East  Germany  and  leave  us 
with  our  atomic  bombs  in  West 
Germany  to  see  that  the  West 
Germans  behave,  I  think  it  might 
be  useful  to  have  another  little 
chat. 

Please  compose  yourself  about 
our  274  bases  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Africa  and  Asia.  They 
are  entirely  defensive. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
P.S.  When  are  you  going  to  get 
out  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Nikita    thinks    I    should    write 
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you  again,  because  some  of  the 
newspapers  in  India  didn't  give 
my  first  letter  a  very  good  dis- 
play. I  thought  I  detected  a  note 
of  skepticism,  even  of  suspicion, 
in  your  reply.  Therefore,  as  an 
evidence  of  our  good  faith,  I  pro- 
pose the  following  compromise: 

1.  Stop  all  atomic  testing. 

2.  Turn  all  of  Germany,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  into  a  zone 
free  of  atomic  weapons. 

3.  Abandon  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  you 
need,  and  also  the  Warsaw  treaty 
organization,  which  we  don't 
need. 

This  would  assure  us  of  main- 
taining our  lead  in  atomic  mis- 
siles, leave  all  of  Western  Europe 
within  range  of  our  intermediate 
missiles  based  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  leave  the  Western 
Europeans  free  to  develop  their 
national  culture  without  outside 
interference  or  the  terrible  finan- 
cial burden  of  armaments. 

Nikita  joins  me  in  wishing  you 
well.  Incidentally,  he's  on  the 
wagon. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Bulganin. 

P.S.  By  the  way,  that  was  a 
nice  little  satellite  you  put  up  the 
other  day. 


Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

Foster  is  studying  your  propo- 
sals. Meanwhile,  I  note  that  you 
have  ignored  my  question  about 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  a  matter 
of  principle  with  me.  I  disassoci- 
ate myself  from  the  wicked  Yalta 
agreements,  signed  by  another 
American  President,  but,  never- 
theless, Stalin  agreed  at  Yalta  to 
leave  the  Eastern  European 
peoples  free  to  choose  their  own 
governments  and  systems. 

You  have  observed  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  the  feeling  of  those 
peoples  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  why  do  you  not  leave 
them  free  to  do  as  they  like,  as 
we  do  in  Latin  America  some- 
times? 

Sincerely  yours, 
D wight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  are  misunderstanding  each 
other  because  you  insist  on  as- 
suming that  what  I  say  to  you  is 
actually  intended  for  you.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  My  words  are  very  largely 
addressed  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  cannot  think  and  wiU 
not  read  anything  but  headlines. 

Nevertheless,  Nikita  wants  you 
to  come  over  and  talk  to  him  and 
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what  Nikita  wants  I  want.  (I'd 
like  to  talk  to  you  privately  about 
this  some  time).  After  all,  you 
insisted  on  going  to  the  NATO 
meeting  in  Paris,  on  the  ground 
that  what  Foster  could  do  you 
could  do  better,  and  that's  all  I 
am  saying.  Let's  get  together  and 
talk. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Bulganin. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

You  must  not  misunderstand 
nzQ.  I  rather  like  talking.  I  also 
like  to  talk  about  talking.  It  is 
action  that  is  such  a  nuisance. 
Therefore,  1  do  not  rule  out  a 
summit  meeting,  though  of  course 
we  have  to  be  careful  and  I  there- 
fore do  not  rule  it  in. 


My  thought  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernments should  study  all  these 
matters  at  the  working  level  be- 
fore reaching  the  summit  or  non- 
working  level.  We  must  be  pru- 
dent. Have  you  ever  thought,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  our  reaching  an 
agreement?  What  would  you  do 
without  this  lively  correspon- 
dence to  keep  you  busy?  How 
would  Nikita  survive  his  agricul- 
tural and  housing  problems  if  he 
could  no  longer  blame  everything 
on  Foster  Dulles?  All  these  things 
must  be  carefully  considered. 
Sincerely  yours, 
D wight  D.  Eisenhow^er. 

P.S.    Is    Nikita    really    on    the 
wagon? 

— James  Reston 


iic  WHAT'S  NEW  on  the  recession?  Well,  this  week  (April  14)  unemployment 
will  probably  reach  5.5  million.  Signs  of  recovery  which  Eisenhower  predicted  for 
March  aren't  yet  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  he  postpones  drastic  action.  Short  of 
omniscience  nobody  can  say,  positively,  he's  wrong,  but  in  view  of  the  record  on 
other  matters  one  has  deep  misgivings.  In  fact  the  Washington  scene  today  engenders 
maddening  frustration  —  over  Sputnik,  nuclear  tests,  school  aid,  the  Summit  Confer- 
ence. The  Administration  drifts  in  a  Washington  opium.  As  to  economy  —  well, 
the  Administration  seems  more  afraid  of  inflation  in  1960  than  of  5.5  million  jobless 
in  1958.  —T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 

^  NEW  YORK — How  long  will  the  recession  last?  That  question  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  businessmen,  wage  earners  and  housewive  as  most  key  indicators  still 
pointed  lower. 

Eisenhower  administration  leaders  continued  to  talk  confidently  of  a  probable 
pickup  around  the  middle  of  the  year. 

But  overshadowing  all  rosy  forecasts  was  one  harsh  fact  that  no  amount  of 
statistical  research  could  alter.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  consumer  had  lost 
the  urge  to  splurge.  — Associated  Press 
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The  Tools  of  Society 


A  review  by  Carl  Dreher  of  Engineering  in  History,  written  by 
Richard  Shelton  Kirby,  Sidney  Withington,  Arthur  Burr  Darling  and 
Frederick  Gridley  Kilgour  and  published  by  McGraw-Hill.  Mr.  Dreher 
is  an  engineer  and  author  of  a  recent  book  on  automation. 


•pHORSTEIN  VEBLEN  envi- 
"^  sioned  economics  as  the 
bridge  between  social  and  techno- 
logical evolution.  One  difficulty 
has  been  that  'the  guild  of  theo- 
retical economists'  has  shown 
little  taste  for  technology — Veblen 
himself,  Schumpeter,  Marx,  En- 
gels  and  the  editors  of  Fortune 
being  among  the  exceptions..  An- 
other is  that  technological  history 
has  been  a  relatively  neglected 
field.  Technology  is  not  science, 
thus  Sarton's  great  work  has  been 
peripheral;  for  other  reasons  the 
studies  of  Mumford,  Smiles,  Bur- 
lingame,  Usher  and  others  have 
failed  to  influence  economic 
thought  in  proportion  to  their 
merits.  Engineering  in  History, 
politically  uncommitted  and  hence 
leaning  toward  the  status  quo,  but 
leaving  little  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  technological  development  on 
the  part  of  social  scientists,  may 
Ijelp  to  build  Veblen's  bridge. 


Reprinted  from  The  Nation. 


The  writing  team  consisted  of  a 
civil  engineer  (Kirby)  who  is  also 
an  engineering  historian,  an  elec- 
trical engineer  (Withington)  with 
a  long-standing  interest  in  engi- 
neering history,  a  historian  (Dar- 
Img)  and  a  librarian  and  science 
historian  (Kilgour).  Their  book 
is  modestly  billed  as  'a  general 
introduction  rather  than  a  defini- 
tive history,'  and  since  it  spans 
some  8,000  years  it  does  necessar- 
ily leave  many  gaps  for  other 
scholars  to  fill.  Ten  years  in  the 
making,  and  based  largely  on  ori- 
ginal sources,  it  has,  however, 
mapped  the  terrain  for  later  re- 
searchers and  obhterated  some 
boary  technological  myths. 

Engineering  in  History  tells 
how  the  modern  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, electronic  and  nuclear 
world  has  been  put  together.  The 
presentation  is  clear  and  non- 
technical, without  striving  for  ef- 
fect. There  are  177  illustrations, 
many  from  early  original  sources. 
Dozens  of  technological  epics  are 
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compressed  into  a  few  paragraphs 
and  the  text  is  studded  with  thou- 
sands of  odd,  reveahng  facts,  such 
as  that  the  sand  hogs  in  the  cais- 
sons of  the  1870s  worked  by  can- 
dleUght,  that  our  method  of  mea- 
suring time  and  angles  originated 
in  the  Babylonian  number  system 
based  on  60,  that  the  death  rate 
rose  in  the  19th  century  because 
improvement  in  pumps  resulted 
in  the  increased  use  of  nearby 
river  water  instead  of  upland 
sources.  But  the  real  value  of  the 
book  is  that  it  never  loses  sight 
of  the  interaction  of  engineering 
and  social  history. 

The  fall  of  Rome  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Europe  is  an  il- 
lustration. Christianity  taught 
that  slavery  was  wrong.  Accord- 
ingly— and  also  for  economic  rea- 
sons —  many  owners  freed  their 
slaves.  But  slaves  were  the  only 
important  source  of  power  in 
Rome.  By  the  time  Roman  engi- 
neers began  to  substitute  water 
power  for  slave  power,  it  was  too 
late.  Nevertheless  the  Christian 
ethic  was  instrumental  in  giving 
rise  to  power  engineering.  As 
Lynn  White  puts  it,  'The  chief 
glory  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not 
its  cathedrals  or  its  epics  or  its 
scholasticism:  it  was  the  building 
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for  the  first  time  in  history  of 
a  complex  civilization  which  rest- 
ed not  on  the  backs  of  sweating 
slaves  or  coolies,  but  primarily  on 
non-human  power.' 

Without  technological  history, 
history  cannot  be  written  in  ac- 
curate perspective.  Nor  can  tech- 
nological history  be  written  with- 
out economics.  At  a  later  stage, 
when  steam  was  added  to  water, 
wind  and  animal  power,  half  a 
dozen  inventors  devised  techno- 
logically successful  steamboats 
before  Robert  Fulton.  But  shab- 
bily as  John  Fitch,  in  particular, 
was  treated  by  his  country,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  engines  of 
his  boats  left  little  room  for  a 
payload.  Fulton  was  the  first  to 
build  a  steamship  in  which  the 
hull  did  more  than  support  the 
power  plant  and  the  power  plant 
did  more  than  move  the  huU. 

Discoveries  are  made  by  those 
willing  and  able  to  look  for  them, 
but  among  those  who  are  able,  few 
are  wiUing.  Engineering  groups 
acquire  a  vested  interest  in  exist- 
ing technology  quite  as  moneyed 
groups  do  and  are  similarly  handi- 
capped in  pressing  a  new  develop- 
ment. They  see  the  obstacles 
rather  than  the  opportunities. 
Similarly  the  engineering  innova- 
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tor  of  yesterday  not  infrequently 
turns  into  the  reactionary  of  to- 
morrow. James  Watt,  in  fear  of 
explosions,  fought  high-pressure 
steam.  Edison,  obstinately  and 
ignorantly  opposing  alternating 
current  transmission,  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  financial  enemies. 
As  for  inter  -  industry  struggles, 
sabotage  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  interest,  abetted 
by  the  Army  Engineers,  tried  to 
have  the  magnificent  St.  Lolis 
arch  bridge  of  James  B.  Eads  torn 
down  as  it  neared  completion  in 
1873,  while  in  England  the  British 
Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882  set 
back  electric  power  generation  in 
the  interest  of  the  gas  lighting 
monopoly. 

Engineering  in  History  has  little 
sympathy  with  American  tech- 
nological chauvinism,  which  ante- 
dated its  Soviet  counterpart  and, 
if  less  strident,  is  equally  mislead- 
ing. The  average  educated  Ameri- 
can can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware 
that  Europeans  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  discoveries  and 
innovations  of  science  and  funda- 


mental research,  but  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  we  lead  in  engi- 
neering innovation.  Even  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  true  except 
in  a  few  cases  like  that  of  the  air- 
plane, where  the  genius  of  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  played  a  major 
role  in  original  conception  and 
application.  In  the  more  typical 
case  of  the  automobile,  Europeans 
made  all  the  basic  inventions  and 
were  in  production  several  years 
before  Americans.  But  sixty  years 
later  the  United  States  had  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  motor  vehicles 
in  the  world.  We  excel  in  those 
phases  of  engineering  associated 
with  terminal  applications  and 
sales. 

With  all  the  current  emphasis 
on  engineering  and  technology, 
engineers  in  particular  should  be 
persuaded,  if  not  compelled,  to 
read  Engineering  in  History.  One 
can  become  a  successful  engineer 
without  it  but  an  engineer  will  be 
a  better  human  being,  and  almost 
surely  a  better  engineer,  if  he 
knows  to  whom,  and  to  what 
errors  and  agonies,  he  owes  the 
tools  of  his  trade.    — Carl  Dreher 


^  GARY,  Ind. — A  camera  called  the  evapograph,  which  actually  photographs  heat. 
is  being  used  by  the  steel  industry  to  take  color  pictures  of  the  outside  of  a  steel 
furnace  which  reveal  the  condition  of  the  interior  walls. 

It  works  just  as  efficiently  in  darkness  as  in  daylight  and  requires  no  outside 
source  of  illumination.  — Associated  Presi 
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Let  Us  Save  HuDiamty 


A  story  printed  many  years  ago  in  a  popular  magazine  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  tragedy-comedy  being  played  today  by  proponents  of  the 
North  American  Price  System.  Are  the  citizens  of  this  Continent 
going  to  uphold  the  Price  System  or  save  humanity? 


^^VER  40  years  ago  a  sad  but 
^^  humorous  story,  a  sort  of 
tragedy  -  comedy,  appeared  in  a 
North  American  magazine.  The 
names  of  the  story,  the  heroine, 
the  hero  and  the  dog  involved  are 
al]  forgotten  now,  but  a  hasty  re- 
vival of  the  yarn  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  a  mod- 
ern and  more  realistic  tragedy- 
comedy  being  played  by  the  Price 
System  apologists  of  today.  Brief- 
ly, the  old  story  of  yesterday  is 
this : 

The  hero  was  crazily  in  love 
with  the  heroine.  He  was  also 
extremely  fond  of  his  dog.  One 
day  he  and  his  dog  beheld  the 
heroine  seated  upon  a  runaway 
horse  which  was  about  to  plunge 
over  a  high  cliff  into  deep  water. 
Loudly  the  hero  commanded  the 
dog  to  head  off  the  horse.  Then 
the  dog  himself  became  a  hero, 
risking  his  own  life  in  a  fierce, 
successful  effort  to  change  the 
wild  steed's  course,  but  his  might- 
iest exertions  were  not  enough  to 
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prevent  serious  injury  both  to  the 
girl  and  himself.  There  followed 
a  short  period  of  hesitation  —  our 
human  hero  couldn't  decide 
whether  to  give  first  aid  to  his 
beloved  girl  or  his  beloved  dog, 
for  to  do  both  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  story  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  dog,  for  the  young 
man  eventually  decided  to  save 
the  girl. 

With  due  apologies  to  dogs  in 
general  for  such  an  insulting  com- 
parison, let  us  compare  our  story 
dog  to  the  Price  System  and  the 
girl  to  humanity.  Luckily  for  the 
girl,  her  boy  friend  was  not  a 
Price  System  propagandist,  or  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  risk- 
ing his  beloved  dog  for  the  less- 
beloved  girl.  Today  North  Ameri- 
can business,  like  the  young  fel- 
low just  mentioned,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  try  to  save  the 
girl  (humanity),  or  the  dog  (the 
Price  System).  But  unlike  the 
young  man,  it  is  in  no  quandary 
concerning  which  must  be  saved. 
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If  it  can  only  save  the  poor,  dear, 
precious  Price  System  —  to  hell 
with  unimportant  humanity! 

Look  at  the  activities  of  the 
Chartered  Banks  of  Canada  in 
raising  the  interest  rate  on  loans, 
or  in  refusing  loans  even  to  safe 
parties.  We  are  told  that  they 
want  to  halt  the  boom,  curb  con- 
sumer spending,  etc.,  etc.  Now, 
the  cost  of  living  is  very  high; 
people  need  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  and  few 
would  borrow  money  if  they  could 
avoid  it.  Therefore  a  refusal  to 
grant  a  loan  may  cause  the  re- 
jected applicant  real  distress.  But 
what  of  it?  Business  thinks  it  will 
save  the  Price  System. 

Look  at  the  wheat  situation  in 
Canada.  Farmers  are  permitted  to 
sell  only  small  quantities  of  wheat 
in  order  to  bolster  sagging  prices. 
What  for?  To  save  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, but  at  the  expense  of  both 


producer  and  consumer.  We  all 
know  of  the  paradox  of  unsold 
surpluses  and  hungry  millions. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  few  and 
lecorded  very  briefly  here.  In 
many  other  ways  similar  tactics 
of  'save  the  dog  but  forget  the 
girl'  are  being  tried.  But  they  will 
all  fail.  The  Price  System  will 
eventually  be  crushed  by  abun- 
dance, unless  it  can  succeed  in  the 
endless  dumping  and  destruction 
of  surpluses,  unmindful  of  mil- 
lions of  hungry  mouths  and  bare 
backs. 

Technocracy  has  no  intention  of 
dumping  surpluses,  but  will  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
sumer —  first  at  home  and  then 
abroad.  Technocracy,  when  it  is 
in  operation,  will  dump  the  Price 
System,  and  its  tentacles  such  as 
politics  and  banks,  unless  these 
things  first  dump  themselves. 

— Rod  Ritchie 


*  THE  POSTWAR  HONEYMOON,  when  all  you  had  to  do  to  sell  a  car  was  to 
build  one,  is  over.  There  are  today  56,000,000  automobiles  registered  in  the  United 
States,  and  91%  of  them  are  less  than  ten  years  old. 

The  car  market  would  be  glutted  even  without  the  recession;  the  crisis  in 
motor  transport  consists  not  in  the  lack  of  automobiles  but  in  the  lack  of  highways 
to  accommodate  those  already  on  the  road. 

Even  though  many  signs  of  a  recession  had  already  appeared  when  the  1958 
models  were  introduced  last  fall,  the  Big  Three  expected  to  sell  approximately 
6,000  000  cars  this  year,  duplicating  their  1957  record. 

The  drastic  drop  in  car  sales  is  dramatized  by  the  current  900,000-car  inven- 
tory, which  has  accumulated  in  spite  of  the  industry's  curtailment  of  production  to 
less  than  50%  of  capacity.  Production  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  31%  under 
the  first  quarter  of  1957.  — B.  J.  Widick  in  The  Nation 
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The  Russian  Industrial  Challenge 


TITASHINGTON  —  Allen  W. 
'' ''  Dulles,  chief  of  the  central 
intelligence  agency,  said  that 
Soviet  industrial  progress  threat- 
ens to  oustrip  the  United  States 
and  poses  'the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge' ever  faced  by  this  country 
in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Dulles  described  the  cur- 
rent American  recession  as  'an 
expensive  luxury'  which  has  giv- 
en the  Russians  a  propaganda  tar- 
get as  damaging  to  U.S.  prestige 
abroad  as  the  first  Soviet  Sput- 
niks. 

Speaking  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 


Z!ommerce,  Mr.  Dulles  made  these 
points  about  the  current  state  of 
Soviet  economy  : 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1958, 
Soviet  industrial  production  rose 
11%  higher  than  a  year  ago,  while 
industrial  output  in  the  U-S.  de- 
dined  11%. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  Soviet  bloc  (including  satel- 
lites and  China)  produced  more 
steel  than  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Rus- 
sian economy  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  double  that  of  the  American 
economy.  — British  United  Press 


-jlr  OTTAWA — The  debt  of  Canadians  to  retail  stores  topped  the  bilHon  dollar 
mark  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  1957,  the  bureau  of  statistics  has  reported. 

Retail  credit  outstanding  totalled  $1,023,800,000  as  against  $981,500,000  at  the 
end  of  1956. 

During  the  year,  retail  sales  for  both  cash  and  credit  increased:  Cash  sales 
rising  by  3.2%  to  $9,435,700,000,  and  credit  sales  rising  by  1.3%  to  $5,218,600,000. 

— Canadian  Press 


*  AUTOMATION  AND  DECENTRALIZATION  have  added  to  unemployment. 
Ford  Local  600,  once  boasting  60,000  members,  is  down  to  28,000;  Local  212  has 
dropped  from  30,000  to  fewer  than  15,000,  and  Dodge  Local  3  from  25,000  to  5,000. 
The  impact  of  automation  may  be  pointed  up  another  way.  In  1947,  648,000 
auto  workers  built  five  million  cars  and  trucks;  in  1957,  652,000  auto  workers 
built  7.2  million  cars  and  trucks.  The  increased  productivity  per  man  was  largely 
due  to  automation,  according  to  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 

— B.  J.  Widick  in  The  Nation 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

■^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no.  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

i^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
it  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

iic  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
nimierous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

•^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization- In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

'At  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  whidh 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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I 


Reorganizing  a  Continent 


The  problem  of  reorganizing  North  American  society  to  conform 
with  the  requisites  of  a  high- energy  civilization  is  technological. 
Technocracy's  design  is  an  inevitable  pattern  for  any  area  which 
reaches   the   technological   magnitude   of  this   Continent. 


■T"HE  CONTINENT  of  North 
•^  America  is  a  social  Area,  hav- 
ing the  soil,  climate,  resources  and 
population  to  make  it  a  self-con- 
tained and  self-sustaining  social 
unit.  It  also  has  the  knowledge, 
the  personnel,  and  the  technology 
to  install  an  efficient,  low  -  cost 
operation  with  abundance  and  a 
high  standard  of  general  welfare 
for  its  inhabitants.  A^Hiat  is  lack- 
ing is  the  proper  organization  — 
an  integrated,  efficient,  Conti- 
nent -  wide  organization  designed 
to  produce  the  most  for  the  least 
cost  in  human  effort,  natural  re- 
sources, and  energy.  Trade  and 
cultural  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  while  desirable  and 
in  some  ways  beneficial  to  North 
Americans,  are  only  incidental  to 
the  operation  of  this  Continent; 
they  certainly  are  not  crucial. 

Before  attempting  to  comment 
on  Technocracy's  projected  reor- 
ganization of  the  Continent,  we 
might  try  to  visualize  this  Conti- 
nental area  without  social  organ- 
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ization  of  any  kind  (although  we 
reaUze  that  such  a  condition  could 
be  only  hypothetical) .  Under 
such  a  condition,  each  individual 
would  be  free  of  all  social  regu- 
lation as  well  as  benefits,  being  a 


Staxnpone    in    The    American    Weekend 

'Mirror,  Mirror  On  The  Wall" 


truly  rugged,  anarchistic  individ- 
ual. He  might  be  respectful  of  the 
'rights'  of  others  or  he  may  be 
predatory  and  homicidal  in  his 
behavior.  There  would  be  no  law 
or  other  control  over  him,  other 
than  the  possibihty  of  reprisal  by 
individuals.  There  would  be  no 
cooperative  effort  and  no  division 
of  labor.  Each  individual  would 
have  to  be  self-sustaining. 

The  very  nature  of  human  re- 
production requires  that  humans 
form  family  or  communal  units 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
children;  hence,  absolute  anarchy 
is  out  of  the  question.  With  family 
life,  there  comes  a  primitive  order 
of  organization.  It  might  be  a 
loose,  mutually-  cooperative 
group;  but  more  likely  it  would 
be  a  patriarchal  (possibly  some- 
times a  matriarchal)  tyranny. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  social 
evolution,  step  by  step,  through 
family  groups,  small  tribes,  large 
tribes,  confederations  of  tribes, 
and  nations  until  we  have  huge 
populations  more  or  less  integrat- 
ed under  a  loose  sort  of  social 
organization,  such  as  in  the  major 
nations  and  empires  of  today. 
This  evolution,  however,  has  been 
neither  tranquil  nor  continuously 
progressive.  It  is  blemished  with 


hostilities  and  slaughters,  as  well 
as  with  massive  destruction  of 
man's  works.  Had  there  been  a 
harmonious  progression  from  the 
early  family  organizations  to 
modern  continental  organizations, 
characterized  by  mutually  coop- 
erative endeavor  and  stimulated 
with  a  unified  social  objective,  it 
is  a  certainty  that  the  resulting 
accomplishment  would  be  far  ad- 
\'anced  over  anything  on  the  earth 
today,  and  there  would  not  have 
been  the  high  cost  in  hardship, 
waste,  frustration,  and  bloodshed 
that  our  history  records.  There 
would  now  be  social  tranquillity 
and  an  easier  way  of  Hf e  for 
everyone.  But  social  organization 
is  a  new  thing  for  the  human  race, 
speaking  in  geological  terms,  and 
it  has  progressed  slowly  and  pain- 
fully through  trial  and  error  plus 
the  obstacles  of  human  cussed- 
ness.  In  the  end,  human  society 
may  prove  tobeabiological 
failure,  leaving  nothing  but  scars 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
show  (to  the  uncomprehending 
denizens  of  a  new  wilderness) 
that  there  ever  had  been  such  a 
thing  as  human  social  organiza- 
tion. Or  human  society  can  move 
on  to  new  heights  and  achieve 
such  functional  harmony  that  it 
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shall  endure  as  long  as  life  on  the 
earth  itself. 

In  the  course  of  social  evolu- 
tion, there  have  crept  into  it  cer- 
tain tendencies  that  have  proven 
destructive  to  social  organization 
over  the  long  term;  but,  under  the 
circumstances  which  fostered 
them  in  the  beginning,  they  had 
survival  value.  One  of  these  ten- 
dencies was  that  of  competitive- 
ness. This  tendency  developed  in 
part  from  a  struggle  for  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  were  scarce. 
Later,  competition  provided  more 
drama  than  did  cooperation; 
hence,  it  stimulated  more  immed- 
iate interest  among  the  people,  so 
its  perpetuation  was  encouraged. 
But  competition  set  man  against 
man  and  group  against  group 
until,  now,  it  has  reached  the 
point  where  virtually  half  the 
world  is  pitted  against  the  other 
half.  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
the  productive  stimulus  derived 
from  competition,  it  can  be  coun- 
tered by  manifold  examples  of 
destructiveness  spawned  by  it. 

Another  tendency  has  been  that 
of  acquiring  property  rights.  This 
grew  up  naturally  and  gradually 
from  the  simple  possession  of  per- 
sonal items,  from  where  it  pro- 
ceeded to  other  things,  including 


human  beings  (beginning  with 
wives  and  children),  and  event- 
ually came  to  ownership  over  real 
estate,  slaves,  and  commodities, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. In  time,  possession  became  a 
passion  and  a  symbol  of  social 
prestige.  The  struggle  for  individ- 
ual possession  has  underlain  much 
of  the  competitiveness  that  has 
bedeviled  human  society.  Most 
wars  have  been  fought  with  the 
hope  of  gaining  possessions,  if  not 
as  the  major  motive,  at  least  as  a 
prominent  secondary  motive.  The 
acquisitiveness  for  possessions  on 
a  large  scale  led  to  the  formation 
of  corporate  structures,  designed 
to  wage  massive  economic  com- 
petition within  and  against  so- 
ciety. This  trend  has  become  so 
vicious  that  the  major  corpora- 
tions on  this  Continent  regard 
their  service  to  society  as  merely 
incidental  to  their  accumulation 
of  wealth,  while  the  customers 
are  regarded  as  the  'enemy'  — 
to  be  looted  for  all  they  have  plus 
all  they  can  borrow.  Recently, 
most  of  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  has  slipped  into 
private  hands.  The  struggle  is  now 
on  among  the  economic  giants  for 
the  sole  ownership  of  the  earth 
and  all  that  is  on  it.  (Incidentally, 
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most  church  organizations  envis- 
age the  same  goal  for  themselves.) 

A  third  tendency  has  been  that 
toward  authoritarian  power.  This 
tendency  has  closed  in  on  man- 
kind from  three  directions — politi- 
cal, economic,  and  ecclesiastical. 
Authoritarianism  among  humans 
presumably  began  in  the  primi- 
tive family  organization,  where 
the  male  assumed  a  position  of 
dominance  over  other  members 
of  the  family.  Later,  among  the 
early  barbarian  tribes,  authority 
resided  in  the  political  chief,  the 
medicine  man,  and  the  wealthy 
landowners  and  merchants.  In 
order  to  standardize  and  imper- 
sonalize  this  Authority,  each  of 
the  above  groups  established  laws 
to  protect  its  Authority.  The  per- 
sonal authorities,  then,  became 
guardians  and  administrators  of 
the  law.  The  investiture  of 
Authority  in  individuals  has  be- 
come rather  compUcated  in  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  fields 
but  in  the  economic  field  it  gener- 
ally goes  with  the  successful  ac- 
cumulation  or  inheritance  of 
wealth. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  these 
tendencies  were  invented  and 
consciously  pursued  by  the  hu- 
man species  as  things  distinctively 


human.  Mankind  has  only  refined 
them;  they  had  their  simple  be- 
ginnings in  our  pre-human  ances- 
try. Competition  is  strongly  en- 
trenched as  a  tendency  among  the 
vertebrates  as  a  whole,  with  the 
individual  struggle  centering  or. 
food,  habitat,  and  mates.  Propert\ 
rights  among  non-human  animals 
pertain  mainly  to  food,  abodes, 
territory,  mates,  and  offspring 
Such  rights  are  often  vague  and 
extend  only  so  far  as  individual 
possession  and  power  to  defend 
them  reaches.  Seldom  does  the 
possession  of  trinkets  occui 
among  the  lower  animals,  and 
more  seldom  are  such  trinket> 
protected  with  passion  (occasion- 
ally, among  dogs,  for  example) 
The  struggle  for  authority  among 
vertebrates  is  on  a  'peck  rights 
basis,  where  individual  strength, 
astuteness,  and  aggressiveness 
are  the  dominant  factors.  All  oi 
these  anti-social  tendencies  have 
grown  out  of  a  struggle  for  food, 
mates,  and  living  room.  Human 
beings  have  elaborated  on  these 
tendencies  and  have  loaded  them 
down  with  complications,  tradi- 
tions, and  regulations. 

In  the  socializing  process 
known  as  civilization,  the  trend 
has   been    to    nullify   the    above- 
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mentioned  tendencies  by  means 
of  another  animal  tendency, 
known  as  mutualism.  This  ten- 
dency provides  for  cooperation 
and  collective  endeavor  as  an  an- 
tidote for  competition.  We  see  it 
exhibited  by  beavers  in  building 
a  dam  or  in  blackbirds  driving  off 
a  hawk  from  their  nesting  site. 
It  discounts  individual  possessive- 
ness  in  favor  of  group  'owner- 
ship.' There  is  respect  for  the  food 
supplies,  the  dwellings,  and  the 
mates  of  others  in  the  group.  Peck 
rights  are  de-emphasized  in  favor 
of  'live  and  let  live.'  Animal  spe- 
cies in  which  mutualism  is  promi- 
nent tend  to  dominate  an  area  by 
sheer  numbers  rather  than  by  in- 
dividual fierceness;  for  example, 
lemmings,  barn  swallows,  ba- 
boons. The  tendency  of  mutualism 
is  in  conflict  with  the  others,  but 
they  all  co-exist  in  even  the  most 
cooperative  of  vertebrate  associa- 
tions. 

Human  societies  for  the  past 
several  thousand  years  have  em- 
phasized competition,  property 
rights,  and  personal  authority; 
and  they  have  suppressed  mutual- 
ism. The  result  has  been  continual 
conflict,  tension,  hardship,  and 
cruelty  among  men  and  groups  of 
men.   Mutualism   has   not   been 


practised  with  an  enthusiasm 
since  the  age  of  savagery,  except 
sporadically  by  small  groups.  Yet, 
in  the  future,  it  must  become  the 
dominant  tendency  in  our  Conti- 
nental society.  The  other  tenden- 
cies, while  they  will  not  be  com- 
pletely eliminated,  will  be  much 
downgraded  from  their  present 
status.  This  principle  must  be  a 
paramount  factor  in  planning  for 
the  social  organization  of  the  fu- 
ture on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. A  high-energy  civilization 
cannot  afford  the  frictional  waste 
generated  by  competition  for 
wealth  and  authority. 

In  organizing  the  Continent  as 
an  Area  of  social  operations, 
Technocracy  deals  in  factors  of 
mutualism  rather  than  competi- 
tiveness. It  would  abolish  proper- 
ty rights  of  individuals  over  pub- 
lic property  (meaning  anything 
used  by  more  than  one  individu- 
al). It  would  greatly  downgrade 
authority  in  favor  of  functional 
capability.  Technocracy  h  i  g  h- 
lights  that  old  slogan  of  mutual- 
ism— 'One  for  all  and  all  for  one.' 

In  Technocracy's  design,  the 
human  effort  required  in  operat- 
ing the  Continental  society  shall 
be  apportioned  equally  among  all 
citizens    of   the    Continent    on    a 
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man-hour  basis,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  function  or  degree  of  re- 
ponsibiUty  involved.  Since  in  a 
highly  mechanized  society  there 
will  be  very  little  time  required 
of  each  individual  during  his  life- 
time, there  will  be  no  occupation- 
al hardship  imposed  upon  anyone. 
Nor  will  there  be  the  phenome- 
non of  Personages  deriving  their 
prestige  from  the  number  of  toil- 
ing 'peasants'  under  their  Author- 
ity. In  general,  each  citizen  will 
do  that  function  which  appeals  to 
him  or  her  and  for  which  he  or 
she  is  qualified.  This  will  be  part 
of  the  individual  citizen's  contract 
with  the  Technate.  No  position  or 
function  will  be  rewarded  with 
greater  income  from  the  Tech- 
nate. 

The  Health  Sequence  will  pro- 
vide complete  health  service,  with 
frequent  examinations,  for  all. 
Hence,  the  facilities  for  adminis- 
tering to  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation must  be  expanded,  stand- 
ardized, and  modernized.  They 
must  also  be  organized  to  give 
equivalent  service  to  everyone — 
in  contrast  to  the  class  distinctions 
which  prevail  in  present  day 
health  service.  While  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Health  Sequence  shall 
be  on  a  'mass  production'  basis. 


the  attention  given  to  each  in- 
dividual will  be  highly  personal- 
ized; for,  it  will  be  given  with 
reference  to  the  lifelong  medical 
record  of  that  person. 

In  the  field  of  education,  each 
person  shall  have  full  and  free 
opportunity  to  advance  as  far  and 
fast  as  his  capabilities  will  permit. 
Education  will  be  administered 
through  a  centrally  -  controlled 
Continent- wide  system,  with  a 
standardized  curriculum,  and 
with  standardized  presentation 
and  testing.  The  petty  politics  of 
local  school  boards  and  the  incon- 
sistencies and  differentials  of  the 
present  educational  'system'  will 
be  eliminated;  there  will  be  no 
private  or  parochial  schools.  Fur- 
ther, the  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  objective  factors  in  our 
society  rather  than  on  philosophy 
and  tradition. 

The  tendencies  of  competition, 
possession,  and  authority  will  find 
their  play  in  avocational  fields 
rather  than  in  the  management  of 
social  affairs.  No  doubt,  there  will 
be  cults  of  artists,  authors,  phil- 
osophers, gardeners,  and  sports 
enthusiasts  wherein  competition 
(non-commercial)  shall  appear; 
where  a  sort  of  possession  can  be 
achieved,    albeit    one    which    re- 
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fleets  ind  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  achievement 
rather  than  mere  buying  capacity; 
where  authority  among  one's 
peers  can  be  gained,  either 
through  keeping  ahead  of  others 
bj,  superior  accompUshment  or  by 
chmbing  the  ladder  of  a  synthe- 
sized reputation.  (We  anticipate 
no  basic  change  in  human  nature, 
only  modifications  in  human  be- 
havior arising  from  a  change  of 
environmental  and  social  circum- 
stances.) 

Competition  for  wealth  and 
authority  is  far  too  wasteful  and 
hazardous  to  be  permitted  in  a 
high-energy  civilization.  In  spite 
of  its  cruelties  and  repressions, 
competition  could  get  by  in  past 
societies;  for,  the  rate  of  dissipat- 
ing the  natural  resources  under 
human-toil,  hand-tool  techniques 
was  so  slow  that  it  took  centuries 
or  milleniums  to  devastate  an 
area.  But,  with  modern  techno- 
logical methods  of  harvesting  re- 
sources, along  with  the  incentives 
of  bonanza  exploitation,  a  high 
energy  civilization  would  be 
short-lived.  That  fact  is  now  being 
forced  upon  our  attention  the 
hard  way. 

One  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  demonstrated  fact  that 
human   beings — at   least   a   large 


portion  of  them — are  never  satis- 
fied with  merely  having  their 
needs  supplied;  they  must  go  in 
for  wasteful  ostentation,  if  their 
economic  resources  permit,  as  a 
way  of  enhancing  their  personal 
prestige.  In  colloquial  terms,  they 
'go  Hollywood'  or  'go  Park 
Avenue'  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  free  expression  of  this  ten- 
dency must  be  eliminated  from 
the  social  design;  for,  the  society 
simply  cannot  afford  to  support 
such  grandiose  waste,  especially 
if  a  large  number  of  people  are 
to  participate  in  it. 

The  simplest  way  of  eliminating 
prestige  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time  abolishing  its  corollary,  po- 
verty, is  to  program  an  efficient 
production  and  distribution  of 
abundance  to  all  citizens  on  an 
equitable  basis.  In  this  way, 
everyone  is  amply  supplied  with 
the  faciUties  of  life  and  enjoyment 
of  living;  none  can  acquire  pres- 
tige from  ostentation;  and  the  na- 
tural resources  can  be  conserved 
for  many  centuries. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  this 
problem  be  handled  by  the  simp- 
lest and  most  effective  of  all 
means:  It  would  operate  the  eco- 
nomy as  a  Continental  unit  under 
the  control  of  the  Continental  so- 
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ciety.  Most  general  services  and 
facilities  would  be  provided  'free' 
to  all  citizens.  Special  goods  and 
services  would  be  accounted  for 
individually  by  means  of  distribu- 
tion certificates — ^Energy  Certifi- 
cates— which  would  be  provided 
in  equal  amount  to  all  adult  in- 
habitants. Thus,  each  person 
could  obtain  all  that  he  or  she 
could  personally  use;  but  no  one 
could  engage  in  exchange  of  phy- 
sical wealth  on  an  enterprise 
basis.  All  persons  would  have 
equal  economic  potential,  hence 
there  would  be  no  social  prestige 
accrue  from  ostentation. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  of 
social  cost  on  the  Continent  today 
is  that  of  transportation,  both  of 
materials  and  people.  For  the  fu- 
ture, this  cost  must  be  drastically 
reduced  and  must  be  given  pri- 
mary attention  in  any  plan  for 
organizing  the  Contiaent.  The 
least  costly  form  of  transportation 
is  shipment  by  water.  To  a  certain 
extent,  coastwise  shipping  can  be 
effected  by  ocean-going  vessels; 
but  far  greater  tonnage  of  freight 
must  be  moved  around  within  the 
Continent  away  from  ocean  chan- 
nels. For  this  purpose  (and 
others),  Technocracy  has  de- 
signed  a   Continental   Hydrology 


which  provides  waterways  to 
most  interior  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Among  other  things,  it  in- 
volves deep-water  transportation 
to  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Missis- 
sippi, Hudson,  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers  (with  truly  deep  channels 
and  fast  lifts  from  one  level  to 
another,  not  an  aborted  design 
like  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
now  under  construction).  Most 
bulk  freight  of  the  Continent 
would  be  carried  by  water-trains 
over  this  inland  system  of  water- 
ways. Also,  large  numbers  of 
people,  particularly  children  on 
educational  excursions,  could  be 
transported  in  comfort  on  leisure- 
ly cruises  about  the  Continent. 

Next  to  waterway  transporta- 
tion, the  least  costly  is  railroads. 
This  will  be  particularly  so  after 
the  railroads  and  the  railroad  sys- 
tem are  properly  re-designed  for 
increased  tonnage,  speed,  effi- 
ciency, passenger  service,  and 
other  functional  requirements. 
Among  the  changes  which  Tech- 
nocracy has  designed  for  railroad- 
ing is  a  three-meter  track  gauge 
.  .  .  Because  of  its  high  cost,  air 
transport  will  be  limited  to  those 
things  and  passengers  which  re- 
quire high-speed  movement.  The 
physical  cost  per  ton-mile  or  pas- 
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senger-mile  is  too  great  for  gen- 
eral use.  .  .  Trucks  and  cars  would 
be  used  mostly  for  local  haulage 
and  passenger  transportation,  be- 
ing used  much  less  than  today  for 
long  trips.  Even  now,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  carrying  long-dis- 
tance trucks  'piggy  back'  on  rail- 
road cars  to  reduce  costs.  Few 
people  would  want  to  drive  a  car 
across  the  Continent  when  they 
could  travel  that  distance  by  fast 
train,  then  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
personal  car  at  the  other  end  for 
local  transportation.  Personal  cost 
would  not  be  a  controlling  factor 
in  prohibiting  the  using  of  rail- 
road services  as  it  is  today. 

The  roadways  of  the  Continent 
would  be  designed  into  a  trans- 
portation system,  with  more  con- 
troUed-traffic  superhighways  and 
much  less  mileage  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  roads,  such  as  make 
up  our  haphazard  network  of 
roads  today.  In  many  places  the 
roadway  mileage  would  be  re- 
duced 50  to  1.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  far  more  efficient  highways 
transportation  would  be  provided. 
A  Continental  system  of  pipelines 
would  serve  to  transport  gases, 
liquids,  and  suspended  solid  par- 
ticles over  great  distances,  while 
secondary  systems  would  be  used 


for  local  distribution  or  collection. 
Most  power  would  be  transported 
by  underground,  high  -  voltage, 
direct  current  cable.  The  power 
grid  of  the  Continent,  for  trans- 
portation of  energy,  is  another  of 
Technocracy's  designs  for  an  ef- 
ficient, low-cost  operation  of 
North  America. 

Another  factor  in  the  present 
high  cost  of  social  operations  is 
the  inefficient  methods  of  material 
packaging,  handling  and  distribu- 
tion. It  also  entails  excessive  em- 
ployment of  human  effort,  al- 
though there  is,  of  late,  a  growing 
trend  toward  automaticity.  The 
packaging,  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling, and  the  terminal  facilities 
could  be  designed  for  automatic, 
low-cost  operation.  Technocracy 
has  given  this  problem  particular 
attention  and  has  prepared  the 
essential  designs.  According  to 
Technocracy's  plan,  a  freight  ship 
could  come  into  dock,  unload,  re- 
load, and  be  on  its  way  within  a 
morning  or  afternoon.  Likewise, 
railroad  cars  could  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

In  reorganization  of  the  Conti- 
nent, one  of  the  primary  problems 
is  that  of  land  use.  Certain  areas 
are  suitable  for  agricultural  crops 
of  one  or  more  kinds.  Other  areas 
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are  suitable  only  for  forests  and 
recreation,  and  these  include 
much  that  is  now  in  marginal  and 
sub-marginal  farms.  Besides  the 
reforestation  and  afforestation  of 
large  areas,  many  forest  and  fruit 
trees  can  be  grown  along  the 
margins  and  in  the  interspaces  of 
the  highways.  At  present,  these 
strips  of  land  are  largely  wasted 
and  unsightly,  or  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  improve  them 
it  is  with  ornamental  grasses, 
shrubs,  and  trees  of  little  or  no 
economic  use,  while  the  upkeep 
is  high  cost. 

Certain  pieces  of  land  would  be 
flooded  with  lakes  and  ponds  for 
water  storage,  transportation, 
lecreation,  and  climate  modifica- 
tion; while  other  areas  would  be 
drained  or  filled  in,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments. The  flow  of  some  rivers 
would  be  reversed,  that  of  others 
diverted  into  different  channels 
or  into  reservoirs.  Thus,  the  pre- 
cipitation falling  on  the  Continent 
would  be  put  to  maximum  practi- 
cal use  before  being  allowed  to 
flow  back  to  the  sea.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  water  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions, which  has  been  so  heavily 
depleted  by  deep  wells  and  pump- 
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ing,  be  replenished  —  and  more 
added.  Most  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent can  use  much  more  fresh 
water  than  they  normally  have 
available;  yet,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  conserve  the  water 
which  does  come  their  way,  al- 
lowing most  of  it  to  flow  off  and 
eventually  become  1  o  s  t  in  the 
oceans. 

In  any  plan  for  the  Continental 
society  of  North  America,  the  first 
concern  must  be  for  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  area.  After  alL 
it  is  for  the  people  that  the  organ- 
izing is  done.  The  reorganization 
must  be  in  reference  to  the  people, 
the  number  and  kinds,  who  are 
here  now.  What  are  their  living 
requirements  and  consuming 
needs;  rather,  what  will  they  be 
under  conditions  of  abundance? 
What  is  essential  to  maintaining 
tranquilUty  among  them?  How 
can  their  welfare  by  effected  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and 
minimal  cost? 

While  Technocracy  is  not  a  re- 
form movement  a  n  d  is  not  in- 
volved in  a  philosophy  of  'broth- 
erly love,'  it  does  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  most  causes  of 
human  distress,  such  as  poverty, 
illness,  toil,  insecurity,  and  frus- 
tration.  Even  in  the  Technate, 
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there  will  be  people  with  personal 
problems  and  worries,  but  these 
problems  won't  be  of  an  economic 
nature.  No  one  will  want  for  a 
place  in  which  to  live,  or  for  cloth- 
ing, or  food,  or  transportation,  or 
health  care.  One  will  be  more  or 
less  burdened,  however,  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  one's 
own  self — with  finding  some  in- 
terest or  activity  to  give  zest  to 
living.  We  say  'more  or  less,' 
since,  for  those  of  little  imagina- 
tion or  creativeness,  there  will 
be  many  kinds  of  stereotyped 
activities  available  to  absorb  one's 
time  and  interest,  ranging  from 
bridge  and  chess  to  mountain 
climbing  or  boating,  and  from  ex- 
hibition dancing  to  reading  of 
classical  literature.  But  opportu- 
nities for  'getting  ahead'  by  gyp- 
ping the  other  fellow  will  be  nil. 
One  will  have  to  rely  more  than 
ever  on  personal  qualities  and 
achievements  for  gaining  recogni- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  reorganizing 
North  American  society  to  con- 
form with  the  requisites  of  a  high- 
energy  civilization  is  not  a  politi- 
cal problem,  nor  is  it  a  moral 
problem;  rather,  it  is  technologi- 
cal. It  involves  a  realignment  of 
the  physical  factors  of  the  envi- 


ronment so  as  to  provide  the  most 
in  the  way  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  longest  time  at  the  least 
cost  in  energy,  scarce  materials, 
and  human  effort. 

The  design  of  Technocracy  is 
an  inevitable  pattern  for  any  area 
which  reaches  the  technological 
magnitudes  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Other  continents, 
should  they  reach  the  same  mag- 
nitudes, would  have  to  consider 
a  similar  design  for  their  areas. 
There  can  be  no  retreat  into  any 
of  the  classical  social  forms  of 
the  past.  A  new  design  to  fit  a 
new  and  unique  situation  must 
be  applied.  The  design  developed 
by  Technocracy  is  so  appropriate, 
so  fool-proof,  so  technologically 
correct,  and  so  beneficient  to  the 
population  of  North  America  that 
one  may  wonder  why  it  was  not 
adopted  with  open  enthusiasm 
long  ago.  The  answer  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  which 
apply  to  human  behavior  charac- 
teristics: 'inertia'  and  'cussedness.' 

Many  people  may  claim  miti- 
gating circumstances  on  the  basis 
of  ignorance  or  misinformation 
regarding  Technocracy;  but  such 
excuses  are  mostly  for  the  birds 
and  morons,  for,  considering  what 
is   at   stake   and  considering  the 
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amount  of  publicity  which  Tech- 
nocracy has  attracted  over  the 
past  36  years,  we  cannot  accept 
such  blase  innocence.  The  basic 
reason  is  still  inertia  or  cussed- 
ness.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
people  have  not  heard  of  Tech- 
nocracy due  to  illiteracy  or  pre- 
occupation with  other  things,  but 
that  does  not  entitle  them  to 
special  consideration;  they  are  too 
socially  inert  to  be  impressed 
with  new  ideas  anyway.  They  are 
no  different  in  their  social  re- 
sponse from  the  millions  who 
have  heard  of  Technocracy  and 
who  still  behave  toward  it  with 
inert  indifference. 

Unfortunately,  the  advent  of 
Technocracy  depends  to  a  large 


extent  upon  a  few  thousand  more 
people  becoming  sufficiently  dis- 
illusioned in  their  attempts  to 
beat  the  Price  System  game  to 
demand  a  change.  By  'change,' 
we  do  not  mean  a  shift  within  the 
patterns  of  the  status  quo,  but 
something  fundamentally  new 
and  different.  On  the  Continent 
of  North  America,  a  shift  to 
sociaUsm  is  not  enough.  The  only 
change  that  has  any  meaning  is  a 
change  to  the  technological  social 
pattern  of  Technocracy.  When 
that  change  is  effected,  the  people 
of  North  America  can  set  about 
reorganizing  their  Continent  for 
their  mutual  welfare — not  a  'wel- 
fare state'  but  a  technological 
social  design.^Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


iiC  TOKYO — Red  China  is  pouring  goods  into  the  arc  of  nations  from  Pakistan  to 
North  Viet  Nam. 

China's  Southeast  Asia  exports  were  virtually  nil  after  the  mainland  fell  to  the 
Reds  in  1949.  They  rose  to  $329,000y000  in  1955  and  $319,000,000  in  1956. 

Now  there  is  evidence  exports  are  headed  for  a  new  high  under  a  spectacular 
sales  drive.  China  is  offering  the  easiest  'buy-now-pay-later'  financing  ever  seen  in 
Asia  and  mail  order  procedures  that  built  merchandising  empires  in  America. 

The  principal  immediate  targets  seem  to  be  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Singapore — 
all  with  substantial  portions  of  the  13,000,000  Chinese  scattered  throughout  Southeast 
Asia's  15  nations  and  colonies. 

Britain's  trade  has  been  hurt  badly.  Japan,  too,  is  deeply  concerned.  Its  goods 
are  being  undersold  10  to  15%  in  an  area  it  has  always  considered  the  greatest 
potential  source  of  raw  materials  for  its  industries.  — Associated  Press 

^  OTTAWA — More  businesses  went  on  the  rocks  and  defaulted  on  greater  liabilities 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1957  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1956. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  has  reported  that  business  failures  under  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Winding  Up  Acts  rose  13%  to  512  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957  from  454  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1956. 

Defaulted  liabilities  soared  62%  to  an  estimated  $20,351,000  from  $12,596,000. 
i^verage  liability  per  failure  rose  43%  to  $38,700  from  $27,700.         —Canadian  Press 
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The  Miracle  of  Rivers 


The  author  of  this  article,  Richard  L,  Neuberger,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Oregon,  has  specialized  as  a  writer  and  legislator  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  water-resource  development.  He  serves  on  the  two 
major  Senate  committees  concentrating  in  these  fields. 


TViTEN  HAVE  BEEN  fascinated 
^  "^  by  the  miracle  of  rivers 
ever  since  the  early  origins  of 
the  human  race.  Primitive  tribes 
(raveled  on  rivers  in  crude  dug- 
out canoes,  and  dragged  fish  from 
the  swift  riffles  of  these  rivers. 
When  mankind  had  advanced 
farther  from  the  cave,  rivers  were 
used  to  turn  wooden  wheels 
which  ground  grist  to  flour.  But 
fields  of  wheat  in  many  realms  of 
the  world  needed  water  for  irri- 
gation, before  this  grain  could 
grow.  So  the  massive  strength  of 
rivers  was  tapped  to  move  still 
larger  wooden  wheels  in  order 
that  water  from  these  rivers  could 
be  deposited  on  furrows  which 
required  such  life-giving  succor. 
In  the  sunrise  of  history,  men 
of  course  knew  nothing  of  the 
unseen  giant  of  hydro-electricity, 
which  lurked  wherever  a  river 
foamed  over  a  precipice  or  shot 
through    slanting   narrows.   Even 


the  later  frontiersmen  and  pio- 
neers in  buckskin  were  unaware 
that  in  every  waterfall  hovered  a 
source  of  fuel  mightier  and  more 
enduring  than  any  yet  discovered. 
But,  as  boundaries  were  laid 
down,  it  became  more  difficult  to 
put  these  rivers  to  full  and  im- 
trammeled  use.  Boundaries,  after 
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all,  are  made  by  men.  In  this  same 
category  are  such  institutions  as 
passports,  customs  duties,  tariffs, 
and  doctrines  like  states'  rights  or 
national  sovereignty.  But  rivers 
recognize  none  of  these  artificial 
or  synthetic  lines.  Their  destiny 
has  been  shaped  by  geography 
rather  than  by  resolutions  or 
treaties. 

Snow  falls  perennially  in  the 
mountains  and  forms  icefields 
and  glaciers,  which  melt  in  the 
midday  sun.  Rivulets  seep 
through  the  glacial  moraine  and 
merge.  Where  they  merge,  a 
creek  takes  form.  Innumerable 
creeks  find  their  way  downhill, 
through  chasms  and  ravines.  They 
disappear  over  cliffs  in  rockets  of 
spray,  but  take  shape  again  in 
icy  pools  at  the  bottom.  When  the 
snowbanks  are  melting,  the 
mountains  trill  and  echo  to  the 
clamorous  sound  of  falling  water. 

Like  capillaries  uniting  to 
create  a  vein  or  artery,  all  the 
creeks  and  brooks  from  the  high- 
lands finally  blend  in  some  gorge 
of  awesome  depth  and  propor- 
tions. Eventually,  the  ramparts  of 
the  gorge  soften  into  the  timbered 
slopes  of  wide  valleys.  The  river, 
released   from    its   rocky   prison, 
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widens  into  a  broad  swath  as  it 
seeks  the  distant  ocean. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
state  or  national  boundaries.  In- 
stead, it  submits  to  sublime  na- 
tural processes,  by  which  dense 
forests  permit  precipitation  from 
snow  and  rain  to  flow  to  the  sea. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  militant 
26th  President  who  loved  the  out- 
doors, may  have  been  the  father 
of  the  TVA  idea  because  he  un- 
derstood the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, where  the  birth  of  great 
rivers  occurs.  He  said  to  Congress 
half  a  century  ago,  in  1908: 

'Every  stream  should  be  used 
to  its  utmost.  No  stream  can  be 
so  used  unless  such  use  is  planned 
in  advance.  When  such  plans  are 
made,  we  shall  find  that,  instead 
of  interfering,  one  use  can  often 
be  made  to  assist  another.  Each 
river  system,  from  its  headwaters 
in  the  forest  to  its  mouth  on  the 
coast,  is  a  single  unit  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.' 

This  is  the  hard  core  of  the 
TVA  idea.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
It  sprang  from  the  mind  of  a  pro- 
gressive Republican  President. 
Nearly  three  decades  later,  his 
distant  cousin,  a  liberal  Democrat 
named  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  put 
it  into  practical  effect  in  the 
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watershed  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  link  between  the  reign 
of  these  two  Presidents  was  a 
mild,  tenacious  U.S.  Senator  with 
snowwhite  hair  and  a  valiant  soul 
who  knew  them  both — George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska. 

Water,  of  course,  is  virtually 
inexhaustible.  Rivers  replenish 
the  ocean,  and  water  from  the 
ocean  is  sucked  into  the  heavens 
and  dropped  as  snow  and  rain 
on  the  mountain  ranges,  where 
rivers  are  cradled.  This  process 
was  under  way  epochs  before 
Neanderthal  man.  It  will  still  con- 
tinue, even  if  man  manages  to 
destroy  himself  with  Strontium- 
90  and  hydrogen  weapons.  It  is 
eternal. 

I  stood  looking  at  Bonneville 
Dam  with  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
*Dick,'  he  said,  'that  is  an  oil  well 
which  will  never  run  dry,  a  coal 
mine  which  will  never  thin  out.' 

In  every  river  that  rushes 
downhiU,  the  same  water  can  be 
used  to  float  boats,  irrigate  land, 
generate  power,  and  provide  habi- 
tat for  fisheries.  Within  these 
categories,  there  are  subdivisions. 
'Boats'  can  mean  a  family's  alu- 
minum canoe  or  a  throbbing  die- 
sel    tug    hauling    half-a-dozen 


barges  loaded  with  petroleum  or 
wheat.  The  reservoir  behind  a 
dam  can  provide  swimming  for 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  it  can 
prevent  disastrous  floods  from  in- 
undating great  cities  far  below  on 
the  coastal  plain  A  river  never 
sleeps. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
sat  in  the  White  House,  his  politi- 
cal enemies  charged  that  he 
hoped  to  establish  a  TVA  on  the 
Danube.  The  suggestion  is  no 
longer  a  political  canard.  The 
Eisenhower  Administration,  while 
indifferent  to  the  TVA  which 
Franklin  Roosevelt  developed  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  has  talked 
frequently  of  advancing  Ameri- 
can funds  for  a  TVA  on  the  legen- 
dary River  Nile,  so  that  Egypt 
can  become  a  land  of  industry 
and  prosperous  farms.  Friends  of 
that  outpost  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  Israel,  speak  hope- 
fully of  a  TVA  on  the  Jordan 
River,  where  the  Scriptures  were 
written.  Before  China  was  taken 
over  by  the  Communists,  many 
Americans  predicted  that  this 
ancient  nation  might  be  rehabili- 
tated by  a  TVA  on  the  Yangtze. 

Yet  the  TVA  idea  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  export.  Despite  the 
coolness  of  his  regime  to  federal 
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power  development  generally, 
President  Eisenhower  quoted 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment about  each  river  system 
being  'a  single  unit'  when  he 
signed  the  bill  in  1955  authorizing 
a  costly  network  of  storage  dams 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado. In  the  river  basin  of  the 
greatest  hydro-electric  resources, 
that  of  the  majestic  Columbia, 
many  bipartisan  groups  today  are 
calling  for  a  Regional  Power  Cor- 
poration that  would  be  exten- 
sively modeled  after  the  TVA 
self  -  financing  act,  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  summer.  A  lead- 
ing advocate  of  such  an  under- 
taking is  Oregon's  traditionally- 
Republican  newspaper,  the  Ore- 
gonian,  which  not  long  ago  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  'as  of 
June  30,  1957,  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated approximately  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  all  (federal)  power  proj- 
ects in  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem. And  as  of  that  date,  $226 
millions  has  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury  to  apply  on  the  princi- 
pal, nearly  $80  milUon  ahead  of 
schedule.  Interest  paid  on  the 
government  funds  was  $161  mil- 
lion. This  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration, of  course,  the  tremen- 
dous cash  benefits  accruing  to  the 


government  through  increased 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  and  in- 
dustries which  depend  on  feder- 
ally-generated power.' 

Need  there  be  any  more  con- 
clusive evidence  that  federal  in- 
vestment in  great  rivers  is  just 
about  the  safest,  most  solvent  ex- 
penditure made  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment? 

Nature  was  generous  in  endow- 
ing America  with  rivers.  They  rib 
out  the  continent  from  sea  to 
shining  sea.  Many  of  them  await 
the  kind  of  unified  development 
symbolized  by  the  TVA,  the  in- 
tegrated program  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  in  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  treating  as  a  whole  'each 
river  system,  from  its  headwaters 
in  the  forest  to  its  mouth  on  the 
coast.' 

Five  major  watershed  areas, 
scattered  all  the  way  across  the 
nation,  are  most  susceptible  to 
this  kind  of  treatment.  They  are: 

1.  The  Columbia,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

2.  The  Sacramento,  Feather, 
and  San  Joaquin,  in  California. 

3.  The  Colorado,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

4.  The  Missouri,  on  the  Great 
Plains. 
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5.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
Northeast. 

Two  of  these  magnificent 
waterwaj^s  are  involved  in  inter- 
national negotiations.  They  are 
ihe  Columbia  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. I  recently  toured  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  where  a  27- 
foot  navigation  channel  is  being 
tooled  from  the  Atlantic's  waters 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  At  Barnhart 
Island,  some  two  million  kilowatts 
will  be  a  collateral  benefit  of 
this  undertaking.  Through 
authorization  by  Congress,  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority 
will  tap  some  1.8  million  kilowatts 
by  drawing  off  water  above  Nia- 
gara Falls  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  scenic  spectacle 
will  not  be  jeopardized.  The  water 
then  will  be  dropped  into  the 
Niagara  Gorge  through  huge  pen- 
stocks during  the  daylight  hours, 
when  low-cost  energy  is  most 
needed  to  move  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a 
joint  undertaking  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  After  years 
of  delicate  negotiations,  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  international  border 
at  last  has  been  overcome.  The 
cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
is  about  $1  billion,  with  some  $300 


million  invested  in  the  navigation 
improvements  and  the  rest  in  the 
colossal  power  plants.  Yet  here, 
as  in  the  TVA  itself,  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  hydro-electricity 
will  eventually  help  to  finance 
the  entire  undertaking,  although 
tolls  also  will  be  collected  from 
the  freighters  which  ply  between 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  such 
great  new  inland  'seaports'  as 
Toronto,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

No  such  happy  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  Columbia  River  on  an 
international  basis  can  be  report- 
ed, although  the  same  pair  of 
countries  share  it.  Yet  upstream 
storage  reservoirs  on  t  h  e  main 
stem  of  the  Columbia,  in  Canada, 
could  add  the  equivalent  of  four 
extra  Bonneville  Dams  to  federal 
generating  capacity  in  the  United 
States — to  say  nothing  of  far  more 
kilowatts  north  of  the  border  in 
British  Columbia.  These  reser- 
voirs have  not  been  built  because 
unified  development  is  lacking. 

While  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  his  successor,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, were  in  the  White  House, 
exactly  20  multi-purpose  projects 
were  approved  for  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Five  years  ago  this  policy 
underwent  an  abrupt  change.  No 
multi-purpose  projects  have  been 
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authorized  for  construction  by  the 
U.S.  government  since  1953. 

What  is  a  multi-purpose  proj- 
ect? It  is  a  project  which  symbo- 
hzes  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  con- 
cept that  a  river  system  surges 
from  alpine  meadows  to  the  ocean 
as  a  unit.  Thus,  the  same  dam  of 
concrete  and  steel  can  (1)  store 
water  to  retard  or  prevent  floods, 
(2)  drown  out  rapids  which  im- 
pede navigation,  (3)  provide  locks 
to  get  tows  and  freighters  past 
the  dam  itself,  (4)  pump  some 
of  the  stored  water  to  irrigate 
arid  land  for  agriculture,  and 
(5)  generate  vast  quantities  of 
hydro-electricity  which  will  pro- 
duce enough  revenue  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking 
— principal,  plus  interest. 

Throughout  the  United  States, 
this  concept  is  urgently  necessary 
today.  On  the  silt-laden  Colorado 
River,  which  men  once  described 
as  'too  thick  to  drink  and  too  thin 
to  plow,'  it  is  needed  to  provide 
water  for  thirsty  Los  Angeles  and 
for  potentially-fertile  valleys  in 
the  distant  uplands  of  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  In  the 
vast  Central  Valley  of  California, 
it  is  needed  to  transfer  water  from 
the  snow-cushioned  mountains  of 
the  north  to  orchards  and  lettuce 


fields  parched  for  lack  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  south.  On  the  sluggish 
Missouri,  it  is  needed  to  level  off 
floods  and  to  improve  navigation 
far  into  eastern  Montana. 

Everywhere  in  these  river  val- 
leys, men  cry  out  for  the  benefi- 
cial use  of  water  which  is  now 
going  to  waste  or  even  wreaking 
harm.  They  seek  unified  develop- 
ment, although  some  shun  the 
controversial  initials  *TVA.'  But 
regardless  of  the  initial  or  appel- 
lation applied,  a  dam  by  any  name 
is  a  dam  just  the  same.  And  now 
a  new  and  compelling  reason 
exists  for  harnessing  the  magni- 
ficent rivers  by  which  America 
pours  its  tribute  of  snow  and  ice 
and  rain  to  the  eternal  oceans. 
That  reason  is  the  sweeping  pro- 
gram of  unified  development  pre- 
sently under  way  on  stupendous 
rivers  of  the  Soviet  Union  —  one 
of  the  dramatic  stories  of  this 
century. 

In  examining  that  story  we 
should  first  understand  that  our 
own  nation  is  not  alone  in  pos- 
sessing rivers  of  truly  great  mag- 
nitude. General  Emerson  C.  Itsch- 
ner,  chief  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers,  has  pointed  out  the 
sobering  geographical  fact  that  of 
American  rivers  only  the  Colum- 
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bia  *begins  to  compare  with  the 
four  major  rivers  in  Siberia'  in 
hydro-electric  capacity.  'The  St. 
Lawrence  has  quite  a  large  hydro 
capacity,  but  aside  from  that,  the 
other  rivers  do  not  have  a  very 
large  amount,'  General  Itschner 
said.  The  Columbia  alone  carries 
in  its  waters  40  per  cent  of  our 
nation's  total  hydro-electric  capa- 
city. 

In  the  famous  interview  with 
Khrushchev  on  the  CBS  Face  the 
Nation  television  program,  the 
top  man  of  the  U.S.S.R.  said:  'We 
declare  war  on  the  United  States 
in  peaceful  production  .  .  .  We  will 
win  over  the  United  States.' 

Khrushchev  knows  that  the 
four  major  rivers  of  Siberia  — 
as  well  as  the  other  great  water- 
ways of  his  country  —  could  be 
heavy  artillery  in  that  rivalry. 
Energy  reserves  may  shape  the 
destiny  of  world  conflict,  because 
all  industrial  output  rests  ulti- 
mately on  units  of  energy.  Coal 
mines  wear  out,  and  miners  de- 
cline to  work  underground.  Oil 
wells  eventually  run  dry;  already 
it  requires  at  least  20  times  as 
much  drilling  in  Texas  to  bring 
in  a  single  barrel  as  it  does  in  the 
Middle  East.  Uranium  may  be  the 
fuel  of  the  future,  but  how  does 


mankind  dispose  of  waste  materi- 
al which  can  inflict  cancer  of  the 
bone  on  future  generations?  A 
single  rampant  barge  of  this  sinis- 
ter sludge  terrorized  shipping  on 
our  Eastern  seaboard. 

But  a  river  flows  on  forever. 

In  the  last  budget  prepared  by 
President  Truman,  the  United 
States  government  spent  on  all 
its  federal  power  undertakings — 
TV  A,  Columbia  River  projects. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  South- 
western and  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administrations  —  a  total 
of  $681  million.  By  the  fiscal  year 
of  1957,  under  the  hostile  spell 
of  the  Republican  residency  at  the 
White  House,  this  sum  had 
dwindled  to  $316  miUion. 

But  while  the  U.S.  government 
was  cutting  in  half  federal  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  its 
rivers,  Soviet  Russia  accelerated 
a  program  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Details  of  this  program 
were  described  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  by  three  quali- 
fied men,  while  fellow  members 
and  I  sat  in  fascination.  The  tale 
was  told  to  us  by  General  Itsch- 
ner, who,  as  chief  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps,  is  responsible  for 
the  bulk  of  our  federal  river  proj- 
ects; by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
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son  of  Washington,  who  visited 
Russia  in  1957,  and  by  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
who  has  toured  the  Soviet  Union 
for  each  of  the  past  three  ye£irs 
and  who,  in  1957,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  remote  areas  in 
Siberia  never  before  visited  by  an 
official  of  the  U.S.  government. 

After  these  presentations,  I  felt 
certain  that  no  more  profound 
mistake  could  be  made  by  us  than 
to  neglect  the  wise  use  of  Ameri- 
ca's rivers.  I  felt  equally  sure 
that,  if  all  the  people  of  our  land 
could  have  heard  what  was  said 
by  these  three  men,  there  never 
again  would  be  a  concerted  voice 
raised  in  opposition  to  such  un- 
dertakings as  the  TVA,  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  pro- 
posed high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon, 
or  a  river  pact  with  Canada  on 
the  foaming  reaches  of  the  upper 
Columbia. 

Declared  General  Itschner  in 
summary:  "The  Soviet  water  re- 
source is  demonstrating  to  the 
world  what  can  be  done  in  this 
field  by  well-  considered,  long- 
range  planning  and  a  willingness 
to  make  sacrifices  in  present  stan- 
dards of  living  in  order  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  great  future  indus- 
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trial  development.  Indeed,  the 
Soviets  have  given  water-re- 
source development  a  priority 
second  only  to  the  development 
of  heavy  industry  designed  to 
support  military  programs.' 

More  than  40  river  projects  are 
under  construction  in  Russia. 
Four  of  them  will  be  the  mightiest 
hydro-electric  plants  ever  built. 
They  are; 

1.  Krasnoyarsk  Dam,  Yenisei 
River,  4,004,000  kilowatts. 

2.  Bratsk  Dam,  Angara  River, 
3,340,000  kilowatts. 

3.  Stalingrad  Dam,  Volga 
River,  2,350,000  kilowatts. 

4.  Kuibyshev  Dam,  Volga-Sam- 
ara Rivers,  2,100,000  kilowatts. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  largest 
power  plant  in  America  is  Grand 
Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River — 
until  now.  Number  One  on  earth 
— whose  capacity  is  1,944,000  kilo- 
watts— less  than  any  of  the  four 
Russian  giants,  and  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  fabulous 
project  rising  across  the  Yenisei 
River  in  Siberia.  And  there  would 
not  even  be  a  Grand  Coulee  in 
the  United  States  today,  if  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany had  been  as  successful  in  its 
<  opposition  a  quarter  of  a  century 
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11  TEAM  OF  CANADIAN  surgeons  and  engineers  has  developed 
■^^  an  instrument  that  will  replace,  in  most  cases,  the  present  method 
of  reuniting  blood  vessels  with  needle  and  thread. 

This  Vascular  suturing  apparatus'  is,  in  effect,  a  modified  stapler 
consisting  of  two  clamps  to  hold  interchangeable  split  bushings  and 
of  a  handle  to  manipulate  the  clamps. 

To  make  a  suture,  simply  follow  these  instructions:  remove  the 
the  damaged  section  of  the  blood  vessel;  thread  end  of  vessel  through 
one  of  the  bushings;  'evert'  the  vessel  (turn  it  inside  out,  so  as  to 
form  a  cuff  over  the  bushings);  feed  the  arterial  graft,  which  is  to 
replace  the  section  removed,  through  the  other  bushing;  'evert*;  lock 
the  two  clamps  holding  the  bushings  in  their  jaws,  which  will  then 
be  accurately  aligned;  squeeze  handle  manipulating  the  two  clamps, 
which  will  then  drive  the  staples  through  both  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  clinch  them;  release  handle,  which  in  turn  releases  both  clamps 
at  once  and  allows  the  split  bushings  to  fall  away;  recover  split 
bushings;  roll  one  cuff  of  vessel  neatly  over  the  other.  You  have  now 
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completed,  within  about  a  minute,  a  blood-proof  ^arterial  anastomo- 
sis' (joining  together  of  blood  vessels)  that  might  have  taken  hours 
if  performed  by  hand. 

Naturally,  many  complex  problems  had  to  be  solved  before  an 
instrument  could  be  designed  that  was  as  easy  to  build,  simple  to 
operate,  reliable,  and  versatile. 

(1)  Versatility  was  increased  by  using  interchangeable  sets  of 
bushings  of  varying  diameters,  to  fit  a  wide  range  of  blood  vessel 
sizes — even  those  of  less  than  5  mm.  diameter,  where  hand  sewing 
is  impossible. 

(2)  The  U-shaped  staples,  made  of  tantalum,  had  to  be  specially 
designed  and  their  points  had  to  be  machined  with  exceptional  care- 
for  they  had  to  clinch  smoothly  at  a  predetermined  thickness  so  as  to 
keep  the  vessel  free  from  internal  protuberances. 

(3)  A  mechanical  aid  had  to  be  developed  so  that  the  *cuffs'  of 
the  vessels  could  be  rolled  over  the  bushings  neatly  and  quickly;  for 
only  when  the  inner  surfaces  of  vessels  are  touching  each  other 
('apposition  of  intima  to  intima,'  as  the  doctors  call  it)  will  the  graft 
'heal  in'  properly. 

It  took  about  two  years  to  develop  and  test  the  instrument;  it  is 
now  being  patented  by  Canadian  Patents  and  Development  Limited 
on  behalf  of  the  inventors;  after  further  familiarization  trials,  it  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  licensing  to  a  manufacturer. 

I.  J.  Vogelfanger,  M.D.,  and  W,  G.  Beatty,  M.D.,  of  the  Department 
of  Surgery,  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  who  are  the  driving  force  behind 
the  development  of  the  'vascular  suturing  apparatus,'  are  the  authors 
of  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Surgery,  (Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
April,  1958,  pp.  262-265),  which  describes  the  instrument  in  detail 
for  the  first  time.  A  quote  from  the  discussion  may  best  serve  to 
illustrate  the  potential  impact  of  the  device  on  surgical  technique: 

'Dependence  on  manual  skill,  which  is  limited,  and  failure  to 
to  supplement  it  by  a  mechanical  device  prevents  surgery  from  im- 
plementing progressive  ideas  in  medical  research.  The  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  automation  into  surgical  technique  can  make  the 
difficult  easy  and  the  impossible  an  achievable  reality.  The  instrument 
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described  above  serves  as  an  initial  step  in  the  application  of  this 
principle  and  promises  advances  in  scientific,  clinical  and  defence 
problems. 

'Mechanization  exceeds  the  realm  of  human  skill  and  opens  new 
horizons  in  physiological  research  through  experimental  surgery. 

*In  the  unexplored  field  of  small  vessel  anastomosis,  the  mech- 
anical device  combines  the  advantages  of  speed  and  high  precision, 
with  the  elimination  of  the  unavoidable  trauma  associated  with  pro- 
longed manual  effort.' 

Even  the  'Acknowledgements'  are  well  worth  quoting:  "The 
authors  wish  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Klein,  Mr.  A.  Smialowski,  and  Mr.  G. 
I'isher,  of  NRC's  Division  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  .  .  .  Dr.  P.  J.  G. 
Plummer  and  his  staff  of  the  Animal  Disease  Research  Institute, 
including  Dr.  D.  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  Howell,  Mr.  D.  Heyland  and  Mr. 
W.  Conroy,  .  .  .  and  Dr.  D.  Cockburn,  Dept.  of  Radiology,  Dr.  J. 
Patton,  Dept.  of  Pathology,  and  Mr.  M.  Smith,  Dept.  of  Photography, 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital  .  .  .  (and)  Dr.  Charles  Mitchell  of  the  Defence 
Research  Board  .  .  .' 

Truly,  a  monument  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  teamwork, 
without  which  this  new  device  to  save  lives  and  limbs  could  not  have 
been  developed.  — National  Research  Council  News 

Qaallntf.  With  A/a  AfaaUt^  PoAil 

pLECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  that  cool— as  well  as  heat— without 
■"^  any  moving  parts  have  moved  a  step  closer  to  consumer  markets. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Coip.  recently  demonstrated  two  new  heating- 
cooling  devices  : 

A  battery-operated  hostess  cart  that  refrigerates  food  in  one  com- 
partment, warms  it  in  another.  Estimated  price:  $300. 

A  baby-bottle  warmer-cooler  with  an  automatic  timer.  For  a  set 
time,  it  keeps  the  bottle  refrigerated;  then  it  reverses  the  current  and 
heats  the  bottle  to  the  correct  temperature  for  feeding.  Estimated 
price:  $50. 
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In  electrical  appliances,  the  heating  ability  is  nothing  new  — 
electrical  heat  normally  conies  from  the  resistance  of  metals  to  a 
current.  But  to  cool  without  the  motors  and  compressors  that  conven- 
tional refrigerators  require  is  something  dramatically  new. 

New  Horizons  —  The  practical  success  of  the  new  family  of 
appliances  hinges  on  semiconductor  materials,  a  group  that  has  only 
been  studied  intensively  in  recent  years  (transistors  came  from  such 
studies).  Using  semiconductors  makes  possible  practical  application 
of  an  old  electrical  phenomenon;  and  the  heating  effect  comes  either 
as  a  by-product  of  the  cooling  effect  or  from  reversing  the  electric 
current. 

Absence  of  moving  parts  cuts  down  their  bulk  (the  new  units 
need  only  about  half  as  much  space  as  if  they  had  conventional  re- 
frigerating machinery)  and  lets  them  operate  on  less  power  (60  watts 
for  the  bottle  warmer  and  150  watts  for  the  hostess  cart).  They  also 
have  virtually  nothing  to  wear  out. 

At  today's  estimated  prices,  the  two  Westinghouse  appliances 
are  expensive  novelties,  and  Westinghouse  people  are  careful  to 
speak  of  them  only  as  experimental  products.  But  they  open  up  new 
vistas  in  the  appliance  market. 

'This  is  even  bigger  than  the  transistor  breakthrough,  in  terms 
of  the  end-use  appeal  of  its  products,'  says  Chris  J.  Witting,  the 
company's  vice-president  in  charge  of  consumer  products. 

Really  Portable — ^At  first,  portability  will  be  the  major  selling 
point  of  the  new  items.  The  cart  works  on  a  battery,  rechargeable 
from  house  current;  the  bottle  warmer,  on  an  automobile's  electrical 
system  (plugged  into  the  cigarette  lighter  socket)  or,  through  a 
rectifier,  from  house  current.  All  of  the  new-type  appliances  will 
need  direct  current. 

Their  freedom  from  ordinary  house  current  makes  the  first  two 
Westinghouse  appliances  attractive  for  travel  or  summer  camping,  for 
use  on  the  backyard  terrace  or  at  the  beach.  But  the  same  principle 
can  be  applied  to  household  refrigerators,  freezers,  air  conditioners, 
and  spot  coolers,  either  for  economy  of  operation  or  for  new  cooling 
devices  such  as  refrigerated  cocktail  shakers,  photo  developing  trays, 
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and  drawers  for  storage  of  food,  furs,  or  woolen  clothing.  With  their 
compactness,  they  could  be  scattered  around  the  house. 

Working  on  It — ^Several  years  ago,  Radio  Corp.  of  America  dem- 
onstrated a  small  refrigerator  that  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Westinghouse  appliances.  RCA  says  it  is  still  working  on  the 
project,  but  progress  has  been  shrouded  in  corporate  security. 

Basically,  the  RCA  device  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Westinghouse  appliances. 

Old  Idea — When  you  ran  an  electric  current  through  metals,  you 
expect  the  metals  to  heat  up.  But  the  opposite  happens  in  the  West- 
inghouse cooling  elements — the  metal  cools  off.  The  principle  is  start- 
ling to  laymen,  but  it  has  been  known  to  scientists  for  more  than 
125  years. 

In  1826,  Thomas  Johann  Seebeck  discovered  that  when  two  wires 
of  different  metals  were  connected  in  a  loop  with  two  junction  points, 
electricity  would  flow  through  the  wires  if  the  two  junction  points 
were  kept  at  different  temperatures.  This  thermoelectric  effect  has 
since  been  put  to  wide  use  as  a  temperature  measuring  device  called 
a  thermocouple. 

Eight  years  after  Seebeck's  discovery,  Jean  Charles  Peltier  of 
France  discovered  the  obverse  of  the  theory.  He  found  that  passing 
a  current  through  the  junction  points  of  two  metals — ^bismuth  and 
antimony — caused  the  junction  to  cool.  Reversing  the  current,  he 
found,  reversed  the  effect,  warmed  the  jimction. 

However,  the  temperature  differences  were  slight,  and  Peltier's 
contribution  to  knowledge  remained  a  scientific  curiosity  until  the 
development  of  modem  atomic  theory  and  the  advent  of  semi-con- 
ductors. One  limitation  on  achieving  a  sharper  difference  in  tem- 
peratures between  the  two  dissimilar  metals  was  that  any  known 
connecting  materials  that  carried  electricity  well  also  carried  heat 
well — so  the  heating  at  one  junction  canceled  the  cooling  at  the  other. 

Providing  the  Key — But  some  semiconductors  are  good  conduc- 
tors of  electricity  but  poor  conductors  of  heat.  With  materials  chosen 
from  this  group,  it  may  prove  possible  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
standard  refrigerator  from  its  10%  to  12%  rating  today  to  perhaps 
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as  high  as  50%.  At  the  moment,  the  Westmghouse  devices  have  an 
efficiency  only  about  the  same  as  conventional  refrigerators.  But 
scientists  see  no  mechanical  limitation  on  the  improvement  of  their 
efficiency. 

Westinghouse  won't  say  exactly  which  semiconductor  material  it 
uses  in  its  new  appliances.  In  its  electrical  circuits,  it  is  the  semi- 
conductors that  are  different,  rather  than  the  metals  that  connect  them. 
Thus,  copper  bars  or  plates  on  one  side  of  the  circuit  are  cooled  by 
the  passage  of  electricity  while  the  other  set  is  heated. 

In  the  hostess  cart,  the  cool  side  of  the  circuit  takes  care  of  the 
refrigerated  compartment  while  the  hot  side  serves  the  food  warmer. 
In  the  bottle  warmer-cooler,  a  single  element  cools  or  heats,  depending 
on  which  way  the  electricity  flows. 

Some  experts  are  guessing  that  the  Westinghouse  semiconductors 
are  of  the  intermetallic  type,  which  includes  such  compounds  as  lead 
selenide,  bismuth  telluride,  and  some  of  the  carbides.  Since  low  heat 
conductivity  is  needed,  it  may  be,  too,  that  Westinghouse  has  come 
up  with  a  ceramic  type  of  semiconductor.  — ^Business  Week 


"KTEW  YORK — ^Russia's  economic  war  with  the  West  is  beginning 
■■■^  to  hurt  a  little  in  at  least  one  sector.  World  metal  markets 
have  been  jolted  a  bit  by  Russian  exports. 

Aluminum,  tin,  platinum  and  zinc  as  well  as  some  of  the  steel 
alloys  have  felt  the  competition.  And  some  of  the  price  weakness 
in  these  metals  is  traced  to  an  outpouring  of  Russian  metal,  especially 
into  Western  Europe. 

The  Russians  can  set  their  own  prices — ^usually  below  the  pre- 
vailing world  price — ^because  Soviet  bookkeeping  isn't  hampered  by 
such  things  as  the  cost  of  production  or  the  need  to  break  even  or 
better. 
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There's  no  way  of  knowing  Moscow's  intentions:  Whether  Russia 
simply  is  producing  more  now  and  wants  to  sell  surpluses  to  get 
funds  needed  for  purchases  of  Western  goods,  or  whether  it  is  dumping 
the  metal  with  a  view  to  upsetting  the  world  markets  and  thus  adding 
to  whatever  effect  the  American  recession  is  having  on  Europe. 

But  Nikita  Khrushchev  boasts  he  will  take  world  markets  away 
from  the  United  States  and  the  flurry  in  metals  may  be  the  first  of 
these  economic  brush  wars. 

How  Russia  can  affect  American  domestic  markets  first  came 
to  light  by  way  of  Canada.  Russia  was  putting  so  much  cheap  aluminum 
into  England  that  Canada  was  losing  her  big  market  there  for  the 
metal.  So  a  Canadian  producer  cut  the  price  of  aluminum.  A  few 
days  later  American  producers  were  forced  to  follow  suit. 

The  price  of  platinum  was  dropped  here.  The  reason  given  by 
the  trade  is  that  Russia  is  selling  the  metal  in  Europe  at  cut  prices 
and  the  competition  must  be  met. 

United  Nations  officials  report  that  Russia  now  is  entering  the 
world  markets  as  an  exporter  of  tin.  Other  countries — ^Belgian  Congo, 
Nigeria,  Bolivia,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Thailand — have  had  this  mar- 
ket to  themselves. 

Already  the  price  structure  of  the  metal  is  weak  and  production 
in  the  non-Communist  world  cut  back  so  that  the  new  competition  is 
disturbing.  The  United  Nations  reports  that  last  year  the  Russians 
exported  6613  tons  of  tin  to  Western  Europe  for  about  $15,000,000, 
compared  with  only  346  tons  the  year  before.  Some  put  current  exports 
at  10,000  tons. 

From  time  to  time  Russian  gold  shows  up  in  Western  Europe. 
Probably  the  gold  is  used  merely  to  buy  things  the  Russians  need 
badly,  but  often  one  or  more  of  the  European  currencies  are  under 
such  pressure  from  other  factors  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  volume 
of  gold  on  the  market  can  be  upsetting. 

Russia's  gold  production  figures  are  secret.  But  some  estimate  that 
it  is  producing  around  17,000,000  ounces  a  year,  or  the  same  as 
South  Africa  which  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  Western  world. 

— Associated  Press 
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TXTASHINGTON,  D.C.— The  U.S.  Navy  has  announced  the  partial 
^  '  development  of  an  electronic  robot  it  says  will  be  able  to  match 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  human  brain. 

It  calls  the  robot  a  'perceptron.'  At  least  another  year  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  first  full  pilot  model,  the  Navy  said,  but  its 
principle  and  concept  already  have  been  demonstrated  successfully 
by  using  a  large  electronic  computer. 

When  it  is  fully  developed,  the  machine  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  perceive,  recognize  and  identify  its  surrounding  without  any  human 
training  or  control.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  computer  in  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  fed  facts  and  figures  in  advance. 

Among  the  potential  uses  to  which  such  a  robot  eventually  may 
be  put,  the  announcement  said,  are  these: 

Automatic  landing  systems  and  automatic  pilots  for  aircrafts; 
automatic  reading  of  printed  or  written  words;  responding  to  verbal 
commands;  automatic  language  translation,  either  in  written  or  vocal 
form;  automatic  unearthing  of  information  buried  in  library  books, 
and  recognition  of  musical  compositions. 

The  Navy  says  the  system  closely  parallels,  by  electronic  means, 
the  'selective  recognition  of  "similarity"  function  of  man's  mind.' 

It  would  operate  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  eye  and  certain 
brain  areas  work  together  to  provide  the  himian  function  of  recogni- 
tion. — ^Associated  Press 

-k  GREENWICH,  Conn. — A  fully  automatic  candy-making  machine  has  been  put 
on  the  market  by  a  Greenwich  firm. 

Operated  by  a  panel  like  that  of  a  telephone  switchboard,  the  machine  can  turn 
out  as  many  as  20  types  at  once. 

It  manufactures,  decorates  and  even  packages  its  varied  products — which  include 
hollow  chocolate  rabbits  and  turkeys — with  the  mere  touch  of  buttons. 

— Associated  Press 

IMB  »  dW 

^  STOCKHOLM — A  new  electronic  computer-microscope  that  automatically  com- 
putes the  age  and  annual  growth  of  trees  has  been  developed  by  Swedish  scientists. 

When  a  core  of  wood  from  the  tree  is  fed  into  the  machine,  it  counts  the 
concentric  rings  and  also  measures  the  width  between  them. 

The  invention  was  described  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  in  Stockholm.  — Reuters 
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ago  as  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
has  been  in  our  own  time,  in  seek- 
ing to  block  the  great  Hells  Can- 
yon project  on  the  Snake  River 
along  the  Oregon-Idaho  boundary. 

In  hydro-electric  development, 
according  to  General  Itschner, 
'the  Soviets  already  approach  us 
in  total  installed  capacity  and 
have  individual  projects  under 
construction  that  far  exceed  any 
American  project  in  capacity.' 

For  many  years,  American  en- 
gineers predicted  that  Russia's 
brutal  winters  would  make  im- 
possible any  successful  water- 
power  projects  on  rivers  which 
freeze  as  hard  as  granite  nearly 
five  months  of  the  year.  'But,' 
said  General  Itschner,  'the  So- 
viets have  shown  marked  ingenu- 
ity in  dealing  with  this  handicap.' 
Aproposed  6,000,000  kilowatt 
dam  will  be  across  the  Yenisei, 
in  icy  Siberia.  Furthermore,  Gen- 
eral Itschner  has  estimated  that 
at  least  25,000  trained  Soviet  en- 
gineers are  concentrating  on  the 
Russian  water-development  pro- 
gram. This  compares  with  some 
8,000  in  General  Itschner's  own 
agency,  and  another  4,000  in  the 
employ  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


The  Krasnoyarsk  Dam  on  the 
Yenisei  River  will  hoist  ships  370 
vertical  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
100  feet  of  the  great  McNary  Dam 
lock  on  the  Columbia  River.  Each 
of  the  generators  at  Krasnoyarsk 
will  product  286,000  kilowatts; 
this  compares  with  108,000  kilo- 
watts for  the  biggest  American 
generators,  presently  in  operation 
at  Grand  Coulee.  Today,  the  total 
known  capacity  of  Soviet  hydro- 
electric plants  is  25,88.3,188  kilo- 
watts, although  this  does  not  in- 
clude 44  plants  for  which  output 
has  not  been  disclosed.  In  com- 
parison, total  American  hydro- 
electric capacity  at  the  end  of 
1957  was  27,676,000  kilowatts, 
with  about  10,000,000  more  kilo- 
watts under  construction. 

'Thus,'  continued  General 
Itschner,  'right  now  Soviet  hydro- 
electric development  appears  to 
be  roughly  equal  to  ours  in 
amount.  However,  their  rate  of 
increase  is  greater  than  ours  .  .  . 
The  United  States  has  no  plants 
completed  which  will  reach  the 
2,000,000-kilowatt  mark,  although 
John  Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  on  which  construction  will 
start  this  year,  will  ultimately 
have  2,000,000  kilowatts  if  suffi- 
cient upstream  storage  is  devel- 
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oped  to  make  this  amount  of 
capacity   economically   justified.' 

Being  a  soldier  subject  to  su- 
perior orders,  General  Itschner 
did  not  add  that  the  Republican 
Administration — plus  its  allies  in 
Congress  —  had  fought  for  four 
years  to  block  construction  of 
John  Day  by  the  federal  govern- 
men.  Finally,  the  first  John  Day 
Dam  appropriations  were  put 
through  by  Senator  Carl  Hayden, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee, 
over  the  antagonism  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get. Nor  did  the  General  reveal 
that  nearly  3,000,000  acre-feet  of 
water  had  been  eliminated  from 
'the  sufficient  upstream  storage' 
which  he  mentioned  by  the  deci- 
sion of  President  Eisenhower's 
A  d  m  i  n  i  s  tration  to  substitute 
three  small  private-utiUty  dams 
for  the  great  federal  high  dam  at 
Hells  Canyon. 

Many  Americans  have  a  con- 
ception of  Russia  as  a  nation 
without  technical  skills.  General 
Itschner  does  not  share  this  no- 
tion. He  told  our  Committee:  *A 
major  feature  of  Soviet  power 
development  is  the  construction 
of  a  national  transmission  grid 
which  will  bring  electricity,  gen- 


erated sometimes  at  remote  hydro 
stations,  to  industrial  centers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  beginnings  of 
this  plan  already  have  been  ac- 
complished .  .  .'  General  Itschner, 
under  questioning,  emphasized 
that  'building  this  equipment  re- 
quired Soviet  engineers  to  solve 
unprecedented  electro-mechanical 
problems.'  The  discussion  then 
continued: 

Senator  O'Mahoney:  If  that  is 
the  case,  General,  I  assume  it  is 
your  opinion  that  the  technical 
knowledge  and  efficiency  of  So- 
viet engineers  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated/ 

General  Itschner:  'Y  e  s,  Mr. 
Chairman.  They  have  shown  a 
very  great  ability  in  designing 
lines  of  this  type.  You  see,  the 
alternating  current  type  of  trans- 
mission line  is  the  only  type  that 
has  been  used  in  the  United 
States  for  any  distances.  Now,  we 
see  here  a  direct-current  type  of 
transmission  that  reaches  up  to 
800  kilovolts.  A  great  deal  more 
electricity  can  go  over  an  800- 
kilovolt  direct-current  line  than 
would  go  over  an  800  -  kilovolt 
alternating-current  line.' 

Senator  Kerr;  *Do  you  think  we 
would  know  how  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  this  country?' 
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General  Itschner:  'I  am  sure  we 
can  do  it,  sir,  but  we  have  not 
yet  accomplished  it.' 

It  was  a  sombre  group  of  Sena- 
tors who  listened  to  this  testi- 
mony. Had  we  voted  on  Hells 
Canyon,  or  TV  A  self -financing,  or 
a  similar  program  for  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  that  sobering  mo- 
ment, I  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  many  dissenters. 

I  sat  at  the  long  green-felt  con- 
ference table  in  the  same  solemn 
mood,  as  General  Itschner  and 
Senator  EUender  continued  their 
startling  disclosures.  First,  the 
General  told  us  how  Soviet  use 
of  inland  waterways  was  begin- 
ning to  challenge  the  superiority 
of  the  United  States.  As  com- 
merce multipHed  through  the 
locks  on  the  Volga  and  other 
gi^eat  rivers,  American  dominance 
in  this  realm  was  narrowing. 
American  ton-mileage  on  its  wa- 
terways in  1956  amounted  to  130 
per  cent  of  1950  and  over  200  per 
cent  of  1928.  But  Russian  ton- 
mileage  on  its  river  systems  was 
175  per  cent  of  1950  and  an  un- 
believable 820  per  cent  of  1928. 
'Obviously,'  said  General  Itsch- 
ner, 'the  Soviets  are  only  begin- 
ning to  learn  to  use  their  water- 
ways in  the  modern  sense  with 


which  we  Americans  are  familiar.' 
While  the  Chief  of  our  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  was  speaking,  I 
wondered  if  any  twinges  of  con- 
science pricked  those  pohtical 
spokesmen  for  the  private-power 
companies  who  had  tried  so  hard 
to  discourage  the  construction  of 
dams,  which  have  increased  by 
many  -  fold  the  barge  conunerce 
on  the  Columbia  River  where  it 
cuts  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tain Range. 

Through  the  long  afternoon  the 
comparisons  continued — of  2,200- 
horsepower  tugboats  on  Russian 
rivers,  rivahng  any  such  craft  in 
the  United  States;  of  6,000,000 
Russian  agricultural  acres 
brought  under  irrigation  between 
1951  and  1956,  as  compared  with 
5,500,000  acres  in  the  United 
States;  of  a  Soviet  reclamation 
project  in  the  South  Ukraine 
which  will  pump  water  to  8,500,- 
000  acres,  as  contrasted  with  the 
1,200,000  acres  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  biggest  in  the 
United  States;  of  even  300,000- 
kilowatt  turbines  planned  in 
Russia  for  the  future,  thus  eclips- 
ing by  nearly  three  times  those 
spinning  below  the  penstocks  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  of 
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Utah,  for  many  years  a  prominent 
advocate  of  reclamation  projects, 
was  especially  interested  when 
Senator  Ellender  described  the 
model  city  being  constructed  for 
the  workers  who  will  erect  the 
immense  Stalingrad  Dam  on  the 
\''olga  River. 

'That  is  the  way  we  do  it  in  the 
West — build  our  cities  first,'  said 
Senator  Watkins. 

'We  do  not  do  it  that  thorough- 
ly, though,'  replied  Senator  Ellen- 
der. 'This  is  a  permanent  city.  I 
saw  huge  apartment  houses  built 
along  wide  avenues,  lined  with 
trees;  in  connection  with  this  city 
they  have  hospitals,  schools  of  all 
kinds,  kindergarten  and  secon- 
dary schools,  even  technical 
schools,  wherein  the  workers  who 
work  on  the  dam  and  who  will 
probably  be  workers  later  when 
electricity  is  used  to  produce  man- 
ufactured goods,  can  go  to  school 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  coming  event  when  Staling- 
rad Dam  is  completed  .  .  .  They 
also  have  a  large  cultural  center 
where  children  of  the  workers, 
as  well  as  the  workers  them- 
selves, who  play  music  or  who 
desire  to  take  up  drama  in  con- 
nection with  their  work,  can  come 
in  and  exhibit  their  talents.' 


In  one  shattering  burst,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  from 
peasantry  to  the  industrial  age. 
It  exceeds  us  in  area,  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  discipline.  Does  it 
exceed  us  in  the  capacity  to  sacri- 
fice, so  that  a  way  of  life^ — either 
by  tyranny  or  freedom — may  con- 
tinue and  endure?  This  may  be 
the  dominant  question  of  our 
time. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  -  TVA 
idea  of  unified  and  full  river  de- 
velopment has  been  an  influence 
in  Russian  technological  gains — 
in  transportation  as  weU  as  in 
industrial  production.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  turned 
to  its  great  rivers  for  strength 
just  at  a  time  when  the  American 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  administration  in  over  two 
decades  which  has  been  funda- 
mentally i  n  h  o  s  p  i  t  able  to  the 
whole  idea  of  federal  multi-pur- 
pose river  projects. 

If  this  policy  persists,  we  shall 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for 
wasting  much  of  the  sustenance 
and  sinews  of  America.  Rivers 
rushing  downhill  may  be  the 
muscles  of  a  continent.  Shall  they 
be  dissipated  and  made  the  object 
of  waste?  When  I  stand  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  in  my  own  home 
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region,  I  think  of  the  incredible  velt's  'headwaters  in  the  forest  to 

folly  of  those  who  would  abandon  its  mouth  on  the  coast,'  was  never 

such  a  resource.   If  Russia  taps  more  urgently  needed  in  America 

the  Yenisei  while  we  fritter  away  than  today. 

the  Snake,  who  is  at  fault  except  And  so  the  Selway  flows  to  the 

ourselves?  Lochsa,  the  Lochsa  to  the  Middle 

Our  destiny   in  power   energy  Fork,    the    Middle    Fork    to    the 

lies  in  waterfalls  and  that  is  why  Clearwater,    the     Clearwater    to 

the  warnings  of  such  pilgrims  as  Snake  River,  the  Snake  at  last  to 

Senator    Ellender    and    General  the  Columbia,  and  the  Columbia 

Itschner  must  be  heeded.   The  on  to  the  sea. 

TVA  idea  of  unified  stream  de-  A  river  flows  on  forever, 

velopment,  from  Teddy  Roose-  — Richard  L.  Neuberger 

EDITOR'S  COMMENTS:  While  this  article  by  Senator  Neuberger 
represents  a  position  and  point  of  view  far  in  advance  of  most  political 
thinking  today  (particularly  that  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration), 
it  still  falls  short  of  Technocracy's  Hydrology  Program  for  North 
America.  For  one  thing,  the  'Teddy'  Roosevelt  pronouncement  on 
unit  development  of  rivers  is  insufficient  and  obsolescent.  The  TVA 
was  developed  on  that  concept  and,  while  it  is  an  engineering  triumph, 
it  is  a  political  bungle.  A  much  better  job  could  have  been  done  if 
the  'unit  river'  concept  had  been  abandoned  and  the  TVA  program 
had  been  made  a  part  of  a  larger,  multi-river  project.  The  other  river 
developments  which  the  author  envisions  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
eulogizes  are  too  limited  and  too  autonomous  for  Technocracy  to 
endorse.  The  article  also  contains  some  political  propaganda,  particu- 
larly pro-Democratic  propaganda.  But,  for  the  information  it  presents 
and  the  fighting  spirit  it  exhibits,  we  are  glad  to  reprint  it  in  Tech- 
nocracy Digest. 


*  A  COMMERCIAL  CIVILIZATION  throws  on  the  scrap  heap  the  most  con- 
structive element  in  human  nature:  the  instinct  to  cooperate  v/ith  one's  fellows  in 
building  up  the  community. 

The  biological  fact  that  man  is  a  social  animal  is  neglected,  and  a  great  store- 
house of  energy  and  enthusiasm  wasted.  — Stuart  Chase  in  The  Progressive 
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Do  It  Yourself 


Are  you  a  'Do  It  Yourself  enthusiast?  If  so,  read  about  the  greatest 
opportunity  you  ever  had  to  really  do  something  for  yourself.  If 
you  apply  yourself  along  with  other  North  Americans,  you  can  help 
install  the  greatest  civilization  ever  known. 


Qi  INCE  WORLD  WAR  II  many 
^^  North  Americans,  caught  in 
a  squeeze  between  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  to  perform  many 
types  of  work  about  the  home 
and  the  excessive  cost  of  such 
labor  when  it  did  become  avail- 
able, have  been  learning  how  to 
do  those  jobs  themselves.  Includ- 
ing home  carpentry,  plumbing, 
electrical  wiring,  gardening, 
painting  and  decorating,  and 
numerous  other  activities,  the 
trend  has  become  important 
enough  to  have  had  a  whole  new 
industry  grow  around  it. 

This  industry  which,  practically 
speaking,  did  not  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  has  in  the  few  years 
since  developed  into  a  cross-Con- 
tinent giant  with  more  than  a 
four  -  billion  -  dollar  market.  This 
business  supplies  the  materials 
for  the  'Do  It  Yourself'  enthusi- 
asts, whether  they  be  amateur 
homebuilders  or  any  of  a  wide 
selection  of  hobbyists  with  crea- 
tive  urges.   One  book,  published 


for  the  express  purpose  of  furn- 
ishing these  people  with  further 
information  on  their  pet  projects, 
lists  2350  text  books  under  346 
different  headings  covering  about 
every  subject  imaginable.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  of  the  big  *Do 
It  Yourself'  stores  which  cater 
exclusively  to  this  trade  could 
furnish  the  raw  materials  for  the 
projects  covered  by  these  text 
books. 

Has  the  unavailability  and  cost 
of  skilled  labor  been  the  sole  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  growth  of 
this  trend?  Apparently  not,  ac- 
cording to  Business  Service  Bul- 
letin No.  84,  an  official  publication 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  comments: 

'Increased  earnings  and  more 
leisure  hours  have  provided  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  both  the 
income  and  the  time  for  many 
new  interests  and  activities.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these 
new  interests  is  the  'Do  It  Your- 
self  trend  which  includes  home 
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carpentry,  painting  and  decorat- 
ing, gardening,  and  other  activi- 
ties in  and  around  the  home  .  .  . 
During  the  war  years,  milUons  of 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
women  in  war  plants  became 
familiar  with  the  use  of  tools.  The 
younger  generation  has  learned 
much  about  woodworking  and 
metal  working  in  school.' 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  'Do  It  Yourself  could  grow 
to  such  immense  proportions  in 
so  short  time  only  out  of  an  en- 
vironmental condition  which  was 
ripe  for  such  growth.  True,  the 
industry  growing  along  with  it 
has  been  most  successful  in  its 
promotional  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns, but  this  could  not  have 
occurred  if  circumstances  had  not 
been  favorable.  The  Price  System, 
as  usual,  has  merely  taken  lucra- 
tive advantage  of  a  situation  that 
had  already  developed.  What 
were  these  ingredients  which  in- 
duced so  many  people  suddenly 
to  learn  hitherto  completely  un- 
familiar types  of  work?  Why  had 
they  not  done  so  earlier? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  ques- 
tion lies  in  a  recapitulation  of  four 
major  factors  already  mentioned, 
namely:  (1)  a  shortage  of  skilled 
labor;   (2)  high  cost  of  said  labor 


when  available;  (3)  the  creation 
of  n  e  w  interests  and  activities 
brought  about  by  increased  earn- 
ings and  leisure  hours  of  numer- 
ous North  Americans;  and  (4)  the 
wartime  training  of  many  people 
in  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of 
tools.  While  any  or  all  of  these 
factors  might  have  pertained  in 
isolated  individual  cases  previous- 
ly, only  a  broad  application  of  all 
of  them  could  produce  the  great 
'Do  It  Yourself  trend  now  in  exis- 
tence. During  the  Depression 
'30's,  for  instance,  an  uncomfort- 
able proportion  of  the  population 
had  ample  time  at  their  disposal, 
but  lacked  the  funds  to  buy  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
True,  they  had  to  do  most  of  their 
own  work  around  home,  but 
much  of  it  was  pitifully  makeshift 
because  of  lack  of  training  and 
inability  to  buy  necessary  materi- 
als to  make  a  proper  job.  Later, 
during  the  war,  while  overall  in- 
comes had  taken  a  sharp  rise, 
home  construction  and  mainte- 
nance were  at  a  low  ebb  because 
materials  were  unavailable.  It  is 
only  since  the  war  that  the  proper 
combination  of  circumstances  has 
developed  to  bring  about  the 
great  interest  in  *Do  It  Yourself.' 
Technocracy  recognizes  in  the 
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rapid  growth  of  this  trend  a  char- 
acteristic response  of  people  to  a 
given  set  of  environmental  con- 
ditions. Irrespective  of  the  com- 
mercial overtones,  Technocracy 
Inc.  applauds  this  response  as  a 
healthy  indication  of  what  might 
be  expected  when  all  North 
Americans  are  confronted  with  a 
much  more  vital  change  in  their 
social  environment — the  necessity 
of  discarding  their  obsolete  Price 
System  controls  and  r<eplacing 
them  w  i  t  h  a  functional  gover- 
nance designed  to  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  abundance.  Their 
demonstrated  reaction  to  the  'Do 
It  Yourself  campaign  will  be 
valuable  basic  training  in  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  forthcoming 
emergency.  They  will  have  the 
finest  opportunity  in  history  to 
prove  how  well  they  can  do  things 
for  themselves  when  necessity 
demands. 

This  brings  up  a  question  that 
seems  to  bother  many  people  who 
are  otherwise  attracted  to  Tech- 
nocracy. 'How  are  you  going  to 
put  that  program  into  effect?' 

The  question  indicates  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  the  reasons 
for  existence  of  Technocracy 
Inc.  Unlike  the  various 
political   parties   which   are   con- 


tinually campaigning  to  get  into 
or  keep  in  office  for  reasons  of 
preferential  advantage,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  organization  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion in  an  environment  of  abun- 
dance, and  to  promote  the  social 
program  of  Technocracy  as  the 
next  most  probable  state  of  so- 
ciety in  North  America.  There  is 
abundant  literature  available  to 
explain  the  numerous  ramifica- 
tions of  that  purpose.  We  will 
assume  that  the  reader  is  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  it  to  have 
at  least  mentally  asked  the  above 
question. 

Its  answer  does  not  lie  merely 
with  the  enrolled  membership  of 
Technocracy  Inc.  Every  North 
American  by  virtue  of  citizenship 
is  responsible  for  implementing 
the  only  social  program  which 
was  designed  specifically  for  the 
particular  circumstances  brought 
about  on  this  Continent  by  high- 
energy  conversion  in  a  generous- 
ly endowed  land  area.  Many  will 
not  fully  recognize  that  responsi- 
bility until  economic  pressures 
have  borne  so  severely  upon  their 
personal  lives  that  their  numer- 
ous escapisms  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive. Meanwhile,  those  other  citi- 
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zens  who  need  not  be  victimized 
by  personal  catastrophe  before 
recognizing  their  responsibiUty  to 
society  must  be  acquainted,  if 
they  have  not  already  been,  with 
the  need  for  science  in  the  social 
field.  This  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  self-imposed  task  of  all 
Technocrats. 

Here  is  where  you  come  in. 
Your  immediate  assistance  is 
needed  in  informing  as  many 
North  Americans  as  possible  of 
the  social  program  of  Techno- 
cracy and  why  it  must  be  imple- 
mented as  a  measure  of  survival 
in  the  near  future.  You  have 
already  demonstrated,  through 
the  'Do  It  Yourself  campaign, 
your  ability  to  rise  to  an  occasion 
which  benefitted  you  financially. 
Much  of  the  training  thus  gained 
could  be  put  to  excellent  use  in 
presenting  Technocracy  to  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  your  fellow 
citizens  in  a  manner  which  will 
impress  them  with  the  vital  im- 
portance of  introducing  scientific 
methods  into  social  operations. 

Visual  aids  have  long  been 
recognized  as  amongst  the  most 
effective  methods  of  education, 
and  of  identifying  designs  of  es- 
tablished patterns  or  objects  of 
certain  shapes  with  ideas  of  ma- 


terial goods.  Thus,  flags  have  be- 
come the  recognized  symbols  of 
their  respective  nations.  A  certain 
curvaceously-shaped  bottle  im- 
mediately conjures  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  a  famiUar  carbon- 
ated beverage. 

Technocracy  has  used  symbol- 
ization  since  its  incorporation  to 
keep  North  Americans  aware  of 
the  organization  even  though  they 
may  not  yet  be  ready  to  make 
personal  investigations.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  round  chrome  and 
vermilion  Monad  markers  (simi- 
lar to  the  insignia  worn  by  mem- 
bers) which  motorists  see  and 
wonder  about  as  they  travel  the 
Continent's  highways.  Very  often 
they  have  been  directly  respons- 
ible for  said  motorists  contacting 
the  organization  to  learn  what 
IS  behind  the  symbol.  The  mark- 
ers were,  of  course,  all  made  and 
erected  by  Technocrats.  They 
have  been  people  with  some  apti- 
tude for  drawing,  painting,  car- 
pentry, and  metal  work  who  have 
done  the  work.  Others  have  de- 
signed and  printed  the  less  fre- 
quent billboards  with  short,  pithy 
messages  of  social  significance  to 
flash  to  passing  motorists.  More 
such  personnel  are  required  to 
produce  more  markers  and  bill- 
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boards  for  greater  coverage  than 
is  now  possible.  If  you  have  the 
training  or  incHnation  for  such 
work  you  will  be  doing  yourself 
and  all  North  Americans  a  great 
service  by  volunteering  that 
know-how  to  Technocracy  Inc. 
where  it  can  be  put  to  the  most 
advantageous  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
functional  training  which  could 
not  be  effectively  employed  in 
some  facet  of  Technocracy's  edu- 
cational program.  Further  to  the 
matter  of  symbolization,  it  would 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
have  more  members  acquainted 
with  sanding  and  painting  of 
automobiles  so  that  more  Official 
Gray  vehicles  might  be  put  on 
the  road  to  create  greater  aware- 
ness of  Technocracy.  These  cars, 
travelling  singly  or  in  fleets,  have 
even  in  their  present  numbers  pre- 
sented a  greater  single  visual  im- 
pact than  any  other  medium. 
Many  more  are  needed. 

Are  you  a  plumber,  carpenter 
or  electrician?  The  organization 
operates  headquarters  throughout 
the  Continent  that  need  mainte- 
nance, and  contemplates  expan- 
sion in  other  centers  as  rapidly 
as  warranted.  Some  premises  may 
be   in  buildings  previously  used 


for  other  purposes,  in  which  case 
it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  vari- 
ous alterations  would  be  required 
to  meeet  the  specific  requirements 
of  Technocracy  operations  in  the 
area  concerned.  Very  likely  all 
three  of  the  above  types  of  service 
plus  a  few  more  would  be  re- 
quired to  effect  the  necessary 
changes. 

Have  you  had  writing,  speaking 
or  teaching  experience? 

Technocracy  Inc.  publishes 
three  field  magazines  (including 
the  one  you  are  now  reading)  at 
quarterly  intervals.  Most  of  the 
material  is  written  by  members 
and  all  of  it  is  so  edited.  The 
Organization  also  has  its  own 
printing  presses  in  some  centres 
and  needs  personnel  who  can  op- 
erate them. 

Wlienever  necessary  Techno- 
cracy trains  its  own  speakers 
from  the  ground  up  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  public  speaking,  em- 
ploying a  technique  which  has 
developed  a  particularly  high  cal- 
ibre of  speakers.  However,  it 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage 
from  the  standpoint  of  time  saved 
to  have  on  the  roster  persons  who 
have  had  speaking  experience  and 
who,  once  they  have  become  suf- 
ficiently   familiar    with    Techno- 
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cracy,  could  present  it  effectively 
and  objectively  without  the  need 
for  intensive  prior  training. 

Monad  markers,  billboards, 
literature  and  lectures  are  the 
principal  methods  of  arousing  pri- 
mary interest  amongst  non-mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  thought  of 
Technocracy.  Presuming  these 
techniques  have  been  sufficiently 
successful  in  certain  cases  to  in- 
duce non  -  members  to  become 
members,  the  next  obvious  step 
is  to  let  them  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  This  is  the  job  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  which  conducts 
regular  study  classes  through  the 
22-lesson  Technocracy  Study 
Course.  Certainly,  no  person 
could  adequately  conduct  such 
classes  without  having  first  be- 
came familiar  with  the  Course; 
but  once  again,  after  this  has  been 
accomplished,  a  person  with 
teaching  experience  should  be  a 
more  effective  class  leader  than 
one  who  has  not  had  such  train- 
ing. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  regular 
activities  carried  on  within  any 
local  Section  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
has  been  mentioned.  In  addition 
there  are  numerous  others  re- 
quiring the  services  of  persons 
with  clerical,  accounting  and  var- 


ious other  forms  of  experience. 
If  there  is  a  full-time  staff,  there 
should  be  a  cook  available  to  pre- 
pare meals.  Not  by  any  means 
have  all  members  had  formal 
training  in  the  various  functions, 
nor  is  it  always  necessary,  for  it 
is  often  possible  and  frequently 
preferable  to  give  them  the  re- 
quired instruction  within  the  Or- 
ganization. Accordingly,  no  one 
should  feel  that  there  is  no  place 
for  him  or  her  within  Techno- 
cracy Inc.  because  of  a  lack  of 
formal  education  or  training.  It  is 
the  aggregate  of  numerous  small 
parts  that  has  the  overall  impact. 
Those  who  have  been  Techno- 
crats for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time  have  often  found  them- 
selves much  benefitted  by  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  carrying  on  the 
regular  functions  of  their  respec- 
tive Sections.  They  have  been  do- 
ing many  things  of  a  technical 
nature  which  they  would  other- 
wise never  have  thought  of  doing, 
and  as  a  consequence  have  in 
some  cases  been  able  to  perform 
a  more  responsible,  lucrative 
Price  System  job  than  before. 
But  this  has  been  only  a  subsidi- 
ary result.  In  exerting  their  ut- 
most for  Technocracy,  they  have 
been  answering   the   question   of 
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how  the  social  program  will  be 
put  into  effect.  It  will  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  them  and  those  other 
North  Americans  who  are  aware 
enough  of  their  social  responsi- 
bility to  realize  they  can  no  longer 
'leave  it  to  the  Technocrats*  to 
finish  the  job  started  by  the 
Technical  Alhance  40  years  ago. 
Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  social 
program — the  only  one  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
economy  of  abundance.  This  or- 
ganization long  ago  projected  an 
analysis  of  the  scarcity-conceived 
Price  System,  pointing  out  that 
the  increased  employment  of  kilo- 
watt hours  for  the  production  of 
physical  goods  would  eventually 
result  in  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict with  the  monetary  structure. 
The  analysis  was  long  ridiculed 
but  never  refuted,  for  its  conclu- 
sions and  predictions  were  unas- 
sailable on  a  long  term  basis  — 
to  the  present  discomfort  of  poli- 
ticians and  industrialists.  Once 
again,  after  a  long  war  and  post- 
war induced  prosperity,  the 
citizenry  of  North  America  are 
arousing  from  their  social  dor- 
mancy and  are  'finding'  Techno- 
cracy which  has  been  in  their 
midst  all  along.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  give  new  thought  to  the 


social  blueprint  which  has  never 
been  compromised  for  temporary 
expediency  and  stands  more  ap- 
plicable today  than  when  it  was 
first  presented  to  depression- 
weary  North  Americans  a  quar- 
ter century  ago. 

Technocracy  Inc.  has  the  pro- 
gram which  it  has  been  presenting 
and  will  continue  to  present.  Its 
purpose  does  not  go  beyond  that, 
for  the  Organization  is  purely  of 
an  educational  and  research  na- 
ture with  no  assumption  of  power 
theory.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
the  job  of  all  North  Americans — 
including  the  relatively  few  Tech- 
nocrats who  have  already  done 
a  colossal  job  of  preparation  — 
to  demand  of  their  elected  poHti- 
cal  governments  that  the  failing 
Price  System  be  replaced  by  a 
design  of  operation  that  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  physical  environ- 
ment. When  the  pressure  of 
events  weighs  heavily  enough  to 
necessitate  social  change,  no  gov- 
ernment could  deny  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  citizenry  to 
implement  that  change. 

Preparing  North  Americans  for 
vital  social  change  is  the  big- 
gest 'Do  It  Yourself'  job  ever 
undertaken  by  any  people. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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Onr  Propaganda  Dilemnia 


It's  an  unpleasant  view  from  here,  but  we  may  as  well  face  it. 
America  is  losing  the  propaganda  war  with  Russia.  Why  the  U.S. 
is  losing  is  explained  by  John  G.  Schneider,  author  of  a  novel  on  the 
making  of  a  President  by  the  miracle  men  of  Madison  Avenue, 


■I'HE  guy  says  to  me,  'If  you 
•*•  had  the  job  of  directing 
American  propaganda — ' 

'No,  thanks,'  I  interrupted  hast- 
ily. 'I'm  not  that  hungry.' 

I  was  thinking  that  as  propa- 
ganda boss  a  fellow  would  have 
to  send  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  carloads  of  dreary  'truth'; 
he'd  have  to  paint  pretty  pictures 
of  the  works  and  ways  of  old 
Diehard  Dulles;  he'd  have  to  do 
the  impossible.  And  may  God 
have  mercy  on  his  tormented 
soul. 

'Look,'  the  guy  says,  'I'm  not 
asking  you  to  believe  that  all's 
for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  nations  —  although  we 
agree  that  on  balance  it  probably 
is  the  best  of  existing  national 
societies.  Certainly  the  United 
States  at  its  worst  is  preferable 
to  the  Welfare  State  as  typified 
by  England,  the  Chaos  State  of 
France,  the  old  Corporate  State 
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of  Mussolini,  the  Great  Beast 
State  of  Hitler  or  the  Unspeak- 
able State  of  t  h  e  Communists. 
Agreed?  Good.  So  we  admit  that 
cur  product  isn't  very  good,  even 
though  it's  the  best  available. 
We're  just  assuming  that  you 
have  this  job  to  do.  Your  cHent 
is  not  only  the  government,  it's 
also  the  people,  culture,  economy 
of  the  United  States — the  works. 
Your  immediate  assignment  is  to 
turn  the  tide  in  the  propaganda 
\\  ar.  We've  been  losing:  you  tell 
lis  how  we  start  winning.' 

'But  I've  got  no  "expertise" 
on  the  subject.' 

'Who  has?' 

The  guy  had  me  there.  Who 
has?  'I'll  give  it  some  thought,'  I 
said  lamely.  And  I  did.  A  lot  of 
thought.  Conclusion:  negative. 

There  simply  is  no  solution  to 
our  propaganda  dilem^ma,  not  un- 
less (a)  there  should  occur  a 
sudden  miraculous,  impossible, 
across-the-board  improvement  in 
our  government,  economy,  educa- 
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tlonal  system  and  cultural  level, 
or  (b)  we  should — ^unthinkably! 
—  silence  the  press  in  order  to 
make  possible  use  of  what  the  guy 
calls  'Madison  Avenue  tech- 
niques.' It's  an  unpleasant  view 
from  here,  but  we  might  as  well 
face  it.  We  can't  win  a  propagan- 
da war  with  the  Soviets.  How- 
ever, we  can  do  better  than  we've 
done  —  and  hope  the  opposition 
will  blunder  itself  over  onto  the 
losing  side. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  consider 
why  we're  losing  and  they're  win- 
ning, and  what  unattainable  de- 
siderata would  give  our  propa- 
gandists a  fighting  chance.  As  a 
starting  point,  we  might  try  to 
figure  what  it  is  that  gives  to 
Soviet  propaganda  its  undeniable 
high  potency. 

Simple!  Soviet  propaganda  has 
what  public-relations  men  and 
ad-men  call  a  'pitch' — a  direction. 
Everything  that's  poured  into  the 
propaganda  funnel,  everything 
from  statistics  to  sputniks,  comes 
out  as  part  of  the  pitch.  The 
Soviets  have  analyzed  their  mar- 
ket, and  shrewdly.  They  found 
that  the  whole,  big,  neurotic 
world  wants  peace.  So  peace  is 
the  first  part  of  the  one-two  prop- 
aganda pitch.  But  great  areas  of 
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the  world,  notably  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  also  desperately  want  pro- 
gress —  in  technology,  manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  power  devel- 
opment, transportation.  M  o  r  e- 
over,  they  want  this  progress 
communally,  not  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  capitalists. 

So  the  Soviets  plug  peace  for 
everybody,  but  especially  for 
Europe,  and  full  bellies  and  elec- 
tric lights  for  Asia  and  Africa. 
It's  a  solid  propaganda  pitch,  and 
it  works. 

We  have  no  pitch  and  we  need 
one.  Not  a  slogan,  mind  you,  not 
an  endlessly  repeated  sales  spiel. 
What  we  need  is  a  propaganda 
policy  which  will  enable  us  to 
use  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  material  to  support  and 
sustain  the  policy. 

Demonstrably,  we've  been  do- 
ing badly  without  such  a  pitch. 
We've  operated,  or  so  we've  been 
told,  from  a  pious  premise  which 
holds  that  the  best  propaganda  is 
simply  to  'tell  the  truth.'  Which 
is  naivete  carried  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  Telling  the  truth — to 
the  extent  that  we  have — has  kept 
us  on  the  defensive,  busy  replying 
to  charges  made  against  us,  and 
it  has  so  dispersed  and  diluted  our 
propaganda  words  that  they  have 
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come  to  mean  anything  and  noth- 
ing. 

What  should  the  American 
pitch  be?  At  this  point,  let  us 
turn  to  market  analysis.  The 
question  is,  what  does  the  rest  of 
the  world  want  us  to  be?  Peace- 
ful, of  course:  which  we  are, 
though  we  seldom  show  it.  We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  'progress'  which  is  an  impera- 
tive for  the  Soviets:  natives  in  the 
most  remote  Indian  villages  know 
that  we're  just  awfully  good  at 
making  automobiles  and  stuff; 
they  know,  too,  that  they  were 
getting  dams  and  power  plants 
from  us  long  before  the  Russians 
got  into  the  act.  I  submit  that 
what  both  our  allies  and  the  un- 
committed nations  want  us  to  be, 
first  of  all,  is  a  mature,  hence  a 
responsible,  power.  In  all  the  long 
years  of  Britain's  world  leader- 
ship there  never  was  any  question 
fibout  her  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility. She  was  usually  greedily 
exploitative,  often  aggressive,  fre- 
quently dead  wrong — but  always 
she  was  respected  as  a  proper 
leader  of  nations.  We  aren't. 

So  if  I  were  bossing  propaganda 

-and  once  again,  heaven  forbid  I 

-I'd  try  to  sell  the  United  States 

as  a  peaceful  and  mature  national 


society.  Peace  and  maturity,  then. 
A  good,  solid  pitch  but,  as  has 
been  noted  sadly,  impossible.  It 
would  require  first  some  impos- 
sibly heroic  deeds  to  give  this 
propaganda  a  fighting  chance. 
Let's  see.  First  speaking  of  Peace: 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
would  have  to  cease  operating  as 
huge  talent  agencies  vigorously 
promoting  their  top  brass  to  any 
radio  or  television  program  which 
will  have  them.  And  damn  near 
every  program  does  have  them,  in 
droves.  Daily,  hourly,  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  are  on  the  air 
bickering  and  bragging,  bidding, 
doubling  and  redoubling.  Inevit- 
ably, the  most  sensational  and 
irresponsible  of  their  comments 
get  into  the  channels  of  interna- 
tional communications.  This  is 
the  voice  of  a  peace-loving  na- 
tion? Hah!  It  would  be  a  great 
clay  for  American  propaganda  if 
someone  would  tell  all  those  mili- 
tary-theatrical hams  to  shut  up 
and  go  back  to  work. 

And  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
if  Mr.  Dulles  should  manfully  dis- 
engage himself  from  that  attitude 
which  had  its  origin  in  his  politi- 
cal campaign  speeches  in  1952? 
Thence  flowed  such  non-peaceful 
propaganda    as    'massive    retalia- 
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tion'  and  'brink  of  war'  and  *un- 
leashing  Chiang'  and  'liberation.' 
Mr.  Dulles  alone  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  American  propa- 
ganda to  use  a  peace  pitch. 

But  he  is  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  military  and  the  press  in  the 
hysterical  overemphasis  on  wea- 
pons development.  To  an  observer 
overseas  it  must  seem  that  skies 
ever  the  United  States  are  black 
with  missiles  and  rockets,  with 
ICBM's,  IRBM's  and  presumably 
BMT's  and  IRT's.  Scores  and 
hundreds  of  unrestrained  news 
items  about  launchings,  delayed 
launchings,  attempted  launchings, 
projected  launchings.  Is  it  really 
front-page  news  when  one  or  an- 
other of  the  warring  services  an- 
nounces with  appropriate  fanfare 
that  it  has  successfully  launched 
the  first  rocket  stage  of  an  experi- 
mental three-stage  missile?  Small 
wonder  if  the  observer  overseas 
concludes  that  these  Americans 
are  missile-mad  and  rocket-rabid. 
(Note  that  the  same  observer  gets 
no  such  impression  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  frugally  saves  its 
news  for  an  awe-inspiring  speech 
by  Khrushchev  or  an  awesome 
fact  such  as  sputnik.) 

Finally  —  although  it  would  be 
easy    to    go    on    and    on   —    the 


American  citizenry  itself  makes 
it  rough  for  the  propagandist 
who's  trying  to  picture  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  peace-loving  character. 
The  citizenry,  and  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives, reacted  semi-hyster- 
ically  to  the  completely  hysterical 
editorials  which  followed  close  on 
the  flying  heels  of  the  sputniks. 
What  the  world  heard  was  a 
cacophony  of  hypochondriac 
voices  screaming:  five  billions  . . . 
crash  program!  .  .  .  ten  bilHons 
.  .  .  control  of  space  is  control  of 
the  world!  .  .  .  thirty  billions  .  .  . 
fifty  thousand  engineers,  right 
away!  .  .  .  fifty  billions  ...  a 
couple  thousand  submarines 
armed  with  nuclear  rockets!  .  .  . 
eighty  billions  ...  we  gotta  get 
to  the  moon  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians, we  gotta!  .  .  .  100  billions  . . . 
billions,  billions,  billions. 

I  said  to  the  guy,  *Look,  do  not 
even  these  few  examples  prove 
that  it's  impossible  for  American 
propaganda  to  convince  the  rest 
of  the  world  (always  excluding 
the  USSR  and  satellites)  that 
America  is  in  truth  a  peace-loving 
nation?  Thank  you.  Knew  you'd 
see  it  my  way.' 

Now  let's  consider  what  we're 
up  against  when  we  try  to  prop- 
agandize  America   as   a  mature, 
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hence  an  emotionally  stable,  in- 
lellectually  adequate  and  trust- 
worthy leader  of  the  free  world. 

And,  oh,  dear! — ^how  can  others 
.^ee  us  as  anything  other  than  a 
childish,  rich,  uneducated,  excit- 
able, headstrong,  quarrelsome, 
spoiled  brat  of  a  nation? 

Are  America's  ugly  and  dis- 
criminatory immigration  policies 
t  nose  of  a  mature  and  enlightened 
society?  No. 

Is  it  a  mark  of  maturity  to  have 
Radio  Free  Europe  constantly 
needling  the  satellite  peoples  — 
as  the  Hungarians  bitterly  al- 
leged— when  there  is  absolutely 
MO  chance  of  'liberation'  in  the 
ioreseeable  future,  and  when  ex- 
istence itself  may  depend  on  re- 
ducing frictions  and  irritations 
between  the  two  colossi,  Russia 
and  America?  No. 

Is  it  the  wisdom  of  maturity 
which  insists  that  old  islander 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  the  logical  and 
only  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people?  No. 

These  are  the  things  which 
make  a  propagandist  wish  he'd 
stuck  to  popularizing  soap  or 
plugging  Broadway  shows.  But 
there  are  even  bigger  obstacles. 
For  example,  I'm  informed  in  re- 
ply  to   an  inquiry   that   yes.   our 


propagandists  do  still  promote 
the  concept  of  'free  competitive 
enterprise'  as  basic  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Now  this  is  ridicu- 
lous. In  the  first  place,  it  isn't 
true,  and  in  the  second,  even  if  it 
were  it  would  be  thoroughly  bad 
propaganda. 

Consider.  Almost  all  of  the 
world,  including  the  United 
States,  simply  does  not  want  a 
competitive,  'free  enterprise,* 
capitalist  economy.  Smacks  too 
much  of  the  bad  old  days  of  ex- 
ploitation, colonialism,  want  and 
fear.  Therefore  our  propaganda 
would  be  much  more  palatable  if 
it  told  the  truth.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  competition  in  either  prices 
or  wages,  ours  is  not  a  competi- 
tive economy.  In  all  basic  indus- 
tries we  have  the  administered 
price  —  and  we're  almost  given 
over  to  what  might  well  be  called 
the  administered  wage.  We're  not 
'competitive,'  nor  are  we  'free 
enterprise,'  or  capitalist.  What  we 
have  is  a  union-management  cor- 
porative economy,  and  we  should 
come  right  out  and  say  so.  It 
might  be  good  news  to  those  na- 
tions which  are  shopping  the  non- 
capitalist  markets,  looking  at 
communism,  socialism,  welfare 
state-ism  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
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nomic  organization.  The  United 
States  appears  rather  childish  to 
be  still  going  for  the  old,  dis- 
credited capitalism  stuff  —  it's  as 
if  a  great,  hulking  man  went 
about  prating  that  he  still  believes 
in  Santa  Claus. 

Then  there  is  the  stubbornly 
held,  and  far  too  often  voiced, 
conviction  that  the  United  States 
is  a  'Christian  nation.'  This  Big 
Lie  thunders  from  political  plat- 
forms, from  the  floors  of  House 
and  Senate,  from  all  manner  of 
sources  whence  it  is  sure  to  get 
into  world-wide  circulation. 
Which  is  too  bad.  After  all.  Chris- 
tians make  up  a  tiny  minority 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
And  it  would  be  very  good  prop- 
aganda if  we  should  explain  to 
Moslems,  Jews,  Buddists  and 
atheists  that  the  United  States  is 
not  Christian.  Specifically  and 
categorically.  The  constitution 
says  so.  And  never  has  this  nation 
seemed    so   mature,    so   wise,    as 


when  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion put  religion  in  its  place. 

Well,  occasionally  the  poor 
propagandist  gets  a  break.  We've 
shown  some  remarkable  maturity 
in  sending  abroad  as  representa- 
tives of  American  culture  such 
admirable  artists  as  Marian  An- 
derson and  the  Porgy  and  Bess 
company.  At  the  same  time  the 
propagandist  would  wish,  but 
wistfully  and  knowing  the  futility 
of  it  all,  that  somehow  America 
could  reduce  its  booming  export 
of  rock  'n  roll,  ambulatory  super- 
markets, bodies  beautiful,  Cohn 
&  Schine,  lush-  living  military 
officers,  prize-fighters,  semi-liter- 
ate and  bad  -  mannered  tourists, 
vacuous  TV  shows  and  Billy 
Graham. 

See?  I  told  the  guy  there  just 
wasn't  any  solution  to  our  prop- 
aganda problem.  Any  fool  could 
tell  him  why  we're  losing:  there's 
nobody,  nobody,  to  tell  him  how 
to  win.  — John  G.  Schneider 


i^  PULLMAN,  Wash. — A  new  product  that  looks  like  brown  marble,  shines  like 
glass  and  wears  like  iron  has  been  produced  by  scientists  of  Washington  State 
College. 

It's  a  new  board  called  'flapreg,'  heavier  than  wood  but  only  half  as  heavy  as 
aluminum.  It  can  be  used  to  build  everything  from  golf  club  heads  to  coimter 
tops,  the  school  said. 

Dr.  George  Merra,  head  of  the  college's  wood  technology  section,  said  he  views 
flapreg  as  one  of  the  section's  most  significant  developments  in  several  years. 

— Associated  Press 
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Aotomation  Is  for  Gverjone 


INDUSTRY'S  electronic  'brain' 
•■'  —  the  computer  —  will  give 
labor  a  four-hour  work  day,  say 
two  American  experts  visiting 
Vancouver. 

Technicalities  aside,  the  ques- 
tion that  will  arise  at  once  in 
many  minds  is:  'But,  will  this 
mean  only  four  hours'  pay  at  old 
rates?'  This  presupposes  that  all 
the  benefits  of  automation  would 
be  retained  by  investors  and  man- 
agers. 

Fortunately  this  is  impossible. 
What  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
express  this  fear  is  the  real  base 
of  the  North  American  economy. 
This  is  the  mass  production  sys- 
tem. Automation  would  be  use- 
less unless  it  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  mass  production. 

It  cannot  extend  these  benefits 
—  and  here  is  the  inescapable 
point  —  unless  there  is  a  mass 
market  to  absorb  the  goods.  Ex- 
istence of  an  effective  mass  mar- 
ket depends  on  widely  distributed 
purchasing  power.  This  needs  to 
be  qualified  further  with  the  word 


'ample'  purchasing  power. 

If  purchasing  power  for  indivi- 
duals and  families  were  limited, 
the  applications  of  automation 
would  be  correspondingly  Hmited. 
People  satisfy  their  primary 
wants  first.  If  their  wage  packets 
permit  not  much  more  than  this 
then  there  is  no  market  for  the 
hundreds  of  appliances,  gadgets, 
services,  that  added  to  primary 
satisfactions  make  up  a  high  liv- 
ing standard. 

Industry  is  learning  now  —  in 
some  cases  the  hard  way  —  how 
absolutely  dependent  it  is  on  the 
average  man's  prosperity.  It  is 
not  the  rich  who  buy  the  great 
bulk  of  standard  commodities, 
but  average  people. 

The  logic  of  this  will  enforce 
wide  distribution  of  purchasing 
power.  Otherwise  the  improve- 
ments of  automation  would  de- 
feat themselves — ^which  is  what 
would  happen  if  automation 
merely  displaced  worker-consum- 
ers. — ^Vancouver  Province 


ii(  GENEVA — Unemployment  is  increasing  almost  everywhere,  including  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  International  Labor  Organization 
reports.  —Reuters 
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Face  Facts  on  Jobless 


PROVINCIAL  Labor  Minister 
*  Lyle  Wicks'  diagnosis  of 
Ottawa's  attitude  to  unemploy- 
ment confirms  what  The  Sun  has 
several  times  suggested. 

The  Diefenbaker  government  is 
determined  to  ignore  what  pro- 
perly ought  to  be  called  *reces- 
sional  unemployment.' 

At  the  recent  municipal-prov- 
incial-federal conference  on  the 
jobless  problem,  Mr.  Wicks  com- 
plains, Ottawa  tried  to  restrict 
discussion  to  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment. It  would  limit  discussion  to 
what  may  be  expected  this  win- 
ter. 

At  that,  Ottawa  has  a  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  coming 
winter.  As  Aid.  Halford  Wilson 
said,  unemployment  is  bad 
enough  now  and  likely  to  be 
worse  in  the  winter  if  preventive 
steps  aren't  taken.  The  same  day 
he  said  it,  the  local  unemployment 
insurance  office  warned  that  *no 
significant  improvement  can  be 
expected  in  the  near  future.' 

How  true  this  could  be  is  shown 
in  official  figures  this  week  dis- 
closing 320,000  Canadian  out  of 
work  in  mid- June.  This  is  a  de- 


cline of  46,000  from  May  but 
double  the  figure  of  a  year  prev- 
ious. 

It  was  a  post-war  record  for 
2nid-June.  The  previous  high  was 
186,000  in  June,  1954. 

As  for  Vancouver,  31,667  were 
registered  for  work,  10  per  cent 
fewer  than  in  May,  but  also 
double  the  number  a  year  before. 

The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  may  comfort  some,  in- 
cluding the  government,  that 
320,000  is  270,000  fewer  than  in 
mid-March.  But  if  the  idea  is 
reversed  it  leads  to  fears  that  the 
figures  might  easily  be  doubled  by 
winter. 

There's  a  seeming  paradox  in 
the  fact  that  though  unemploy- 
ment is  high,  total  employment 
still  hangs  high  also.  This  total 
increased  to  nearly  5,800,000  in 
mid-June,  up  129,000  from  the 
month  previous. 

Yet  it  remains  a  fact  that  the 
total  is  40,000  below  the  1957 
June  level.  The  situation  becomes 
difficult  for  those  still  out  of  work 
when  prices  remain  generally 
high.  They  suffer  the  more. 

— Vancouver  Sun 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT  ? 

■^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
iic  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

"l/ir  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ic  Members  wear  the  chromiimi  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

"^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery*  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

"lAr  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracjr's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  whidb 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
-^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHlCRiCY 


Whatever  Ihe  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

—Encyclopedia  Americana 
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The  Ouarterly  Survey 


Unions  and  Auiomation 

Canada's  largest  national  labor 
union,  the  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employees,  has  asked 
the  federal  government  to  set  up 
a  permanent  advisory  committee 
on  automation. 

The  union  has  recommended 
that  the  committee  should  be  set 
up  to  guide  the  government  so 
that  automation  will  'contribute 
to  the  social  and  economic  better- 
ment of  all  Canadian  people.' 

Specifically  suggested  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  were 
shortening  of  hours  of  work  to 
relieve  unemployment,  increas- 
ing wages  commensurate  to  the 
country's  ability  to  produce  and 
ensuring  by  legislation  the  re- 
training of  workers  'adversely  af- 
fected by  technological  advances.' 

Unemployment  Up 

A  jump  in  Canadian  unemploy- 
ment is  indicated  in  a  survey 
made  to  September  20  jointly  by 
the  federal  department  of  labor 
and  the  Dominion  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics. 

The  271,000  persons  out  of  work 
November,  1958 


and  seeking  jobs  compared  with 
197,000  a  year  ago.  In  addition, 
another  14,000  Canadians  were 
listed  as  on  temporary  layoff. 

The  survey  broke  down  the 
total  labor  force  as  follows:  5,560,- 
000  or  90.3%  working  35  hours 
or  more  in  the  survey  week; 
328,000  or  5.3%  working  less  than 
35  hours;  271,000  or  4.4%  out  of 
work  and  seeking  jobs. 


Fitzipatrick    in    The    St.    Louis    Post-Dispatch 

While  the  Bear  Roams  All  Around 


Letter  to  Editor 

'We  Technocrats  were  very  in- 
terested in  Gordon  McCallum's 
story  on  the  Hudson  Hope  Dam 
proposed  to  be  built  on  the  Peace 
River  by  the  Wenner-Gren  inter- 
ests. However,  we  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  Mr. 
McCallum's  statement  that  "A 
way  of  using  direct  current  dis- 
covered by  the  Swedes  ...  is 
said  to  be  the  key  of  transmitting 
power  over  long  distances  with- 
out appreciable  loss." 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  Howard 
Scott,  then  consulting  engineer 
for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
now  director-in-chief  of  Techno- 
cracy Inc.,  drew  up  a  power 
transmission  report  for  the  state 
which  presented  a  method  of 
overcoming  the  limitations  of 
electrical  transmission  for  long 
distances  through  the  use  of 
direct  current. 

'As  another  sidelight  on  the  big 
B.C.  project  now  so  much  in  the 
news,  we  quote  from  the  article 
"Power  for   a  Continent"  which 


appeared  in  Technocracy  Maga- 
zine in  1939:  "Hudson  Hope  on 
the  Peace  River  wiU  develop 
more  power  than  Boulder  Dam." 
DONALD  BRUCE 
Editor,  Technocracy  Digest.' 

(Reprinted  from  the  letters-to- 
the-editor  column  in  the  October 
28  issue  of  the  Vancouver  Prov- 
ince.) 


Herblock   in   The   Waahinfrton    Post 

"Your  OfFiee  Seems  To  Be  On  Fire" 


if:  LONDON,  Ont.— Scientists  should  get  out  of  the  ivory  tower  and  enter  into 
community  life,  Dr.  Louis  N.  Katz,  past  president  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society,  told  more  than  400  delegates  to  the  10th  annual  convention  of  the  society 
here. 

'We  must  explain  our  role  as  scientists  to  our  community  .  .  .  and  help  to 
establish  the  environmental  climate  by  which  scientific  discoveries  will  be  used  for 
good  and  not  for  evil,'  he  said.  —Canadian  Press 
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Living  Withont  Working 


Technocracy  has  always  predicted  a  decline  in  the  human  labor  on 
this  Continent  and  has  foreseen  the  day  when  human  beings  would 
be  freed  from  work  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lifetime.  In  this 
vision  of  the  future^  Technocracy  has  been  alone. 


T¥ 70RK  (as  such)  is  not  nec- 
^^  essary  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  happiness  of  human 
beings.  For  most  people  of  the 
past  and  present,  however,  work 
has  been  advisable  as  an  unavoid- 
able means  of  acquiring  the  nec- 
essities of  life.  Work  has  been  an 
unpleasantness  associated  with 
living.  But  that  situation  is  now 
changing  and  work  is  passing  out 
of  men's  lives;  for  mankind  has 
devised  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting the  required  work  done  with- 
out human  toil.  More,  and  more 
ingenious,  machines  are  being  set 
up  to  do  the  work  formerly  done 
by  human  muscles,  as  well  as  the 
work  (vigilance)  required  of 
man's  senses,  and  also  much  of 
the  lower  orders  of  'brain  work.' 
The  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
mankind  must  think  seriously  of 
living  without  working. 

Technocracy  has  never  sub- 
scribed to  any  'right  to  work'  or 
'full  employment'  philosophy;  it 
has  always  deplored  human  toil. 
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When  certain  liberal  politicians 
were  preaching  of  sixty  million 
jobs  as  a  social  ideal  for  the 
United  States,  and  later  when 
conservative  politicians  heralded 
the  advent  of  sixty-five  million 
jobs  as  a  great  political  achieve- 
ment. Technocracy  continued  to 
hold  the  position  that  any  nation 
which  requires  that  many  jobs  in 
its  operation  is  in  serious  need 
of  overhauling  and  streamlining. 
Sixty  million  jobs  is  a  symptom 
of  inefficiency  and  waste.  That 
many  jobs  are  to  be  regretted 
rather  than  applauded. 

Technocracy  has  always  pre- 
dicted a  decline  in  the  human 
labor  in  this  Continent  and  has 
foreseen  the  day  when  human 
beings  would  be  freed  from  work 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  life- 
time. In  this  vision  of  the  future. 
Technocracy  has  been  alone.  All 
Price  System  groups  have  looked 
upon  jobs  of  work  as  a  social  nec- 
essity and  a  blessing.  At  most, 
they  have  merely  advocated  that 


the  worst  features  of  toil  be  miti- 
gated through  the  use  of  machines 
and  extraneous  energy.  But  it  so 
happens  that  this  point  of  view 
came  about  only  after  technologi- 
cal progress  made  it  possible  to 
achieve  greater  productivity  with 
less  muscle-power;  even  so,  this 
view  is  more  popular  among  em- 
ployers than  among  the  workers. 

Recently,  some  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment for  the  jobholders;  but  this 
thinking  has  not  dealt  so  much 
with  freeing  the  human  being 
from  toil  as  with  spreading  the 
work  over  more  jobs.  It  is  already 
too  late  for  this  type  of  thinking 
to  have  practical  application. 
Rather,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
men  should  be  thinking  about  the 
elimination  of  work  altogether 
and  of  the  probable  social  conse- 
quences deriving  from  people  liv- 
ing without  work. 

The  forthcoming  new  freedom 
from  work  will  require  major 
adjust  ments  in  the  individual 
patterns  and  concepts  long  asso- 
ciated with  working  for  a  living. 
We  must  quickly  overcome  cen- 
turies of  conditioning  regarding 
the  morality  of  toil.  This  latter  is 
no  small  consideration  in  view  of 


the  fact  that  people  have  never 
been  'disciplined'  for  freedom; 
rather,  they  have  been  innoculat- 
ed  with  philosophical  'wisdom' 
pertaining  to  toil  and  leisure, 
both  of  which  are  virulent  social 
diseases  in  this  modern  age. 

What  will  be  the  behavior  of  a 
population  freed  from  the  rigors 
and  discipline  of  steady  work? 
That  is  a  question  that  cannot  go 
unanswered  for  long.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  never  arose  in  the 
past,  for  it  had  no  possible  appli- 
cation. The  problem  of  the  past 
was  just  the  opposite,  how  to  keep 
people  working. 

Idleness  was  always  treated  as 
somehow  immoral,  if  not  criminal, 
by  all  past  societies.  On  the  other 
hand,  work  was  treated  as  a  vir- 
tue. Both  of  these  treatments 
were  in  the  nature  of  philosophi- 
cal persuasion;  and  both  implied 
that  work  was  contrary  to  human 
inclinations  while  idleness  was 
hedonistically  attractive  —  else 
why  the  need  for  persuasion?  But 
the  concepts  of  idleness  as  being 
sinful  and  work  as  being  virtuous 
were  also  matters  of  practical 
necessity.  Humans  had  to  work 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life,  for  all  past 
societies   were   based   on   human 
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toil  as  the  chief  form  of  energy 
conversion.  Work  was  not  only 
socially  useful,  it  was  socially 
necessary;  hence,  it  was  a  social 
'good.' 

Society,  in  developing  its  phil- 
osophical persuasions,  tends  to 
place  the  social  values  on  the 
means  rather  than  the  objective — 
the  ritual  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance. Work  was  the  means  of 
providing  the  goods  consumed  in 
living;  but  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  virtue  of  work 
rather  than  on  the  virtue  of  pro- 
ducing goods.  Philosophically, 
goods  were  some  sort  of  reward 
or  blessing  conferred  upon  one  for 
being  virtuous  with  respect  to 
work.  Hence,  work  was  the  im- 
portant thing;  production,  though 
desirable,  was  incidental. 

This  philosophy  regarding  work 
and  idleness  applied  only  to  the 
'common  people.'  The  aristocracy, 
a  distinct  and  separate  class  of 
beings,  was  not  subject  to  the 
morality  of  the  vulgate.  To  this 
class  work  was  to  be  shunned  as 
a  social  disgrace;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure  idleness  was  also  dis- 
dainful. So  a  compromise  pattern 
was  developed  to  avoid  both  work 
and  idleness.  This  pattern  was 
known  as  leisure.  Under  leisure, 
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one  was  expected  to  keep  busy 
after  a  fashion,  but  not  busy  at 
anything  useful.  One  could  en- 
gage in  certain  stereotyped  sports, 
or  'serve'  as  an  officer  in  the  mili- 
tary, or  become  an  official  in 
charge  of  regulating  other  human 
beings  (that  is,  enter  into  govern- 
ment service),  or  one  could  join 
the  upper  echelons  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  priesthood.  The 
honor  of  membership  in  the  lei- 
sure class  was  usually  hereditary, 
although  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tional means  of  worming  one's 
way  into  it. 

Aside  from  being  entitled  (and 
obligated)  to  leisure,  the  Upper 
Class  was  also  privileged  to  con- 
sume far  more  than  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  produce.  Often  this 
share  was  so  great  that  ostenta- 
tious and  profligate  waste  was  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  dispose  of 
the  take.  Human  cussedness  be- 
ing what  it  is,  waste  was  often 
practised  on  a  gigantic  scale  by 
the  aristocracy  even  while  large 
numbers  of  the  common  people 
and  slaves  were  suffering  extreme 
privation.  When  privilege,  oppor- 
tunity, and  cussedness  become 
combined  in  such  egotistical  per- 
sonages as  Cheops,  Solomon, 
Louis   XIV,   Napoleon,   or   J.    P. 


Morgan  (to  mention  only  a  few), 
the  wealth  of  nations  was  squan- 
dered, human  lives  were  expend- 
ed lavishly,  and  poverty  and  toil 
prevailed  on  a  grander  scale  than 
usual. 

Leisure  has  been  a  very  costly 
social  disease  throughout  the  ages 
of  civilization.  It  has  tainted 
everything  that  has  become  as- 
sociated with  it.  Today,  golf  and 
art  collecting,  for  instance,  are  so 
tainted,  simply  because  they  have 
become  symbols  of  leisure,  not 
because  there  is  anything  intrin- 
sically 'bad'  with  golf  as  a  game 
or  as  an  exercise  or  with  art  col- 
lecting as  a  form  of  interior  decor- 
ation or  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  relics  of  the  past.  Various 
other  sports  and  activities,  which 
once  were  useful  or  at  least  en- 
joyed by  the  many,  are  now  de- 
generating into  leisure  time  lux- 
uries; such  as,  for  example,  skiing, 
fishing,  hunting,  boating,  horse- 
riding,  and  photography.  It  is  true 
that  the  'common  people'  can  play 
at  all  these  things  (as  well  as  at 
golf,  or  at  collecting  replica  art); 
but  they  are  not  'true  sportsmen' 
unless  they  can  lay  out  fantastic 
sums  of  cash  for  paraphernaha, 
club  memberships  (which  provide 
special   privileges    and    exclusive 


rights),  and  corollary  activities 
and  accessories.  There  are  also 
certain  blue-book  rules  and  form- 
ulae to  be  observed  if  you  would 
conduct  yourself  as  a  'gentleman' 
or  'lady.' 

Other  forms  in  which  leisure 
may  appear  are  those  of  patron- 
age of  the  arts  and  frequenting 
swank  night  clubs.  Both  of  these 
activities  are  very  expensive  and 
very  snooty.  If  you  participate  in 
them,  then,  it  is  certain  that  you 
do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
You  are  properly  one  of  the  lei- 
sure class. 

Thus,  leisure  is  something  dif- 
ferent than  freedom  from  work; 
it  is  the  social  antithesis  of  work. 
Leisure  has  social  prestige,  which 
work  does  not  have.  But,  in  order 
for  the  few  to  have  leisure,  the 
majority  must  toil.  The  whole 
substance,  facade,  and  pretense  of 
leisure  would  disintegrate  should 
it  become  available  to  all;  it  has 
meaning  only  in  its  contrast  to 
toil.  Work  and  leisure,  being  op- 
posites,  are  like  sin  and  virtue, 
one  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  At  the  time  that  work  is 
abolished,  leisure  must  also  be 
abolished. 

Leisure  is  a  social  deficit;  it 
produces   nothing   and   it   is   ex- 
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tremely  costly  to  the  society.  It 
can  be  supported  only  when  it  is 
restricted  to  a  very  few  people. 
If  attempted  by  the  majority, 
leisure  would  bog  down  any  eco- 
nomy. Even  today,  the  American 
economy  is  bogging  down  from 
the  majority  of  the  people's  aspir- 
ing to  leisure  class  status.  The 
American  people  want  leisure 
class  types  of  dwellings,  vehicles, 
clothes,  household  brie  -  a  -  brae, 
club  memberships,  and  sports 
paraphernalia.  The  economy  can- 
not support  so  much  pretense,  for 
the  pretensions  of  leisure  are  so 
wasteful  of  resources  and  energy. 
Ox  time  and  effort.  Besides,  there 
is  no  end  of  aspirations  to  osten- 
tation once  they  become  rampant. 

Freedom  from  toil  is  as  differ- 
ent from  leisure  as  it  is  from 
work,  both  in  its  concepts  and  its 
social  consequences.  When  free- 
dom comes  to  all,  without  con- 
trasts in  the  society,  it  does  not 
take  on  the  glamor  and  trappings 
that  go  with  leisure;  it  becomes  a 
matter-of-fact  way  of  life.  Free- 
dom from  toil  carries  with  it  no 
social  distinction. 

But  freedom  from  toil  for  the 
populace  does  present  certain 
social  problems  which  call  for 
consideration  and  study  by  those 
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concerned  with  planning  for  the 
future.  Most  human  beings  are 
dynamic  creatures.  Only  a  few 
have  the  talent  and  inclination  to 
become  loafers.  The  great  major- 
ity will  want  to  'do  something' 
with  their  time  —  the  eager 
beavers  'worst'  of  all. 

Perhaps  the  primary  problem 
with  which  society  will  be  con- 
fronted in  this  respect  —  when 
all  people  have  freedom  from  toil 
—  will  be  that  of  holding  down 
costs.  So  many  people  have 
learned  to  think  in  terms  of  de- 
struction or  ostentation  when 
they  think  of  being  able  to  do 
whatever  they  want.  It  is  a  carry- 
over from  past  emulation  of  lei- 
sure, in  part,  and  natural  inclina- 
tion or  imitation  of  example,  for 
the  rest.  Today,  only  lack,  of  suffi- 
cient money  and  free  time  keeps 
many  people  from  being  as  great 
social  deficits  as  they  would  like 
to  be.  Merely  a  fraction  of  the 
present  population  would  be  in- 
clined to  be  constructive  with  its 
time  and  effort  if  turned  loose  to 
follow  free  choice  of  activity.  De- 
struction is  so  much  more  excit- 
ing. The  social  problem  with  re- 
spect to  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  that  of  keeping 
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them  entertained  at  minimal  so- 
cial cost. 

It  should  be  immediately  ob- 
vious that  some  things  that  people 
like  to  do  cannot  be  done  by  a 
majority  in  any  well-settled  area. 
Big  game  hunting  would  be  out 
as  a  major  popular  activity.  There 
just  is  not  enough  big  game  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  the  yen  of 
as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  would-be  nimrods.  As 
for  the  Ernest  Hemingways  and 
Teddy  Roosevelts,  a  few  dozen  of 
those  in  the  world  would  be  too 
many.  A  more  appropriate  and 
feasible  pastime  would  be  the 
'hunting'  of  big  game  on  well- 
protected  preserves  with  cameras 
and  field  glasses. 

Game  fishing  would  not  have  to 
be  restricted  as  much  as  big  game 
hunting.  When  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  Continent  are  impounded 
and  developed  for  (among  other 
things)  recreational  purposes, 
fishing  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  who 
yearn  for  it.  If  the  fresh-water 
spots  become  over-crowded,  there 
are  always  the  oceans.  The  prin- 
cipal concern  of  the  society  will 
be,  what  happens  to  the  fish  that 
are  caught?  As  for  the  boat-fish- 
erman, on  the  inland  lakes  at 
least,   his  major  concern  will  be 


finding  areas  undisturbed  by  the 
water-skiing  and  speed-boating 
enthusiasts. 

At  present,  a  great  deal  of  rec- 
reational interest  centers  on 
waterfront  areas,  particularly  on 
the  beaches  of  lakes  and  oceans. 
Once  the  development  of  water- 
front recreational  areas  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  commercial 
enterprisers  and  their  political 
stooges,  the  society  can  provide 
all  the  water-front  facilities  that 
the  public  requires  and  at  rela- 
tively low  cost.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  ocean,  lake, 
and  river  frontage  at  present 
neglected;  and  much  more  can  be 
added  in  connection  with  exten- 
sive  hydrological   developments. 

For  those  who  like  gentle  voy- 
aging, large  passenger  boats  can 
be  provided  in  adequate  numbers. 
For  the  most  part,  these  would 
ply  the  inland  waterways  rather 
than  the  rougher  oceans.  Exten- 
sive water  travel  can  be  brought 
within  the  experience  of  all  who 
enjoy  it.  As  for  luxurious  yacht- 
ing, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that 
would  fit  into  the  social  scene. 
For  one  thing,  the  cost  is  exces- 
sively high;  and  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  any  large  number 
of  people.  For  another  thing,  it  is 
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an  appurtenance  of  leisure  rather 
than  of  freedom. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  at  least  on  oc- 
casion, the  Continent  affords  an 
abundance  of  suitable  areas 
which  can  be  developed  and  ser- 
viced at  minimal  cost  to  the 
society.  Much  of  our  present  and 
potential  woodland  and  mountain 
areas  are  places  of  wilderness  or 
desolation,  great  areas  of  which 
have  been  despoiled  and  aban- 
doned. Their  maximal  utilization, 
including  that  of  recreation, 
would  have  to  be  part  of  a  Con- 
tinent-wide program  of  area  de- 
velopment. 

At  this  point,  we  might  men- 
tion that  the  development  of  the 
Continent  in  the  first  instance  and 
for  a  considerable  time  thereafter 
will  employ  a  large  mobile  *army' 
of  construction  personnel.  It  is 
conceivable  that  as  many  people 
may  be  employed  for  a  while  in 
reconstructing  the  Continent  as 
were  employed  in  World  War  II 
to  wreak  havoc  around  the  world. 
However,  the  cost  would  be  (in 
comparison)  slight,  the  danger 
would  be  insignificant,  and  the 
objective  would  be  positive  and 
long-term.  This  program  would 
be   carried   out   as   a  transitional 


stage  between  the  era  of  toil  and 
the  era  of  freedom.  Furthermore, 
it  would  be  socially  useful  as  a 
means  of  re-orienting  the  popula- 
tion from  destructive  interests 
toward  constructive  achieve- 
ments; and  it  would  provide  time 
for  the  residue  of  die-hard  de- 
votees of  toil  and  leisure  to  out- 
grow the  period  of  their  greatest 
fervor. 

When  commercialism  is  taken 
out  of  sports,  there  probably  will 
be  a  de-emphasis  of  mass  specta- 
tor sports  in  favor  of  personal 
participation  sports.  We  can  also 
anticipate  that  performance  in 
sports  will  be  judged  more  on 
the  basis  of  objective  standards 
rather  than  on  winning  out 
against  personal  competitors. 
Anyway,  numerous  simple  sport- 
ing events  can  be  provided  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  whose 
interests  are  in  that  direction, 
either  frequently  or  occasionally. 

Of  course,  not  all  people  are 
devoted  to  sports  or  to  active 
play.  Some  will  prefer  intellectual 
interests,  and  these  will  cover  as 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  there 
are  fields  of  knowledge.  Others 
will  find  their  interests  and  plea- 
sures centered  in  eating  and 
socializing  with   other  people  — 
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as  such,  and  not  as  adjuncts  to 
leisure. 

No  doubt,  even  under  the  best 
of  environments  and  conditioning, 
certain  types  of  individuals  would 
be  delighted  to  engage  in  the 
kinds  of  activities  which  have 
become  known  as  hooliganism, 
hell  -  raising,  or  brawling.  Only 
slightly  less  obnoxious  is  the  prac- 
tical joker.  No  responsible  society 
would  tolerate  such  behavior.  An 
effective  control  of  liquor,  dope, 
and  other  chemical  stimulators 
and  narcotics  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  hooligan- 
ism and  irresponsible  boisterous- 
ness.  As  for  confirmed  hooligans, 
no  doubt  the  social  control  can 
devise  means  of  cooling  off  their 
ardor  for  mischief  against  others. 
Let  the  practical  joker  get  his 
amusement  in  Fun  Houses,  such 
as  can  be  found  at  present  on  any 
Midway.  And  let  the  hearties 
blow  off  steam  with  others  of 
their  kind  on  excursions  and  par- 
ties which  are  insulated  from  the 
less  boisterous  folks  in  the  so- 
ciety. 

Art  in  its  many  forms  would 
provide  creative  and  enjoyable 
activity  for  large  numbers  of 
people.  Much  of  this  activity  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  boondoggle 


— of  interest  only  to  the  personal 
artist  and,  perhaps,  his  immedi- 
ate associates.  Some,  possibly  a 
large  part  of,  art  work  can  be 
directed  along  useful  lines;  such 
as,  for  example,  photographic  and 
pictorial  illustration  of  natural 
history  forms,  of  topographic  fea- 
tures, and  of  man-made  objects. 
This  would  serve  as  a  guide  in 
the  study  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment and  as  a  documentary 
record  of  historical  events.  Other 
branches  of  art  would  be  musical 
composition  and  rendition,  danc- 
ing and  posing,  reciting  and  dra- 
matics. 

Most  art  creations  will  not  be 
worth  preserving  for  posterity, 
but  they  will  provide  interesting 
and  enjoyable  pastimes  for  their 
creators.  It  is  when  the  artist's 
ego  demands  that  his  work  be 
inflicted  upon  society,  particular- 
ly when  the  works  take  gigantic 
form,  that  society  will  be  forced 
to  assume  a  regulatory  role.  Art- 
ists like  Gutzon  Borglum,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Cecil  B.  DeMille, 
Florenz  Ziegfield,  or  Salvador 
Dali  (to  mention  only  a  few  re- 
cent American  examples)  cannot 
be  turned  loose  in  the  world  with- 
out check-reins  of  some  sort.  A 
few   of  the  best   of  such  artists 
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may  be  sponsored  by  the  society, 
but  only  a  few.  That  sort  of  thing 
can  get  out  of  hand  if  not  con- 
trolled, as  illustrated  by  certain 
historical  examples,  for  instance 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Mexi- 
co, the  stone  heads  of  Easter 
Island,  the  cathedrals  and  castles 
of  Europe,  the  temples  of  Burma 
and  Cambodia,  the  wood  carvings 
of  the  northern  Pacific  coast 
Indians. 

A  more  useful  and,  for  some 
people,  a  more  interesting  activity 
would  be  that  of  technological  de- 
sign and  invention.  There  are 
numerous  problems  and  chal- 
lenges in  the  technological  field 
would  provide  stimulus  and  ex- 
citement for  those  with  puzzle- 
solving  and  inventive  talents.  So, 
when  people  do  not  have  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  earning  a  liv- 
ing, these  individuals  can  proceed 
to  tackle  some  problem  of  inter- 
est to  them.  It  may  involve  find- 
ing a  fundamental  answer  to  some 
'mystery'  in  nature;  or  it  may 
involve  finding  a  simpler  way  of 
doing  some  little  job.  Out  of  prob- 
lems come  the  motivations  for 
invention;  but  important  ingred- 
ients of  invention  are  time  and 
concentration  of  attention.  People 
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freed  from  daily  labors  would 
have  the  essential  opportunity. 

One  criticism  of  material 
abundance  and  freedom  from  toil 
has  been  in  the  form  of  specula- 
tive argument  that  human  beings 
would  become  lethargic  and 
static;  that  is,  become  lazy  in  both 
the  physical  and  intellectual 
sense.  It  is  argued  that  they  would 
lose  interest  in  improving  them- 
selves and  society.  But  this  argu- 
ment can  be  refuted  by  reference 
to  many  people  who  did  not  have 
to  work  for  a  living  yet  led  very 
active  lives.  Considering  the  bio- 
logical dynamism  of  human  be- 
ings, particularly  when  they  are 
well-  nourished  and  free  from 
hookworm  and  other  diseases, 
such  careless  speculations  need 
not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone. 
Even  if  it  were  true,  we  still  need 
not  get  alarmed,  in  view  of  the 
way  many  examples  of  individual 
and  social  'improvements'  spon- 
sored by  busy  people  have  turned 
out.  Lethargy  would  be  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils.  If  the  modern 
Detroit  automobiles,  for  instance, 
are  examples  of  improvements, 
we  would  be  content  with  less 
of  it.  If  Suburbia  is  another  ex- 
ample, then  indeed,  we  find  the 
alternative  quite  alluring. 
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One  phase  of  the  argument 
against  freedom  from  toil  con- 
cerns itself  with  our  supposed  in- 
ability to  defend  ourselves  against 
aggression  if  we  should  become 
'soft  and  lazy.'  This  argument  is 
on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
be  wars  in  the  future  and  that 
tlieir  conduct  will  be  carried  in 
major  part  by  foot  soldiers  slog- 
ging through  mud  (or  sand,  or 
jungle)  —  that  is,  that  victory 
will  depend  on  individual  stamina 
and  determination.  That  sort  of 
warfare  went  out  of  use,  if  not 
out  of  fashion,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  machine  guns  and  breech- 
loading  artillery.  It  is  hopelessly 
cut  of  date  now.  We  may  as  well 
become  reconciled  to  the  idea  that 
international  disputes  must  be 
settled  by  some  means  other  than 
total  war. 

However,  we  are  not  accepting 
the  proposition  that  freedom  from 
toil  will  result  in  the  people's 
becoming  lazy  and  soft.  They  may 
loose  some  of  their  erstwhile  bel- 
ligerence and  aggressiveness,  de- 
veloped through  centuries  of 
struggling  against  adversity,  and 
they  will  lose  that  tired  despon- 
dency that  comes  from  long  hours 
of  toil  at  monotonous  work;  but 
they  will  have  a  degree  of  health 


and  vitality  which  will  preclude 
their  becoming  lethargic.  Further, 
they  will  not  be  weakened  and 
demoralized  as  responsible  citi- 
zens by  the  rot  of  commercialism 
which  pervades  our  society  today. 

Individual  struggling  against 
adversity  may  help  to  build  cer- 
tain prominent  character  traits, 
but  we  cannot  think  of  any  that 
would  be  of  social  benefit.  How- 
ever, if  there  does  happen  to  be 
such  traits,  we  contend  that  the  I 
human  race  had  better  find  some 
less  painful  way  of  developing 
them  or  prepare  to  do  without 
them. 

A  populace  living  without 
working  mil  be  a  new  experience 
for  the  human  race.  Always  be- 
fore, a  society  could  carry  only  a 
small  minority  of  its  people  on  a 
non-working  basis.  Until  recently, 
even  the  small  children  and  the 
old  folks  had  to  work,  particular- 
ly in  the  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tions. In  the  Technate,  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  population 
will  need  to  be  employed  at  any 
one  time.  Machines  and  extrane- 
ous energy,  supported  by  much 
improved  designs  of  production, 
service,  and  living  facilities,  will 
eliminate  toil  from  our  society. 
The  emphasis  in  the  life  of  the 
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(individual  will  be  on  Living 
rather  than  on  making  a  living. 
The  society  itself  —  the  social 
mechanism  —  will  be  highly  or- 
ganized and  disciplined;  it  will 
need  to  be  in  order  to  provide 
freedom  from  toil  for  the  individ- 
ual citizens.  But  the  people  them- 
selves will  be  freed  from  the 
rigors  of  production  and  service; 
yet,  they  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  consuming  abundance.  Theirs 
will  be  the  freedom  of  social  dis- 
cipline, not  the  illusory  freedom 
of  economic  anarchy. 

This  is  the  social  state  that  we 
must  orient  our  thinking  toward 
and  prepare  for  in  our  planning 
for  the  future.  We  must  stop 
thinking  of  the  virtue  of  work 
and  think  in  terms  of  efficient, 
automatic  production  in  factories 
without  men.  We  must  stop  think- 
ing about  making  jobs  for  human 
workers  and  turn  to  thinking 
about  the  elimination  of  human 
workers  for  sequences  of  work. 

Freedom  from  work  is  not  to 


be  found  within  the  framework 
of  any  political  party,  nor  in  the 
social  objectives  of  any  labor 
union,  nor  in  the  tenets  of  any 
ecclesiastical  institution.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of 
American  Free  Enterprise,  which 
insists  on  people  earning  a  living 
through  employment  at  jobs  at 
the  same  time  it  continues  to  re- 
duce costs  with  job  -  destroying 
technology;  thus.  Free  Enterprise 
is  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  its  own 
contradictions.  Technocracy  is 
antithetic  to  fascism,  which,  be- 
sides being  extremely  brutal  in 
its  operations,  strictly  regiments 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  eulo- 
gizes toil.  Technocracy  is  the  op- 
posite of  Marxian  communism 
in  that  it  prepares  for  a  worker- 
less  society  rather  than  a  society 
of  workers. 

There  is  only  one  Destiny  for 
North  Americans.  That  is  a  des- 
tiny of  abundance,  security,  and 
freedom  from  toil  —  in  a  Tech- 
nate.  —Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


*  WASHINGTON— A  physics  professor  said  it  is  possible  to  meet  12%  of  the 
electric  power  needs  of  the  United  States  by  exploding  two  small  hydrogen  bombs 
in  a  specially  designed  chamber. 

Dr.  Jay  Orear,  assistant  professor  at  Colimibia  University  in  New  York,  proposed 
walling  off  a  section  of  a  deep  canyon,  lining  and  roofing  it  with  steel,  insulating  the 
chamber  with  dirt  on  top  and  setting  off  the  bombs  inside. 

The  idea  was  outlined  in  a  paper  prepared  for  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Society.  —Associated  Press 
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Assignment  of  Responsibility 


Physical  operations  in  North  America  have  reached  the  scale  of 
magnitude  which  demands  that  administrative  responsibility  be  as- 
signed to  the  personnel  whose  training  and  aptitudes  designate  them 
as  the  most  competent  to  direct  the  future  course  of  society. 


TONA  ISLAND  is  a  narrow 
■*  mile  -  long  tide  flat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  on  the 
southern  perimeter  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Because  of  its 
general  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural unsuitability,  its  hundred 
acres  or  so  have  never  been  used 
during  the  72-year  history  of  this 
c'l  ty  whose  metropolitan  area  now 
exceeds  the  half-million  mark  in 
population.  Recently,  however,  it 
has  been  very  much  in  the  news 
on  a  controversial  issue  which 
still  has  not  been  settled.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  it  be 
the  site  for  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  to  enable  an  end  to  be  put 
to  the  present  practice  of  dump- 
ing raw  sewage  through  a  num- 
ber of  outlets  into  the  river  on 
the  south  and  into  English  Bay 
and  Burrard  Inlet  on  the  north. 
The  issue  was  brought  sharply 
into  focus  this  summer  when,  at 
the  height  of  an  exceptionally  fine 
summer  with  thousands  of  citi- 
zens   crowding    the    miles    of 
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beaches  around  the  bay,  a  dirty 
word  was  mentioned  that  sudden- 
ly emptied  said  beaches.  City 
health  authorities,  taking  daily 
tests  of  the  water's  bacteriologi- 
cal count,  announced  that  sewage 
had  polluted  it  to  an  extent  which 
made  it  unsafe  for  bathing  or 
swimming  purposes.  'Polluted' 
Signs  were  posted  along  the  entire 
shoreline,  and  an  angry  public 
seething  with  rage  at  being 
turned  away  from  a  favorite  sum- 
mer pastime  was  forced  to  exa- 
mine the  reasons  behind  the  ac- 
tion that  had  been  taken. 

Now  the  battle  of  lona  Island 
wages.  The  City  of  Vancouver  is 
determined  to  build  at  once  the 
long-overdue  disposal  plant  at  its 
$8  million  estimated  cost,  while 
neighboring  Richmond  Munici- 
pality is  just  as  determined  to 
block  its  construction  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  only  be  a 
half-way  measure.  Contaminating 
raw  sewage  would  still  bypass  its 
open  pit  in  considerable  volume 
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during  stormy  weather,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  job  would 
have  to  be  done  over  again. 

Technocracy  Inc.  as  usual  takes 
no  sides  in  this  characteristic 
Price  System  squabble.  We  only 
point  out  that  over  twenty  years 
ago  engineers  of  the  city  public 
works  department  realized  that 
the  existing  practice  of  dumping 
raw  sewage  into  the  growing 
community's  surrounding  waters 
must  give  way  to  a  properly-de- 
signed disposal  plant  such  as  pub- 
lic health  measures  have  already 
compelled  a  few  other  North 
American  cities  to  install.  A  plant 
adequate  to  meet  all  disposal  re- 
quirements was  designed,  but  the 
project  stopped  right  there.  Politi- 
cal and  financial  wrangling  over 
the  ensuing  years  blocked  con- 
struction, cost  of  which  has  since 
doubled.  Vancouver  as  a  result 
has  the  dubious  honor  of  an  inter- 
nationally-known disgrace  in  her 
polluted  beaches. 

The  sewage  disposal  problem 
is  by  no  means  unique  to 
Canada's  third  largest  city.  Other 
cities  as  big  or  bigger  are  present- 
ly facing  it,  and  are  tackling  it 
with  greater  or  lesser  success  de- 
pending upon  how  urgently  the 
problem  has  pressed  upon  them. 


In  all  such  cases,  technologists 
have  known  the  solution  but  have 
been  precluded  from  applying  it 
bncause  of  financial  and  political 
restrictions  imposed  by  their 
Price  System  bosses.  Had  these 
strictures  been  removed,  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  issue  would  not 
now  be  making  news  headlines 
across  the  Continent. 

Technologists  are  facing  a  frus- 
trating array  of  other  physical 
problems  on  the  North  American 
scene  —  frustrating  because  they 
cannot  implement  the  known  sol- 
utions at  all  or  else  have  to  modi- 
fy them  seriously  for  temporary 
monetary  expediency.  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  afford  two  out- 
standing examples.  Both  are  en- 
gineering triumphs  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  any  hydrologist  worthy 
of  the  name  knows  they  fall  far 
short  of  their  potential. 

The  Seaway  was  built  to  ac- 
commodate vessels  with  drafts 
only  up  to  twenty-  seven  feet 
v/hich  is  adequate  for  the  average 
freighter.  Had  it  been  deepened 
enough  for  forty-foot  drafts,  it 
would  have  accommodated  any 
ship  afloat.  TVA  has  proved  its 
effectiveness  within  its  limited 
scope,  but  it  is  only  a  minor  seg- 
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ment  of  the  Continent-wide  sys- 
tem of  canal-connected  rivers  and 
lakes  which  should  be  providing 
deep  water  inland  navigation 
from  coast  to  coast  and  by  supply- 
ing an  inexhaustible  volume  of 
hydroelectric  power.  Anyone  who 
has  read  the  Technocracy  pam- 
phlet on  its  proposed  Continental 
Hydrology  will  have  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  foregoing  than 
can  here  be  explained. 

Despite  North  America's  hav- 
ing over  half  of  the  world's  fresh 
water  supply,  it  has  many  regions 
today  facing  serious  water  short- 
ages. There  seems  no  likelihood 
of  permanent  solutions  within  the 
Price  System,  however  aware 
competent  hydrologists  may  be  of 
their  underlying  reasons  and  of 
measures  necessary  to  rectify 
them. 

Some  of  North  America's  top 
technologists,  disgusted  at  their 
political  bosses'  dilatory  attitude 
toward  vital  domestic  projects, 
are  hiring  out  their  talents  in 
places  where  their  qualifications 
are  more  appreciated.  One  such 
person  is  M.  Harvey  Slocum,  de- 
signer of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  who 
is  now  in  India  building  a  740- 
foot  high  dam  on  the  Sutlej  River 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills.  Nearly 


two  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Grand  Coulee,  the  Asian  dam  will 
(1)  generate  nearly  a  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity,  and  (2)  irri- 
gate ten  million  arid  acres  in 
Punjab  and  Rajputana  provinces. 
Could  Mr.  Slocum  have  been  in- 
duced to  sell  his  know-how  so  far 
from  home  if  projects  as  great  or 
greater  were  being  promoted  in 
North  America? 

Technologists  have  devised,  in- 
stalled and  operated  the  physical 
equipment  which  has  provided 
our  relatively  high  standard  of 
living — compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Until  now,  however, 
they  have  been  doing  their  work 
merely  as  employees  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  political  or  business 
bosses,  and  accordingly  could  not 
overstep  the  limitations  of  avail- 
able public  funds  or  of  profit 
motivations  in  any  projects.  They 
have  never  had  the  authority  to 
initiate  work  they  deemed  nec- 
essary and  to  see  projects  through 
on  scales  most  compatible  with 
existing  physical  circumstances 
without  having  to  consider  the 
size  of  the  price  tag.  This  ano- 
malous situation  is  no  longer  tol- 
erable. Physical  operations  in 
North  America  have  reached  the 
scale  of  magnitude  which  de- 
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inands  that  administrative  re- 
sponsibility be  assigned  to  the 
personnel  whose  training  and  ap- 
titudes designate  them  as  the 
most  competent  to  direct  the  fu-^ 
ture  course  of  society. 

How  can  men  of  the  necessary 
calibre   be   assured   of   selection? 

First  must  come  the  elimination 
of  interferences  which  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  natural 
leadership  selection.  Many  of 
these  will  automatically  disappear 
with  the  forthcoming  dissolution 
of  the  Price  System.  Following 
this  will  come  a  vast  expansion 
of  a  procedure  already  used  for 
selecting  the  most  competent 
technical  personnel  for  the  top 
technical  positions.  This  proce- 
dure, called  Vertical  alignment 
promotion,'  is  indispensable  in  an 
industrial  mechanism  as  complex 
as  North  America's,  however 
badly  sabotaged  it  may  be  today 
by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
management  and  labor. 

Vertical  alignment,  simply  put, 
is  an  appointive  system  of  pro- 
motion with  functional  ability 
being  the  determining  factor. 
Presume  that  in  a  certain  factory 
a  foreman's  retirement  gives  rise 
to  a  vacancy  for  the  job.  The  floor 
superintendent,   familiar  with  its 


requirements  and  with  the  quali- 
fications of  the  various  men  in  the 
department  concerned,  appoints 
the  one  with  the  best  functional 
record  as  the  new  foreman.  Simi- 
larly, the  floor  superintendent 
himself  would  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  his  technical  superior,  and 
so  on  up  the  ladder  to  the  top 
rung  of  technical  responsibility — 
each  man  having  been  appointed 
to  his  higher  position  by  his 
superior.  Who  appointed  the  man 
on  the  top  rung?  In  a  Price  Sys- 
tem operation  it  would  be  the 
financial  controllers  of  the  com- 
pany who  knew  his  functional 
record  by  reputation  if  not  by 
observation. 

It  has  never  been  possible  so 
far  to  apply  this  technique  with 
maximum  effectiveness  because 
of  the  already-mentioned  serious 
impeding  by  management  and 
labor.  One  common  form  of  sabo- 
tage exists  in  an  employer  main- 
taining a  friend  or  relative  in  a 
position  of  technical  responsibil- 
ity beyond  the  person's  functional 
ability  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
job's  comfortable  salary.  In  such 
cases  his  deficiency  must  be  com- 
pensated for  by  a  lesser  paid  sub- 
ordinate with  the  necessary  train- 
ing   —    a    man    whose    initiative 
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would  assure  his  promotion  if 
natural  selection  were  not  sub- 
verted. 

The  vertical  alignment  struc- 
ture is  obstructed  just  as  effec- 
tively from  the  other  side  of  in- 
dustry when  a  labor  union  pre- 
vents management  from  appoint- 
ing the  functionally  most  capable 
man  for  a  certain  job  simply  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  service  senior- 
ity of  another  whose  work  is 
obviously  of  lesser  calibre.  Since 
the  work  to  be  done  nevertheless 
demands  the  attention  of  the 
more  competent  man,  the  result 
is  that  he  has  to  cover  up  the 
inadequacies  of  his  nominal 
superior  and,  in  effect,  thus  main- 
tains the  elements  of  vertical 
alignment  selection  of  personnel. 
All  he  lacks  is  the  operative 
authority  of  the  position  he  is 
covering  by  proxy. 

These  interferences  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  increasing  difficul- 
ties our  Price  System  society  is 
encountering  as  it  f  u  t  i  1  e  1  y  at- 
tempts to  cope  with  environmen- 
tal conditions  with  which  it  is 
completely  out  of  touch.  Politics 
and  business  may  have  some 
cjaim  to  promoting  technological 
progress  on  this  Continent,  but 
their  mercenary  motivations  have 
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been  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  in  the  last  forty  years. 
Their  haphazard  methods  are  no 
longer  dependable  for  choosing 
the  personnel  to  operate  the 
equipment  providing  our  goods 
and  services.  Several  million 
North  Americans  marking  'X'  on 
a  ballot  opposite  somebody's 
name  is  too  apt  to  result  in  a 
lawyer  with  absolutely  no  know- 
ledge of  electricity  being  appoint- 
ed public  electrical  power  admin- 
istrator. In  this  sixth  decade  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  it  is  leav- 
ing too  much  to  chance  to  make 
our  administrative  selections  so 
recklessly.  Henceforth,  personnel 
must  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  superior  ability 
in  specialized  fields  and  be  grant- 
ed the  authority  to  implement 
their  knowledge  for  maximum 
social  benefit.  Only  a  society 
whose  design  automatically  elimi- 
nates special  privilege  and  opera- 
tional interference  —  in  short,  a 
Technate — can  fully  achieve  this 
objective. 

The  Technate  design  will  em- 
ploy vertical  alignment  promotion 
as  an  integral  feature.  Freed  from 
the  Price  System  hazard  of  dif- 
ferentiated incomes,  it  can  then 
{Continued  on  Page  33) 
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^HE  U.S.  farmer  is  harvesting 
■*•    two   record  -  shattering   crops 
this  year: 

•  One  is  pouring  from  fields 
and  feed  lots — by  far  the  biggest 
output  of  food  and  fiber  ever.  The 
flow  should  continue  next  year, 
too. 

•  The  other  is  coming  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury — an  unprecedented 
flood  of  dollars  paid  to  farmers, 
either  to  curtail  production  or  to 
prop  the  prices  of  their  products. 
Last  fiscal  year,  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture spent  $4.9-billion  for  all 
its  programs.  This  year,  it  expects 
to  lay  out  just  under  $7-billion, 
and,  under  existing  legislation. 


there's  little  chance  that  next 
year's  spending  will  be  any  less. 

Added  up,  this  means  a  year 
of  prosperity  on  the  farm,  at  least 
for  producers  with  enough  land, 
knowhow,  and  machinery  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  good  grow- 
ing weather.  The  only  exceptions 
are  areas  such  as  the  Old  South 
cotton  belt,  hit  by  rigid  produc- 
tion controls.  Along  with  the 
farmers,  some  of  the  nation's 
makers  of  farm  equipment  have 
been  thriving. 

•  Changing  Farms  —  The  abun- 
dance both  of  crops  and  of  gov- 
ernment cash  can  be  attributed 
to  swift  advances  in  agricultural 
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technology.  It's  now  possible  for 
a  farmer  to  raise  bigger  crops 
more  cheaply  than  ever  before. 
Because  of  all  the  help  farmers 
now  get  from  machines  and  fancy 
new  methods,  in  many  cases  the 
government's  acreage  restrictions 
have  made  no  dent  on  yields. 
Even  with  less  land  under  culti- 
vation, the  farmer  can  harvest 
bigger  crops. 

The  tricks  of  technology  include 
experiments  to  stabilize  soil  and 
weather  conditions;  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, insecticides,  and  weed- 
killers; and  irrigation  systems. 
Machines  are  doing  more  and 
more  of  the  work — picking  cot- 
ton, feeding  livestock,  harvesting 
spinach,  picking  and  shelling 
beans.  One  mechanical  harvester 
can  pick  and  top  radishes  and 
ready  them  for  washing. 

There  are  also  improvements  in 
older  types  of  machines,  such  as 
harvesters  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  grains.  For  instance,  one 
machine  can  now  be  used  both  to 
pick  and  shell  corn.  Tillage  equip- 
ment has  been  upgraded;  the 
latest  models  can  plow,  plant,  or 
cultivate  six  to  eight  rows  of  field 
crops  at  once,  instead  of  the  two 
rows  standard  10  years  ago. 


•  Automatic  Hens  —  Of  course, 
many  vegetable  and  fruit  crops 
will  be  harvested  by  hand  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  usually  be- 
cause they  don't  all  ripen  at  the 
same  time.  But  farmers  have 
found  ways  to  modernize  hand- 
ling of  these  crops.  Lettuce,  for 
example,  is  now  packed  in  the 
field  into  cardboard  shipping 
boxes  that  are  assembled,  folded 
up,  and  stapled  on  the  spot. 

Pushbutton  farming  is  on  the 
way,  too.  Chickens  can  be  fed  and 
watered  automatically,  the  chick- 
en house  can  even  be  cleaned 
mechanically  —  by  a  series  of 
sweeping  blades.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  the  chickens  tranquilized  so 
that  they  will  gain  weight  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Techniques 
for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction. 

There's  also  a  trend  toward 
luxury  for  the  operators  of  the 
new  machines.  Hydraulic  controls 
are  already  common.  Now  the 
makers  boast  refinements  such  as 
cigarette  lighters,  power  steering, 
and  air-conditioned  cabs. 

•  On  Exhibit — The  best  way  to 
see  how  drastically  technology 
has  been  changing  the  farm  is  to 
look  at  a  few  examples.  Despite 
the    wide    variations    in    farming 
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practice,  a  few  'showcase'  opera- 
tions are  recognized  as  top  prac- 
titioners of  the  latest  methods. 

Farming  Without  Hands 

In  vegetable  farming,  machines 
have  quietly  usurped  jobs  form- 
erly handled  by  whole  crews  of 
laborers.  Partly  as  a  result,  the 
vegetable  farm  is  increasingly  a 
big  business,  requiring  a  lot  of 
capital,  land,  and  equipment. 

Buurma  Bros,  in  Celeryville, 
Ohio,  is  a  case  in  point.  On  a  600- 
acre  farm,  Buurma  Bros,  raises 
onions,  celery,  potatoes,  radishes, 
spinach,  and  lettuce  with  a  crew 
of  125  to  165  men.  In  the  last 
dozen  years,  machines  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  outfit  nearly  to 
double  its  operations  without 
much  of  an  increase  in  manpower. 
The  new  machines  include: 

•  An  onion  cultivator  that 
chops  the  weeds  and  loosens  the 
soil  around  onion  plants — a  job 
once  done  by  20  field  hands. 

•  A  radish  harvester  that  pulls 
the  radishes  from  the  ground, 
tops  them,  and  loads  them  into 
a  wagon  ready  for  washing  and 
grading. 

•  A  radish  line  that  automati- 
cally packages  the  radishes  in 
polyethylene  bags  —  and  reduces 


the  packing  staff  needed  from  18 
to  3. 

•  A  potato  digger  that  also 
loads  the  spuds  onto  waiting 
trucks. 

•  Rich  Investment  —  Buurma 
Bros,  can  attest  that  it's  expensive 
to  mechanize  vegetable  growing. 
It  has  around  $175,000  tied  up  in 
trucks,  tractors,  cultivators,  and 
specialized  machines.  In  addition, 
it  owns  17  tenant  houses,  green- 
houses covering  three-fifths  of  an 
acre,  and  a  cold  storage  house. 
The  Ohio  operation  is  also  in- 
tent on  taking  advantage  of  other 
improvements  in  farming.  It  has 
boosted  output  per  acre  about 
25%  over  10  years  ago.  Thanks 
in  large  measure  to  the  new  onion 
cultivator,  it  has  tripled  onion 
yield.  It  is  better  able  to  control 
weeds,  disease,  and  insects.  And 
irrigation  and  a  new  underground 
drainage  system  —  costing  $200 
per  acre — help  free  it  from  depen- 
dence on  the  weather's  whim. 

Lots  of  Lettuce 

In  the  Far  West  and  Florida, 
some  large  growers  have  special- 
ized so  completely  that  they  plant 
vast  irrigated  tracts  to  a  single 
vegetable  crop.  K.  R.  Nutting 
Co.'s  1,000-acre  lettuce  ranch  near 
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Salinas,  Calif.,  is  one  of  these. 

Probably  the  biggest  postwar 
change  in  lettuce  growing  evident 
on  Nutting's  ranch  is  the  switch 
to  cooling  in  vacuum  chambers. 
Formerly,  ice  was  used.  Vacuum 
cooling  eliminates  unwanted 
moisture  that  is  apt  to  damage 
the  lettuce.  It  brings  the  tempera- 
ture down  rapidly  and  uniformly. 
And  it  delivers  better  -  looking 
lettuce  to  market. 

No  one  has  yet  devised  a  mach- 
ine that  can  thin,  weed  or  harvest 
the  lettuce  plants.  Because  all 
lettuce  heads  don't  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  to  be  cut 
selectively  —  and  machines  don't 
know  how  to  make  the  choice. 
But  huge  crawler  tractors  are  as- 
signed to  shape  the  raised  seed 
beds  and  do  other  tilling  and  cul- 
tivating. 

•  Streamlining  the  Work  —  With 
manpower  still  important,  the 
emphasis  is  on  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  every  field  hand. 
The  operators  try  to  handle  the 
lettuce  as  little  as  possible  during 
harvesting,  to  reduce  both  costs 
and  damages.  One  crew  moves 
down  the  rows  to  cut  and  trim  the 
lettuce  heads  and  place  them  on 
the  ground.  Another  crew  packs 
the  lettuce  into  paperboard  car- 


tons, while  a  third  gang  seals  the 
cartons  and  heaves  them  into 
waiting  trucks. 

A  few  years  back  the  big  grow- 
er such  as  Nutting  tried  to  mech- 
anize harvesting  even  more  ex- 
tensively. They  used  large  $10,- 
000  packaging  machines  that 
straddled  12  rows  of  lettuce.  Har- 
vest hands  cut  the  heads  and 
dumped  them  onto  conveyor  belts 
on  the  machine.  A  second  crew  of 
laborers,  perched  on  the  huge  rig, 
packaged  the  lettuce  as  the  ma- 
chine moved  through  the  field. 
This  year,  though,  the  machines 
have  been  discarded  because 
growers  found  it  too  difficult  to 
supervise  packaging;  too  much 
substandard  lettuce  was  going  to 
market. 

Nutting  has  had  better  luck 
with  scientific  farming  tricks  than 
with  machines.  Mainly  because  of 
disease-free  seeds  and  more  po- 
tent fertilizers  and  insecticides, 
the  firm's  average  yield  is  now 
about  400  cartons  per  acre — com- 
pared with  an  average  Salinas 
yield  of  150  to  250  cartons  in  the 
1930s.  Last  year.  Nutting  shipped 
1,186  carloads  of  lettuce. 

Oceans  oi  Wheat 

For  farming  on  a  really  mam- 
moth scale,  look  to  wheat  ranch- 
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ijig.  Typical  of  the  biggest  and 
best  among  wheat  growers  today 
is  Vollmer  Sz  Bayne,  which  farm 
35,000  acres  in  the  semi-arid 
Horse  Heaven  Hills  of  Southeast- 
ern Washington. 

On  these  Western  wheat 
ranches,  harvesting  looks  like 
Army  maneuvers,  with  as  manjr 
as  12  combines  deployed  in  a 
single  field.  The  combines  are 
backed  up  by  trucks  hauling  the 
grain,  by  service  and  repair 
crews,  and  by  crews  standing  by 
to  fight  fire  if  it  should  break 
out  in  the  fields.  During  harvest, 
the  partners  who  run  the  ranch, 
C.  G.  Vollmer  and  G.  L.  Bayne, 
patrol  the  fields  in  radio-equipped 
station  wagons,  from  which  they 
scan  operations  through  binocu- 
lars. 

Their  production  has  been  soar- 
ing, largely  because  of  the  use  of 
liquid  ammonia  as  fertilizer  since 
it  was  introduced  in  1945.  Potent 
and  easy  to  apply,  this  substance 
has  helped  raise  yield  to  30  to  40 
bu.  per  acre — against  a  long-term 
average  of  only  about  12  bu.  per 
acre  for  the  area.  If  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  applied  when  there's 
too  little  moisture  in  the  soil,  it 
will  burn  out  the  wheat.  But  in 
good    years,    say    Vollmer    & 


Bayne,  every  $1  spent  on  fertili- 
zer will  return  $3  to  $4  in  in- 
creased yield. 

•  More  Machinery — To  be  a  suc- 
cessful volume  producer  like 
Vollmer  &  Bayne,  it  takes  a  small 
army  of  equipment.  These  part- 
ners maintain  $250,000  worth  of 
machinery,  including  six  crawler 
tractors,  12  combines,  nine  trucks, 
four  pickups,  two  station  wagons, 
and  all  sorts  of  weeding,  cultivat- 
ing and  seeding  equipment. 

This  machinery  is  getting  big- 
ger all  the  time.  Size  is  an  advan- 
tage on  a  wheat  ranch  of  such 
scale.  Bigger  tractors,  for  in- 
stance, can  haul  more  equipment 
for  cultivating,  plowing,  and  seed- 
ing. And  in  the  dry,  dusty  hills, 
it's  important  to  work  the  soil 
over  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
a  rain,  to  prevent  the  precious 
moisture  from  evaporating.  The 
larger  tra  ctors  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  this  much  faster,  and 
this  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  good  crop  and  an  only 
so-so  one. 

Between  machines,  new  land, 
and  improved  farming  methods, 
the  business  of  growing  cotton 
1  as  also  radically  altered  in  the 
last  20  years.  The  yield  has  nearly 
doubled — and    it's    still    climbing. 
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Twice  As  Much  Colion 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular 
results  have  come  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  where  cotton  farmers 
now  brag  about  yields  of  625  to 
750  lb.  per  acre — nearly  twice  the 
national  average.  Other  farmers 
farther  west  — ■  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California  —  are 
duplicating  this  performance. 

The  reasons  include  more  pow- 
erful fertilizers  and  insecticides 
and  improved  seeds.  The  West 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Lubbock  has  developed 
seed  for  West  Texas  farmers  that 
produces  cotton  of  uniform 
height.  This  makes  it  much  easier 
to  cultivate  and  pick  mechani- 
cally. 

•  Opening  West  Texas  —  Cotton 
farming  in  West  Texas  began  only 
25  years  ago  when  underground 
water  reservoirs  were  tapped  to 
irrigate  the  land  and  make  farm- 
ing possible.  Since  then,  opera- 
tions have  been  largely  mechan- 
ized. For  instance,  Frank  Gray, 
who  farms  about  650  acres  of 
cotton  outside  Lubbock,  owns 
eight  tractors,  one  combine  (for 
grain) ,  14  trailers,  a  spray  rig,  and 
all  kinds  of  disc  and  pitch  plows. 
In  addition,  he  has  two  cotton 
strippers  and  plans  for  two  more. 


The  cotton  stripper  is  the  only 
equipment  designed  specifically 
for  the  Texas  plains.  These  de- 
vices remove  the  entire  cotton 
boll  from  the  plant,  rather  than 
just  the  cotton  fiber  and  seeds  as 
other  cotton  picking  machines  do. 
Gray  still  employs  150  to  200  field 
laborers  to  pick  the  best  cotton 
by  hand — usually  from  40^  to 
60%  of  the  total  crop.  Mechanical 
strippers  do  the  rest. 
•  Expensive  Machines  —  Other 
than  in  West  Texas,  where  pick- 
ing practices  are  different,  mech- 
anical cotton  harvesters  are  in 
heavy  demand  again  after  a  dras- 
tic shrinkage  in  sales  in  the  last 
few  years.  These  machines,  de- 
signed to  pluck  the  entire  cotton 
crop,  cost  $10,000  to  $15,000,  but 
they  can  outpick  40  to  70  toiling 
field  hands.  Sales  slumped  after 
government  restrictions  reduced 
acreage  and  made  it  cheaper  to 
hand  pick  the  cotton.  But  a  re- 
cent sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  has  reversed  the  trend. 

The  Hens  Have  It  Easy 

The  most  automated  operations 
of  all  on  today's  farms  are  the 
chicken  factories. 

On  the  Wrenn  Bros,  farm  near 
Momence,    111.,    for    example,    al- 
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most  everything  except  actually 
laying  the  eggs  is  done  for  the 
chickens  automatically.  They  are 
seldom  disturbed  by  human  in- 
trusion. The  only  person  who  ever 
visits  them  is  a  custodian,  but 
they  have  been  so  conditioned  to 
noise  by  glaring  radios  that  they 
are  probably  unaware  of  his 
presence  half  the  time. 

When  not  producing  eggs,  the 
chickens  cluster  on  wire  decks 
around  the  central  feeding  areas. 
To  quench  their  thirst,  they  can 
peck  all  the  water  they  want  from 
slow-dripping  faucets  that  never 
go  dry.  Sliding  blades  under  their 
perch  clean  the  floor  automati- 
cally. Antibiotics  are  added  to 
their  feed  —  also  automatically — 
to  keep  them  in  prime  condition. 

In  only  two  hours  or  so  of  work 
a  day,  one  man  can  tend  the  6,000 
birds.  Last  year,  the  operators 
produced  70,000  doz.  eggs.  This 
year,  by  adding  a  few  hundred 
more  chickens,  they  expect  to  up 
the  figures  to  85,000  doz. 
•  The  Same  for  Cattle — Livestock 
operators — including  the  Wrenn 
Bros,  themselves  —  are  applying 
some  of  the  same  techniques  to 
feeding.  The  Wrenns  keep  their 
steers  on  paved  lots,  with  scraper 
systems   to   keep   the   premises 


clean  automatically.  Bunk  -  line 
wagons  mix  and  deliver  the  feed 
as  they  move  alongside  the  lot. 
Other  farmers  are  using  special 
silos  that,  with  the  flick  of  a  push- 
button, send  feed  straight  to  the 
feed  lot  by  conveyor. 

The  feeds  themselves  are  also 
drawing  attention.  To  reduce  nut- 
rient loss  and  spoilage  during 
storage,  there  are  crop  dryers, 
machines  to  turn  hay  into  pellets, 
glass-lined  silos,  and  plastic  silo 
and  feed  covers.  To  fatten  the 
cattle  more  quickly  feed  is  en- 
riched with  stilbestrol,  a  female 
sex  hormone,  and  with  antibiotics 
and  other  supplements. 

Thanks  to  tricks  such  as  these, 
J.  P.  Gannon  and  W.  P.  Gannon, 
for  example,  have  doubled  their 
beef  and  milk  herds  and  boosted 
crop  output  one-third  on  their 
687  -  acre  farm  outside  Des 
Moines.  At  the  same  time,  they 
need  one  less  man  on  the  place. 

•  Birthplaces  for  Hogs  —  Hog 

farming  is  changing,  too.  One  sys- 
tem for  controlling  the  hog's  en- 
vironment —  in  which  sows  give 
birth  in  isolated  units  rather  than 
in  a  common  farrowing  shed  — 
is  already  on  the  market.  Accord- 
ing to  tests,  these  units  have  re- 
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duced  the  infant  pig  mortality 
rate  by  crushing  from  14%  to  2%, 
disease  loss  even  more.  They  also 
cut  the  farmer's  work  in  half. 

Surpluses  Still  Pile  Up 

By  using  all  thes^  techniques, 
the  U.S.  farmer  has  continued  to 
expand  his  production  despite 
government  attempts  to  control 
output.  It's  becoming  embarras- 
singly obvious  that  some  different 
sort  of  approach  is  needed  to  con- 
trol the  surpluses. 

Even  the  most  ardent  Congres- 
sional supporters  of  the  acreage 
allotment  program  admit  it  isn't 
working.  The  theory  was  that  in 
return  for  price  supports,  farm- 
ers would  agree  to  limit  acreage. 
But  the  limits  imposed  by  Con- 
gress and  Agriculture  Secy.  Ezra 
Benson  were  never  sufficient  to 
offset  the  increases  in  yields  made 
possible  b37  technology. 

Under  present  farm  laws,  only 
bad  weather  can  hold  production 
down.  This  year,  corn  crops  are 
up  5%  over  last  year,  oats  8%, 
sorghum  grains  3%,  barley  7%, 
soybeans  17%,  rice  11%,  and 
wheat — thanks  to  the  breaking  of 
a  drought — 53%.  Cotton  output  is 
up  about  1  -  million  bales  over 
1957. 


•  Fewer  Farmers,  More  Crops — 

While  production  has  shot  up 
21%  in  a  decade,  the  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation  has  dropped 
6%.  This  year's  record  crops  will 
be  harvested  from  the  fewest 
acres  in  40  years.  The  labor  need- 
ed to  bring  in  this  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  13.5-billion  hours — the 
lowest  on  record,  down  21%  since 
1947-49.  There's  little  hint  next 
year  will  be  any  different: 

•  The  wheat  carryover  next 
year,  for  example,  will  be  around 
1.3-million  bu.  That's  enough  to 
supply  all  the  nation's  domestic 
and  export  needs  for  a  year  with 
300-million  bu.  left  over — even  if 
farmers  didn't  raise  a  single  ad- 
ditional bushel  in  1959. 

•  Feed  grains  —  such  as  com, 
oats,  and  sorghums — ^have  already 
piled  up  in  the  biggest  surplus 
ever.  But  crops  continue  at  record 
volumes. 

Next  year  should  end  with 
banner  yields — and  banner  sur- 
pluses. Federal  payments  to 
farmers  should  also  continue 
high.  Congress  is  not  likely  to 
return  for  its  next  session  in  any 
mood  to  deprive  farmers  of  their 
payments  from  the  Treasury. 
Prices  may  average  somewhat 
lower  than   this  year,  but  the 
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dollar  total  will  remain  high  be-  It  seems  certain  that  the  dilem- 
cause  this  year's  peak  output  will  ma  will  force  a  new  set  of  farm 
be  going  to  market  in  1959.  policies    on    Washington    shortly. 

•  New  PoUcy-Despite  the  record  ^h^^^  ^^^  P^^^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^ely  to 
„         ...  be  in  the  direction  already  point- 
crops,  no  one  is  really  reioicmg,  i  i       ^          -o               i: 

^  '                              ^  ed  by  Secy.  Benson — ^fewer  pro- 

because  there's  no  sign  at  all  that  Auction  controls  and  lower  price 
overproduction  —  agriculture's  supports.  The  hope  would  be  that 
basic  disease  since  World  War  II  this  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
— ^has  been  controlled.  In  the  key  ment  of  more  efficient  farm  pro- 
price  -  supported  crops  of  wheat  ducers,  big  enough  to  avail  them- 
and  corn,  much  of  this  year's  out-  selves  of  all  the  technological  ad- 
put  will  simply  wind  up  in  the  vances — and  strong  enough  to  get 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  along  without  subsidies. 
Corp.  — Business  Week 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  on  the  improved  technology  which 
has  enabled  farmers  to  raise  more  on  even  less  land  is  not  news  to 
Technocrats.  It  confirms  what  Technocracy  Inc.  has  been  telling  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  these  many  years.  Technology  is  on  the 
march  in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  factories  and  as  it  advances  it 
creates  a  greater  and  greater  abundance  of  goods.  The  impact  of 
technology  and  plenty  on  the  Price  System  and  political  government 
wiU  be  the  big  economic  story  of  the  next  few  years.  Politicians, 
businessmen,  farmers  and  other  North  Americans  will  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way  that  there  is  no  real  solution  to  the  problem  of  surpluses 
under  the  present  system.  Only  Technocracy  Inc.  has  devised  a  social 
system  that  will  permit  the  machines  to  produce  an  abundance  which 
will  then  be  distributed  to  all  the  people  without  politics  or  price. 

-jl^  VANCOUVER — Automatic  instead  of  manual  control  will  cut  operation  costs 
of  British  Columbia  Electric's  Port  Mann  turbine  plant  by  30%,  a  company 
official  said. 

Tom  Ingledow,  BCE  vice-president,  said  the  saving  would  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  remote  control  system. 

The  plant,  due  to  be  completed  early  in  1959,  will  be  the  world's  largest  gas 
turbine  electrical  plant  and  the  first  to  incorporate  the  remote  control  system. 

BCE  expert  T.  D.  Stanley  said  public  utility  operations  must  pay  increasing 
attention  to  automation  as  a  weapon  against  rising  costs.  — Canadian  Press 
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TJ^TASHINGTON— Amid  all  the  politically-inspired  talk  about  the 
*  '      end  of  the  recession,  one  serious  fact  has  been  soft-pedalled 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  United  States  has  pulled  itself  up  out  of  the  recession  (and 
apparently  on  an  inflationary  ladder)  but  in  the  process  about  1,750,- 
000  jobs  have  literally  disappeared. 

U.S.  government  economists  point  out  that  about  2,000,000  jobs 
were  lost  during  the  recent  year's  'economic  downturn'  and  around 
250,000  have  been  recovered.  More  of  these  jobs  will  be  re-opened 
as  things  improve  this  fall,  but  these  officials  admit,  possibly  as  many 
as  1,000,000  of  these  jobs  may  have  disappeared  for  good. 

This  trend  has  been  growing  for  some  time  now.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  worked  out  the  statistics,  using  government  figures, 
and  found  that  11,900,000  American  workers  are  now  turning  out  35% 
more  than  12,700,000  workers  did  in  1948.  That  means  there  are  6% 
fewer  jobs  in  factories  than  there  were  10  years  ago,  but  that  those 
factories  are  35%  more  efficient. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  this  to  see  that  although  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product  is  climbing  to  new  peaks,  as  Republican  cam- 
paigners happily  pointed  out,  unemployment,  as  of  September,  was 
7.2%,  compared  to  4.5%  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  men  and  women, 
that  meant  there  were  still  4,500,000  people  unemployed  in  the  pros- 
perous United  States. 

AFL-CIO  president  George  Meany,  in  commenting  on  this  extra- 
ordinary percentage  of  unemployed,  noted  that  the  September  figure 
had  only  been  exceeded  in  four  other  months  in  the  past  16  years. 

Mr.  Meany  pointed  out  that,  while  industrial  production  has 
recovered  by  almost  70%  from  the  depths  of  the  recession,  'only  19% 
of  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  has  been  regained,  and  only  25% 
of  the  loss  of  total  non-farm  jobs  has  been  regained.'  There  has  been 
a  very  sharp  rise  in  productivity,  he  added,  and  this  has  been  reflected 
in  tb(3  boom  on  Wall  Street. 
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As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  summed  up  this  trend,  'output  of  U.S. 
factories  has  expanded  more  than  a  third  as  much  in  the  past  10 
years  as  in  all  the  previous  years  of  American  history   combined.' 

What  has  caused  this? 

Two  factors  are  given  by  experts  in  this  field.  The  modernization, 
especially  automation,  of  industries  and  the  shift  of  workers  into 
service  industries,  non-industrial  or  government  work. 

The  U.S.  government,  strangly  enough  keeps  no  figures  on  the 
amount  of  automation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  in  the 
past  decade,  during  which  automation  has  become  a  major  economic 
factor.  Perhaps  it  wants  to  avoid  giving  ammunition  to  unions  which 
fought  change. 

A  study  of  automation  by  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
found  automation  growing  in  the  metal  working  industries,  the  auto 
industry,  the  banking  industry,  in  warehouses  and  even  in  retailing. 

A  recent  survey  by  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  for  its 
industry  clients  showed  that,  while  industrial  machinery  sales  are 
booming,  less  than  one-third  of  recent  manufacturing  facilities  has 
been  bought  since  1950,  and  less  than  half  of  this  could  be  included 
in  the  automation  category.  In  fact,  the  report  suggests  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  manufacturing  equipment  in  the  U.S.  is  now  old  enough 
to  be  replaced  by  modern  machines.  And  the  new  machines  are  esti- 
mated to  pioduce  40%  per  man  more  than  those  installed  in  1948. 

All  this  change  is  not  going  to  happen  over  night,  say  the 
economists,  because  it  is  so  costly  and  because  much  of  the  obsoles- 
cent machinery  is  in  small  plants.  But  as  it  does  it  will  keep  the  U.S. 
unemployment  figures  high. 

A  continuing  canker  sore  of  jobless,  numbering  upwards  of 
4,000,000,  is  going  to  make  political  trouble.  Labor  unions  wiU  be 
demanding  the  shorter  work  week,  perhaps  some  controls  on  auto- 
mation. Administrations  will  be  faced  with  demands  for  assistance 
to  areas  of  unemployment. 

But  somehow  this  country  is  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  disappearing  jobs.  — Southam  News  Service 
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A  TINY  ELECTRONIC  REFRIGERA- 

tor  can  reduce  the  temperature  of  sensi- 
tive electronic  instrument  components 
by  50  degrees.  Developed  by  Nortronics 
Division  of  Northrop  Aircraft  Inc.,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  industrial  applications 
of  the  Peltier  effect — ^the  same  principle 
used  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  for 
experimental  heating-cooling  devices 
without  moving  parts. 

What  happens  is  this:  An  electric  cur- 
rent is  passed  across  the  junction  of  a 
loop  connecting  two  dissimilar  metals. 
One  junction  becomes  hot,  the  other 
cold.  The  cold  junction  is  then  used  to 
draw  heat  from  the  electronic  compo- 
nents, which  operate  best  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

A    NEW     SYNTHETIC     RUBBER 

called  cispolybutadiene  stands  40%  more 
wear  than  natural  rubber  on  truck  and 
passenger  car  tires,  according  to  tests 
conducted  by  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.  and 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  The  new  rubber, 
in  pilot  production  at  Philiips,  probably 
vv'ill  be  less  expensive  than  the  isoprene- 
based  rubbers — up  to  now  the  only  syn- 
thetics able  to  resist  the  damaging  build- 
up of  heat  in  truck  tires. 

A  PAPER  TEXTILE  THAT  CAN  BE 
used  in  place  of  traditional  textiles  for 
garments,  hand  towels,  medical  gowns, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  products 
has  been  developed  by  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.  The  material,  called 
Dura-Weve,  is  a  laminate  of  rayon  and 
two  Or  more  piles  of  wet  strength  paper. 
The  make-up  can  be  varied  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  rayon  other  materials  such  as 
plastics. 


A  STEEL  PLATE  CUTTER  THAT 
'reads'  blueprints  and  guides  the  cutting 
torches  accordmgly  has  been  developed 
by  Aerojet-General  Corp.  The  U.S.  firm 
says  that  the  device  can  reduce  labor 
costs  in  plate-cutting  as  much  as  70% 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  wheie  it  is 
still  common  practice  to  mark  out  and 
cut  hull  plates  by  hand.  Sensing  devices 
also  keep  the  cutting  torches  at  their 
most  efficient  height. 

A    HIGH    TEMPERATURE    ALLOY 

called  Rene  41  has  been  developed  by 
General  Electric  Co.  Intended  for  sheet- 
metal  use,  it  is  a  titanium-aluminum, 
nickel  base  material  that  can  be  used 
from  room  temperature  to  the  180CF 
range.  It  was  designed  for  severely 
stressed  jet  engine  components,  but  GE 
says  it's  also  suitable  for  afterburner 
parts,  turbine  casings,  and  the  like. 

MOVIE  CAMERAS  CONTINUE  TO 
go  automatic.  Revere  Camera  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, now  has  brought  out  a  line  of 
eight-millimetre  cameras  that  are  auto- 
matically set  by  an  electronic  device 
for  computing  and  controlling  exposure. 
These  Electric  Eye-Match  cameras  also 
include  a  special  effects  control  allowing 
professional-type  fades  and  deliberate 
under  and  over  exposures. 

A  NEW  ELECTROSTATIC  PRINTER 

called  the  Copytron  turns  out  microfilm 
erlargements  at  a  rate  of  four  a  minute. 
In  one  step,  this  dry  printing  process 
blows  up  35-millimeter  microfilm  to  as 
much  as  18  by  24  inches.  Charles  Brun- 
mg  Co.  Inc.  of  Chicago  makes  the  unit 
for  sale  at  $9750  or  lease  at  $280  a 
month. 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 
be  used  to  its  fullest  potential  in 
all  phases  of  the  social  operation. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  the 
natural  selection  of  the  most  com- 
petent personnel  for  the  most  re- 
sponsible functions. 

How  this  would  occur  may  be 
described  through  the  medium  of 
transportation,  a  function  which 
daily  affects  all  citizens'  lives  in 
some  aspect  or  other.  For  con- 
venience sake  this  operational 
sequence  may  be  divided  into  its 
four  chief  categories  —  railway, 
highway,  water  and  air.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  if  they  are  to  be  most 
effective  they  must  complement 
each  other  rather  than  be  treated 
as  separate  and  competing  entities 
as  usually  pertains  today.  This 
observation  does  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  major  trans- 
portation companies  utilize  all 
four  media,  for  they  are  used  in 
a  manner  to  produce  the  greatest 
dollar  gain — an  objective  not  nec- 
essarily in  conformity  with  most 
efficient  transportation  service. 
Such  a  result  can  only  be  pro- 
duced where  maximum  service 
is  the  only  criterion  of  operation, 
and  where  all  ingredients  are  ac- 
cordingly brought  together  under 
a  unified  control.  These  are  the 


major  factors  to  be  considered  in 
appointing  the  most  competent 
personnel  to  direct  that  unified 
control.  Here  is  where  unimpeded 
vertical  alignment  promotion  will 
prove  its  incalculable  worth. 

Some  pertinent  modifying  con- 
siderations must  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  operating 
characteristics  of  vertical  align- 
ment promotion.  A  money  less 
society  with  equal  consuming 
privileges  for  all  citizens  will,  for 
instance,  permit  a  supervisor  to 
make  his  appointments  purely  on 
the  basis  of  the  functional  ability 
of  potential  candidates.  He  will 
not  be  swayed  by  personal  senti- 
ments, for  the  results  of  a  bad 
decision  would  reflect  detriment- 
ally on  his  own  supervisory  effi- 
ciency and  chance  for  promotion. 
Nor  would  a  person  likely  seek 
appointment  to  a  job  which  de- 
manded greater  capabilities  than 
his  own,  mainly  because  of  the 
deterring  loss  of  prestige  follow- 
ing a  necessary  demotion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  whose  instinct 
for  workmanship  manifested  it- 
self in  an  exceptionally  high  de- 
gree of  competence  would  not 
need  to  seek  such  appointment. 
His  superior  calibre  would  soon 
become  so  evident  as  to  constitute 
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i;:s  own  recommendation  for  pro- 
motion with  its  commensurate 
gain  in  social  prestige. 

What  effect  would  these  con- 
siderations have  in  the  selection 
of  top  operating  personnel  in  the 
T  e  c  h  n  a  t  e's  transportation  se- 
quence? 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a 
person  commencing  his  twenty 
years'  functional  service  on  his 
twenty  -  fifth  birthday.  Several 
years  prior  to  this  while  travel- 
ling about  the  Continent  as  a 
student  he  found  himself  more 
intrigued  with  transportation 
matters  than  with  any  other  func- 
tion observed.  Consequently, 
from  then  on  he  specialized  in 
this  branch  of  education  with  rail- 
roading as  his  major  interest.  By 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  enter 
his  functional  service  he  had  a 
good  general  understanding  of 
the  entire  operation,  not  only  in 
theory  but  also  in  the  practical 
experience  gained  in  yards,  shops 
and  train  service. 

Starting  his  functional  service 
as  a  locomotive  engineer's  assis- 
tant, he  soon  demonstrates  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  locomo- 
tive's design  to  recommend  cer- 
tain changes  for  improved  opera- 
tion. Experimentation  proves  his 
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ideas  sound  so  they  are  put  into 
effect  and  he  is  promoted  to  full 
engineer.  In  this  capacity  he 
makes  further  recommendations 
for  locomotive  improvement,  in- 
ter-train communications,  signal 
systems,  freight  car  designs  for 
faster  loading  and  unloading,  and 
various  other  ideas.  Each  time  he 
provides  diagrams  and  detailed 
specifications  of  his  recommended 
changes  in  a  manner  which  favor- 
ably impresses  his  superiors  who 
adopt  most  of  his  suggestions.  His 
unquestioned  ability  wins  his  pro- 
motion to  the  division  of  design 
and  construction  where  he  fur- 
ther distinguishes  himself.  He 
climbs  steadily  up  the  ladder  of 
vertical  alignment  assuming  ever 
greater  responsibilities  until  he 
reaches  the  top  rung  of  functional 
authority  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion. He  is  voted  to  this  position 
by  his  immediate  associates  who 
alone  are  competent  to  make  so 
important  a  selection. 

Top  functionaries  of  the  other 
three  categories  were  selected 
similarly,  and  now,  because  the 
director  of  the  entire  transporta- 
tion sequence  has  retired,  a  new 
one  must  be  appointed.  Our  man, 
who  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  a  close  integration  of  all  trans- 
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portation  branches  and  has  made 
numerous  adopted  recommenda- 
tions in  that  direction,  appears 
as  the  best  qualified  candidate. 
His  name  is  submitted  to  the 
Continental  Control  Board  who 
accept  the  recommendation  and 
appoint  him  as  the  new  director 
of  the  transportation  sequence. 
By  virtue  of  this  appointment  he 
also  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Control  which  com- 
prises the  directors  of  all  func- 
tional sequences  on  the  Conti- 
nent, all  of  whom  attained  their 
places  by  the  same  demonstration 
of  superior  ability  as  he  had  dis- 
played in  transportation. 

The  functional  governance  of 
the  North  American  Technate 
will  consist,  then,  of  highly  com- 
petent specialists  in  all  aspects  of 
social  operation.  Transportation 
will  be  headed  by  a  transporta- 
tion specialist,  communications 
by  a  communications  specialist, 
and  so  on  through  education, 
public  health,  agriculture  and  the 
rest  of  the  ninety  or  more  func- 
tional sequences  which  would  at- 
tend the  industrial  and  service 
needs  of  the  populace.  Whether 
sought  or  not,  considerable  genu- 
ine social  prestige  would  natural- 
ly  accrue   to   these   men   of   the 


Continental  Control,  with  the 
biggest  share  going  to  the  Conti- 
nental Director  as  chairman  and 
top  coordinator.  He  would  be 
elected  to  that  highest  position  of 
responsibility  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Continental  Control  Board  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  its 
members  who  would  use  the 
usual  criterion  of  outstanding 
ability  as  their  guide. 

Most  of  the  seemingly  insur- 
mountable physical  problems 
which  plague  us  today  would 
shrink  to  insignificance  when  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  this  cali- 
bre of  responsible  leadership.  The 
question  of  sewage  disposal  such 
as  referred  to  earlier  would 
simply  be  reduced  to  its  elements 
— recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
disposal  plant;  planning  an  ade- 
quate one  for  all  current  and 
foreseeable  future  requirements; 
and  the  immediate  construction 
thereof  without  encountering  ir- 
ritating Price  System  interfer- 
ences. 

Technologists  who  have  not 
sold  out  their  intellectual  in- 
tegrity to  their  Price  System 
bosses  are  aware  that  their  im- 
portance to  society  is  increasing 
with  every  new  installation  of 
automatic   equipment   and   with 
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every  boost  in  the  rate  of  energy 
conversion.  They  know  that  with- 
out their  technical  knowledge 
there  could  be  no  high  speed  in- 
dustrial technology,  despite  their 
having  to  take  back  seats  in  the 
Price  System  operation  of  it. 
Many  are  beginning  to  see  the 
g  rowing  danger  of  allowing  tech- 
nically untrained  politicians  and 
businessmen  to  direct  the  course 
of  society  in  an  advanced  tech- 
nological environment,  and  some 
are  beginning  to  realize  they  have 
been  unduly  slow  in  recognizing 
their  indispensable  social  roles. 

The  steadily  mounting  pressure 
of  events  is  dealing  lethal  blows 
to  an  already  punch-drimk  Price 
System.  It  is  reeling  under  the 
impact  of  abundance  wrought  by 
a  too  provident  technology,  and 
must  soon  be  supplanted  by  the 
functional  g  o  v  e  r  nance  of  the 
North  American  Technate.  Once 
it  is  established  its  built-in  design 
will  assure  that  the  most  compe- 
tent men  are  assigned  to  positions 
of  most  responsible  authority,  re- 
sulting in  the  most  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  Continent's  physical 
equipment    to    achieve   the    opti- 


mum  standard   of   Hving   for   all 
citizens. 

Meanwhile,  you  as  a  North 
American  citizen  have  a  major 
assignment  to  carry  out.  As  a 
measure  of  personal  survival  you 
must  prepare  yourself  to  direct 
your  fellow  North  Americans  to- 
ward the  Technate  when  the 
Price  System  becomes  inoperable. 
This  means  a  rather  rigorous  edu- 
cational program.  Technocracy 
Inc.  stands  ready  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  Price  System's 
failure  in  present  day  North 
America,  and  why  only  a  blue- 
print of  social  operations  such  as 
this  Organization  has  formulated 
will  suffice. 

If  you  do  your  part  in  seeing 
that  the  'next  most  probable  state 
of  society'  becomes  a  certainty 
rather  than  merely  a  probability, 
you  may  depend  upon  our  func- 
tionally-trained personnel  to  fol- 
low through  most  favorably  on 
the  mandate  thus  granted  them. 
To  see  that  this  is  accomplished 
is  your  personal  assignment  of 
responsibility. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


i^    LONDON— Three  atomic  reactors  have  been  installed  in  the  Russian  nuclear- 
power  icebreaker  Lenin,  now  nearing  completion,  Moscow  radio  has  reported. 
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The  Day  the  Taps  Run  Dry 


Water — our  most  carelessly  wasted  resource — is  fast  becoming  our 
most  precious  one.  Already  it  sets  the  limit  for  growth  of  many  cities 
and  industries  .  .  .  and  nobody  is  yet  doing  anything  effective  to 
prevent  a  real  catastrophe  in  the  years  ahead. 


TF  THERE  is  one  thing  which 
'^  the  ordinary  American  city- 
dweller  never  thinks  about  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other, 
it  is  water.  He  turns  on  the  taps, 
and  water  pours;  he  turns  off  the 
tap  incompletely,  and  it  drips;  he 
flushes  the  toilet,  and  it  roars. 
Every  so  often,  some  politician 
or  city  planner  makes  a  speech 
warning  people  not  to  waste 
water,  but  nobody  pays  much  at- 
tention. To  most  Americans  to- 
day, pure,  palatable  water  in  un- 
limited quantities  is  a  kind  of 
birthright,  like  citizenship,  and 
not  even  the  Supreme  Court  can 
ever  take  it  away. 

No  following  genera  tion  of 
Americans  is  ever  likely  to  share 
this  luxurious  attitude.  We  are 
rapidly  running  out  of  good 
water.  More  than  a  thousand 
cities  and  towns  already  have 
been  forced  to  curtail  their  water 
service.  Near  Chicago,  where 
artesian  wells  flowed  under  their 
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own  pressure  a  hundred  years 
ago,  new  wells  must  go  down 
2,000  feet  to  reach  the  water 
table.  Dallas  is  already  pumping 
the  salt-tainted  Red  River  into  its 
mains,  and  New  York  faces  the 
likelihood  that  eventually  it  will 
have  to  purify  the  polluted  Hud- 
son to  slake  its  growing  thirst. 
In  Mississippi,  wells  are  now  400 
feet  deeper,  on  the  average,  than 
they  were  only  ten  years  ago. 
Denver,  eager  for  new  industry, 
has  been  turning  away  manufac- 
turers whose  production  pro- 
cesses involve  a  heavy  use  of 
water. 

All  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as 
the  water  table  falls,  the  ocean 
is  pushing  in  to  the  underground 
reservoirs.  In  Dade  County, 
around  Miami,  high  salt  content 
in  •  the  wells  threatens  the  crops 
on  irrigated  farms.  Inland,  oil- 
field brines  often  seep  into  the 
deep  wells.  Marianna,  Arkansas, 
tastes  salt  when  it  turns  on  the 
tap,    and   one    Texas    community 
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was  forced  to  drill  three  dozen 
new  wells  in  a  single  year.  When 
headwaters  are  piped  off  to  the 
reservoirs,  the  rivers  fall:  in  the 
summer  of  1957  swimmers  waded 
across  the  Delaware  at  the  point 
where  General  Washington  took 
his  famous  ferry  ride. 

A  large,  rich  suburb  of  New 
York  has  already  experienced 
the  ultimate  horror.  On  October 
29,  1957,  the  city  reservoir  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  became  a 
muddy  hole;  and  two  days  later, 
one  of  the  city's  four  artesian 
wells  ran  dry.  Orange  turned 
desperately  to  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  for  help,  which  was  forth- 
coming— but  only  after  the  city 
had  pledged  to  reduce  its  con- 
sumption by  500,000  gallons  a  day. 

Water  shortages,  obviously,  can 
be  caused  by  either  of  two  things: 
too  much  consumption  or  too 
little  supply.  Both  are  operating 
in  America  today.  Our  demand 
for  water  is  increasing  at  a  fan- 
tastic rate,  and  we  are  channel- 
ing our  resources  to  meet  our 
needs  at  far  less  than  maximum 
efficiency. 

According  to  the  latest  report 
from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,    our   farms,    homes,    and 
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factories  are  drawing  240  billion 
gallons  a  day  from  the  nation's 
streams,  reservoirs,  and  under- 
ground storage.  Of  the  total 
roughly  10  per  cent  goes  into 
homes  for  drinking,  washing,  and 
sprinkling  the  lawns.  The  rest  is 
divided  more  or  less  equally  be- 
tween farms  and  factories. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  average 
household  used  ninety  gallons  of 
water  per  head  each  day.  Today 
we  have  35  million  bathrooms, 
we  buy  millions  of  dish  washers 
and  washing  machines,  air  con- 
ditioners and  automatic  lawn 
sprinklers  —  and  the  per  capita 
use  of  water  has  risen  to  148  gal- 
lons a  day.  El  Centro,  California, 
which  would  be  miserably  un- 
comfortable without  air  condi- 
tioning (summer  temperatures 
rise  to  115  degrees)  holds  the 
world's  record  for  domestic  water 
use — 600  gallons  a  person  a  day. 
And  while  consumption  per  capi- 
ta goes  up,  our  population  is 
lapidly  rising,  currently  at  the 
rate  of  three  million  a  year. 

The  increase  in  domestic  water 
consumption,  however,  is  small 
beside  the  growing  thirst  of  com- 
merce. American  industry  now 
uses  110  bilHon  gallons  of  water 
a  day — eleven  times  as  much  as 
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it  used  in  1900,  and  almost  half 
again  as  much  as  it  used  in  1952. 

Nearly  all  manufacturing  re- 
quires some  water,  and  many  pro- 
cesses demand  amazing  amounts. 
A  new  oil  refinery  in  Delaware 
takes  in  as  much  water  as  a  city 
of  two  million  people.  Each  ton 
of  paper  drinks  65,000  gallons. 
Steam  plants  for  producing  elec- 
tric power  consume  91  gallons 
for  every  kilowatt-hour  sent  out 
on  the  lines.  Gunpowder  costs 
100  gallons  of  water  a  pound. 

With  the  depletion  of  h  i  g  h- 
grade  iron  ores  in  the  Mesabi 
Range  of  Minnesota,  the  emphasis 
is  shifting  to  taconite  processing, 
a  procedure  which  demands  three 
times  the  water  used  at  present 
in  that  district.  And  the  new  plas- 
tic and  atomic  industries  are  the 
worst  water  hogs  of  all.  By  1975, 
unless  manufacturers  cut  down 
their  water  consumption,  our  fac- 
tories alone  will  tap  275  billion 
gallons  a  day — if  they  can  find  it. 

On  the  farms,  irrigation  canals 
and  pipelines  are  stretching  out 
farther  every  year.  Some  34  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  in  this 
country  are  artificially  watered 
by  one  means  or  another,  and 
the  practice  is  rapidly  spreading 
from   the  dry  West — where  irri- 


gation has  reclaimed  great 
stretches  of  previously  useless 
land — to  the  more  humid  East. 
Recurrent  droughts  in  Eastern 
farm  areas  since  the  war,  plus 
the  development  of  more  efficient 
pumping  equipment  and  light- 
weight pipes,  have  led  to  a  four- 
fold increase  in  the  amount  of 
irrigated  land  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  Indiana, 
where  there  were  less  than  5,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  1950, 
there  are  now  25,000,  and  farm 
experts  foresee  an  increase  to  80,- 
000  by  1965. 

In  the  West,  too,  more  and 
more  water  is  being  demanded  of 
the  earth.  In  1941,  420,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  were  pumped  out 
of  the  ground  in  Santa  Cruz  val- 
ley, Arizona;  by  1949,  withdraw- 
als had  reached  the  rate  of  1,250,- 
000  acre-feet  a  year.  (An  acre- 
foot  is  the  amount  of  water  nec- 
essary to  cover  one  acre  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot.)  During  this 
period,  rainfall  replenished  the 
underground  reservoirs  at  the 
rate  of  only  215,000  acre-feet  a 
year.  On  the  high  plains  of  Texas, 
men  are  pumping  up  the  under- 
ground water  reserves  twenty- 
times  as  fast  as  nature  can  re- 
plenish them.   To  this  kind   of 
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arithmetic,  there  must  be  an  end. 

We  have  long  ceased  to  Hve  on 
cur  water  'income' — the  annual 
rainfall.  Today  we  are  drawing 
heavily  on  our  water  'capital,'  the 
underground  reservoirs  built  up 
by  natural  processes  over  thou- 
sands of  years. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  situation 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  the  state- 
ment sounds.  Our  water  income 
actually  far  exceeds  our  needs — 
if  only  we  could  channel  all  of 
it  to  our  spigots.  The  average 
daily  rainfall  onto  the  United 
States  is  considerably  more  than 
the  240  billion  gallons  we  with- 
draw. But  most  of  that  rainfall 
runs  off  to  the  sea  without  ever 
passing  through  a  water  main. 

Water  is  available  for  our  use 
only  during  that  relatively  brief 
time  between  its  fall  from  the 
heavens  and  its  arrival  in  the 
oceans.  The  more  rapidly  it  runs 
off,  the  less  of  it  we  have. 

Forested  watersheds  hold  great 
quantities  of  rainfall — an  inch  of 
water  in  every  four  inches  of 
humus — and  release  it  slowly  to 
the  streams  and  rivers  and  under- 
ground reservoirs.  Cut-over  for- 
est land  holds  little  water;  the 
rainfall  runs  off  it  quickly,  in  soil- 


destroying,  gulley  -  digging  tor- 
rents. 

We  have  already  sheared  off 
most  of  the  822  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest  we  found  in  this 
country,  destroying  the  sponge- 
like forest  floor  which  held  back 
the  run-off.  And  the  suicidal  pro- 
cess continues.  Some  large  tim- 
ber and  paper  companies  today 
practice  a  highly  publicized  form 
of  good  forestry  on  their  own 
lands,  but  many  of  these  still 
overcut  the  small  farmer's  wood- 
lot  or  timberland,  let  to  them  on 
contract.  Dr.  McArdle  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  classifies  most  of 
today's  cutting  as  'far  from  good.' 

Water  is  held  for  future  use 
not  only  by  the  'plant  robe'  which 
normally  covers  the  ground,  but 
also  by  certain  natural  reservoirs, 
especially  swamps  and  marshes. 
Here,  again,  we  have  been  abus- 
ing our  heritage.  More  than  82 
million  acres  of  swamps  have 
been  drained  for  farmland,  and 
millions  more  have  been  covered 
over  with  housing  developments. 
Springs  and  creeks  have  been 
bulldozed  out  of  existence. 

Another  kind  of  natural  reser- 
voir is  the  aquifer  —  an  under- 
ground deposit  of  rain  water 
which    has,    through    the    course 
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of  ages,  seeped  through  the  soil 
and  porous  stone  until  it  is 
trapped  by  an  impervious  layer 
of  rock.  Some  aquifers  are  like 
oil  fields;  they  can  be  tapped  by 
wells  —  and  once  drained,  the 
water  cannot  be  replenished 
within  any  foreseeable  period. 
Others  are  like  great  liquid  lungs, 
breathing  water  both  in  and  out; 
they  soak  up  the  surface  moisture 
and  release  it  gradually  to 
streams  and  rivers — thus  helping 
to  keep  the  flow  of  our  water 
courses  relatively  stable. 

This  complex  system  is  being 
interfered  with  nearly  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  with 
results  that  are  as  dangerous  as 
they  are  hard  to  see.  Many  aqui- 
fers are  being  drained  faster  than 
they  can  be  replenished.  Else- 
where the  natural  supply  of 
water  to  those  underground  stor- 
age tanks  is  being  curtailed  — 
by  new  highways,  parking  lots, 
air  fields,  and  other  construction 
which  is  spreading  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres.  It  isn't 
possible  to  recharge  a  water  table 
through  six  inches  of  concrete. 
An  overgrazed  pasture  or  cut- 
over  forest,  where  the  rainfall 
runs  off  immediately  instead  of 
soaking   in,   starves   the  under- 
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ground  reservoirs  in  much  the 
same  way. 

In  a  few  localities,  as  we  have 
shown,  so  much  fresh  water  has 
been  pumped  out  of  the  ground 
that  it  has,  in  effect,  left  one  of 
those  vacuums  which  nature 
traditionally  abhors.  As  a  result, 
salt  water  has  crept  in  from  the 
sea,  through  deep-buried  layers 
of  porous  sand  or  rock  —  and 
wells  in  some  parts  of  California 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
begun  to  pump  worse-than-use- 
less  brine. 

Most  of  us,  of  course,  still  de- 
pend for  the  greater  part  of  our 
water  on  surface  streams,  rather 
than  the  vaults  of  the  aquifers. 
But  it  has  been  an  immemorial 
habit  of  human  beings  not  only 
to  drink  out  of  streams,  but  also 
to  dump  their  sewage  and  other 
wastes  in  the  same  place.  This 
v/as  tolerable  so  long  as  the  coun- 
try was  sparsely  settled — but  to- 
day it  has  become  so  crowded 
that  virtually  all  of  our  streams 
are  polluted  to  the  point  where 
they  are  suspect  for  human  con- 
sumption unless  chemically  treat- 
ed. Already  many  Americans  are 
drinking  what  may  be  accurately 
—  •  if  disgustingly  —  described  as 
treated  sewage. 
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Damage  done  over  a  century 
cannot  be  repaired  in  a  year  or 
two.  Even  the  most  immediate, 
thorough,  and  expensive  national 
water  program  would  not  deliver 
its  benefits  for  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Since  we  have  no  such 
program — Washington  hasn't  yet 
begun  even  to  draft  one  —  we 
resign  ourselves  to  at  least  a 
generation  of  relative  water 
shortage  in  the  land  of  plenty. 

There  are  palliatives,  very  well 
in  their  place,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  solutions.  We 
can  drastically  reduce  water 
waste  by  consumers.  Peeping 
Tom  statisticians  say  that  we  use 
three  times  as  much  water  as  we 
need  for  our  morning  shower. 
Leaky  taps,  which  waste,  could 
be  made  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  stiff  fine.  One  modern 
luxury  we  can  easily  do  without 
is  the  private  swimming  pool  in 
the  back  yard;  lots  of  us  may  be 
able  to  afford  it  economically,  but 
hydrologically  it  is  too  expensive. 

Water  engineers  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  both  waste 
and  consumption  would  decline 
sharply  if  households  and  factor- 
ies had  to  pay  for  their  water  by 
the  gallon,  rather  than  on  the 
usual  franchise  basis.  Water  rates 


should  be  eliminated  everywhere 
from  the  general  real-estate  tax 
package,  and  meters  should  be 
installed  to  measure  and  charge 
for  water  according  to  the  amount 
used. 

On  the  farm,  too,  water  eco- 
nomies can  be  achieved.  Open 
irrigation  ditches  lose  water 
through  seepage,  vegetation 
along  the  banks,  and  the  inevit- 
able evaporation.  Water  is  saved 
wherever  pipes  are  substituted 
for  ditches.  Out  in  the  range  area, 
where  water  is  scarcest,  under- 
ground reservoirs  are  being 
drained  needlessly,  either  to  es- 
tablish 'prior  use'  under  Western 
laws,  or  as  part  of  ill-advised  re- 
clamation projects. 

Industry,  however  —  which  is 
guilty  of  the  greatest  waste  — 
could  accomplish  the  greatest 
savings.  Steel  mills  require,  on  an 
average,  65,000  gallons  of  water 
to  make  a  ton  of  steel;  but  in 
California,  where  water  is  tight, 
the  inappropriately  named  Fon- 
tana  Mills  have  learned  to  make 
do  with  1,000  gallons  per  ton. 
Again,  steam  generating  plants 
ordinarily  use  91  gallons  for  each 
kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  pro- 
duced, but  power  plants  in  areas 
hard  pressed  for  water  turn  out 
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the  same  current  with  one-tenth 
the   water   consumption. 

Most  industrial  use  does  not 
pollute  water  to  the  point  where 
it  must  be  poured  out  to  sea. 
Many  factories  could  re-use  over 
and  over  again  much  of  the  water 
that  goes  through  their  pipes. 
Even  sea  water  can  be  used  in 
certain  operations,  and  a  Texas 
refinery  has  contracted  with  the 
city  of  Amarillo  for  a  supply  of 
used  water  from  the  sewage  dis- 
posal plant. 

As  yet,  however,  only  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  water 
used  by  industry  is  reclaimed 
sewage.  Literally  billions  of  gal- 
lons of  safe,  pure  water  could  be 
saved  every  day,  if  industry 
would  where  possible  content  it- 
self with  water  good  enough  for 
factories  but  not  good  enough  for 
human  beings. 

On  the  supply  side,  too,  tem- 
porary improvements  can  be 
wangled  from  nature.  Where  the 
eiquifer  has  been  contaminated 
with  salt  water,  artificial  recharg- 
ing may  keep  the  wells  in  busi- 
ness for  a  few  more  years.  It  may 
eventually  be  possible  to  recharge 
some  depleted  underground  res- 
ervoirs by  the  diversion  of  flood 
waters — though   no   such   experi- 
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ment  has  yet  fully  succeeded,  de- 
spite many  theoretical  discussions 
in  hydraulic  engineering  journals. 
CJoud  seeding  may  enable  us  to 
divert  to  the  land  some  of  the 
rain  that  now  falls  on  the  ocean. 
River  pollution  can  and  should 
be  reduced.  And,  of  course,  great 
dams,  artificial  reservoirs,  and 
aqueducts  will  keep  increasing 
our  apparent  supply  of  water. 
Dramatic  as  they  are,  however, 
surface  reservoirs  make  poor 
substitutes  for  natural  subter- 
ranean storage  vaults:  evapora- 
tion loss  is  high,  and  silt  accumu- 
lates rapidly,  cutting  down  the 
storage  capacity. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
nuclear  energy  can  provide  cheap 
power  in  unlimited  quantities,  we 
may  be  able  to  handle  our  water 
problems  by  distilling  sea  water 
or  by  irradiating  great  quantities 
of  sewage.  But  neither  of  these 
alternatives  is  currently  practical 
— or  pleasant  to  think  about,  at 
best.  Indeed,  they  may  well 
create  more  sinister  situations 
than  they  solve. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid 
a  water  crisis  in  the  coming 
years:  a  national  water  policy 
carried  out  on  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  including  new  mea- 
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sures  of  reforestation  and  conser- 
vation. We  must  slow  down  that 
part  of  the  water  cycle  between 
the  cloud  and  the  sea,  during 
which  water  is  available  to  us. 
We  must  regulate  our  water  use 
instead  of  merely  supplying  water 
to  all  and  sundry  on  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  basis. 

Experiments  have  verified  the 
long-term,  value  of  reforestation. 
In  the  White  Hollow  Watershed 
oj  Tennessee  the  Forest  Service 
permitted  1,700  acres  of  badly 
tieated  land  to  revert  to  nature. 
Where  the  land  was  gullied,  the 
Service  planted  trees.  Fifteen 
years  later,  severe  summer 
storms  no  longer  started  torrents 
rushing  down  the  hiUside.  In- 
stead, the  water  flowed  off  evenly, 
at  one-tenth  the  speed.  The  total 
amount  of  water  coming  down 
from  the  hillside  after  a  one-inch 
summer  rainfall  was  the  same — 
but  the  streams  ran  full  for  ten 
times  as  many  days. 

Every  protected  swamp,  every 
untouched  woods,  every  revived 
forest  adds  to  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  land.  And  the  land 
cover  can  be  made  more  efficient 
by  sound  watershed  engineering 
— building  a  small  reservoir  in 
an  upland  hollow,   controlling   a 


disintegrating  gully,  dredging 
rivers,  constructing  floodways, 
stabilizing  stream  banks,  creating 
a  peaceful  rather  than  a  violent 
landscape. 

Such  engineering  has  already 
begun  under  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1954  and  1956.  These  laws  give 
the  federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service  a  modest  budget  for  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance  to 
local  groups  planning  watershed 
improvements.  But  a  great  deal 
more  legislation  will  be  necessary 
before  federal  help  is  really  an 
important  factor  in  water-short 
areas. 

At  present,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  -  five  different  federal 
agencies  deal  with  some  phase  of 
the  water  problem  —  flood  con- 
trol, reclamation,  n  a  v  i  g  a  tion, 
water  pollution,  and  so  forth.  All 
of  them  do  valuable  work,  but 
each  operates  independently, 
with  its  eye  on  its  own  specialized 
chore.  No  agency  in  the  federal 
government  is  concerned  with 
water  policy  as  a  whole;  indeed, 
the  federal  government  histori- 
cally has  shown  little  concern 
over  the  total  quantity  of  water 
available  to  homes,  farms,  and 
factories.  We  need,  first  of  all,  an 
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act  of  Congress  establishing  a 
national  water  policy,  and  per- 
haps an  independent  agency  to 
turn  that  policy  into  a  program. 
Even  the  most  rigorous  national 
policy,  however,  will  leave  most 
of  the  actual  work  of  water  con- 
servation and  control  to  the  state 
governments.  A  few  of  them  are 
already  busy  on  the  job,  most 
notably  California,  where  the 
crush  of  population  threatens  a 
water  calamity.  California's  mas- 
ter plan,  which  contemplates  a 
population  of  40  million,  calls  for 
the  construction  of  200  reservoirs 
and  an  aqueduct  system,  the  en- 
tire project  to  cost  $8.6  billion  at 
current  prices.  Iowa  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, too,  have  assumed  state- 
wide authority  over  water  devel- 
opment, and  New  York  has  re- 
served a  state  veto  power  over 
all  new  water  systems.  (New 
York  also  has  vast  state  forest 
preserves,  protecting  its  main 
watersheds.) 

Often,  several  states  draw 
water  from  the  same  basin.  Today 
they  squabble  with  each  other 
about  their  withdrawal  rights  — 
the  dispute  between  Arizona  and 
California  over  the  water  in  the 
Colorado  River  is  a  recurrent 
feature   of   the   Supreme   Court 
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calendar.  Eventually,  however, 
they  will  have  to  learn  to  work 
with  each  other,  to  protect  the 
watersheds  and  safeguard  the 
joint  supply.  Incodel,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Delaware  River  and 
its  headwaters,  is  a  functioning 
example  of  what  the  states  —  in 
this  case.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  —  can  accom- 
plish together  once  they  under- 
stand their  joint  interests. 

Meanwhile,  the  municipalities, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  must 
recognize  their  obligations.  Water 
supply  is  a  regional,  not  a  local 
problem.  There  can  be  little  pro- 
gress in  water  planning  so  long 
as  every  incorporated  entity  seeks 
out  its  own  private  waterhole. 
Under  the  supervision  of  state 
authorities,  whole  clusters  of 
communities  should  be  planning, 
building,  and  operating  their  com- 
mon water  supply  systems. 

Co-operation,  supervision,  and 
control  are  the  key  words.  On 
every  level,  there  must  be  a  stop 
to  the  haphazard  hijacking  of 
convenient  water.  Until  we  learn 
to  ignore  artificial  boundaries  — 
to  see  that  the  watershed,  not  the 
user  community,  is  the  central 
element — ^we  cannot  hope  to  plan 
a  future  free  of  water  shortages. 
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In  a  few  areas,  water  scarcity 
is  already  a  hindrance  to  pro- 
gress. Plans  to  process  oil  shale 
deposits  in  Colorado  may  well 
founder  for  lack  of  water.  Out  on 
the  edges  of  the  great  Western 
range,  the  desert  creeps  further 
into  the  grassland  every  year. 

Most  communities,  though, 
have  scarcely  felt  the  pinch  as 
yet.  There  is  no  great  hardship, 
after  all,  in  a  temporary  ordi- 
nance— common,  these  days,  in 
Eastern  cities  —  which  forbids 
people  to  water  their  lawns  ex- 
cept after  dark.  But  these  bits 
?nd  pieces  of  municipal  law  fore- 
shadow a  cramped  future,  unless 
we  act  sensibly  and  soon  to  avoid 
a  real  crisis. 

Led  by  Dr.  Paul  Sears  of  Yale, 
ecologists  have  been  warning  us 
for    years    about    the    danger   to 


civilization  inherent  in  a  falling 
water  table.  There  are  ancient 
waterworks  under  the  Sahara. 
Among  the  greatest  monuments 
left  behind  by  the  dead  nations 
of  antiquity  are  the  aqueducts — 
notably  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Middle  East — which  multiplied  as 
a  failing  civilization  out-grew  its 
water  supplies.  Our  ingenuity  has 
stripped  the  ground  cover  and 
dried  the  land  infinitely  faster 
than  our  ancestors  could  manage 
such  destruction.  We  must  now 
use  that  ingenuity  to  conserve 
and  restore  the  balance  of  nature. 
Without  such  ingenuity,  with- 
out a  well  -  financed,  well  -  con- 
ceived national  water  program, 
we  will  inevitably  drink  our  way 
into  a  water  famine.  And  it  will 
be  too  late  to  plan  America's  fu- 
ture on  the  day  the  taps  run  dry. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  No  political  government,  operating  under  the 
lestrictions  of  the  Price  System,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  drastic 
raeasures  which  will  guarantee  an  abundant  water  supply  for  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent.  Only  when  they  remove  the  interferences 
of  politics  and  price,  will  the  people  of  North  America  be  able  to 
install  a  Continental  hydrology  system  which  will  provide  plenty  of 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  needs  as  well  as  develop  our  vast 
potential  of  hydro-electric  power,  raise  the  water  table,  irrigate 
millions  of  arid  acres  and  establish  a  waterways  network  for  cheap 
transportation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  a  system  has  already  been  designed  by 
Technocracy  Inc. 
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Distribution  Puzzle 


We  undoubtedly  have  the  means  and  the  know-how  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  all  the  material  things  we  need.  However,   tve  have 
not  only  failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  distribution,  but  over  the 
last  several  decades  have  been  moving  in  the  wrong  direction, 
wrong  direction. 


TJERE  IN  Vancouver  the  chain 
*  "^  stores  are  charging  25  cents 
a  pound  for  tomatoes.  Like  the 
peaches  I  mentioned  a  few  days 
ago,  these  tomatoes  are  Ameri- 
can-grown. They  are  the  same 
kind  that  you  can  buy  in  the 
winter — small,  hard  and  pinkish. 
They  come  in  nice  little  packages 
— handy  but  expensive. 

Now  I  don't  know  what  those 
nice,  big  juicy  crimson  red  beef- 
steak tomatoes  are  selHng  for  up 
the  interior  of  B.C.  right  now. 
For  even  in  the  blessed  Okanagan 
valley  there  are  some  mysteries 
too  deep  for  me.  This  summer,  at 
the  very  height  of  the  tomato 
season,  there  were  for  a  while 
just  no  tomatoes  available  at  the 
stores  in  our  town.  Yet  in  that 
very  same  week  the  'No  Pick' 
order  had  gone  out  to  the  tomato 
growers  in  the  Oliver  region. 

My  point  is  that  here  in  Canada 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  solve 
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the  problem  that  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  recurrent  and  con- 
stantly compounding  economic 
crisis  of  our  times. 

The  so-called  'free  world'  has 
in  fact  solved  the  problems  of 
production.  We  undoubtedly 
have  the  means  and  the  know- 
how  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
all  the  material  things  we  need 
for  truly  abundant  living  in  Can- 
ada. 

But  let  us  admit  it  candidly. 
We  have  not  only  failed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  distribution,  but 
over  the  past  several  decades  we 
have  been  moving  further  and 
further  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Things  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Measured  by  man-hours  of 
work  the  cost  of  production  has 
been  lowered  year  by  year.  For 
example,  all  across  Canada  there 
are  farms  with  perhaps  three 
adults  on  them — maybe  a  man, 
wife,  and  one  other  —  which  are 
producing  more  than  six  or  seven 
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c.dults  were  producing  on  these 
same  home-farms  say  40  or  50 
years  ago.  But  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  necessities  and 
amenities  of  Hfe  has  meanwhile 
risen  at  least  as  far  as  costs  of 
production   have   fallen. 

I  remember  one  simple  but 
moving  little  story  which  illus- 
trates this  point  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  think  of. 

It  was  told  to  me  by  Agnes 
MacPhail,  Canada's  first  woman 
MP,  and  as  fine  and  faithful  a 
public  servant  as  this  country 
ever  produced. 

Agnes  had  lost  her  own  seat  in 
Ontario  and  was  running  as  an 
independent  in  a  huge  constitu- 
ency in  northern  Saskatchewan. 
I  believe  it  was  the  seat  which 
is  now  represented  by  our  dis- 
tinguished prime  minister. 

But  back  in  that  first  year  of 
the  war  Agnes  was  campaigning 
in  that  vast,  sparsely  settled  area. 
She  was  driving  her  Ford  car, 
and  stopping,  not  only  to  prosper- 
ous farms,  but  at  all  the  isolated 
little  cabins  and  shacks  in  that 
frontier  country.  Agnes  was  car- 
rying some  apples,  lying  loose  on 
the  seat  of  her  car.  At  one  lonely 

Editor's  Note:  Technocracy  can  solve  this  distribution  puzzle. 
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pioneer's  home  she  drove  up  and 
a  youngster  ran  out.  Agnes  im- 
mediately made  friends.  But 
when  she  offered  the  child  an 
apply  the  child  hung  back.  It 
turned  out  on  inquiry  from  the 
mother  that  this  Canadian  young- 
ster had  never  seen,  much  less 
tasted,  a  single  apple  in  her  whole 
young  life.  Yet  in  those  days  after 
the  depression  of  the  thirties,  tons 
of  fruit  lay  unsold  and  unmoved 
in  the  Okanagan  and  other  pri- 
mary producing  districts  of 
Canada. 

They  say  an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away.  The  producers 
of  the  Okanagan,  Niagara  and 
Annapolis  districts  of  Canada 
could  product  an  apple  a  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Canada.  They  could,  in  fact,  al- 
most do  that  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  their  backs.  They  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so  for  a  flat, 
guaranteed  annual  wage. 

But  under  our  present  muddled 
up,  cluttered  up,  price  hold  -  up 
system  nobody  has  so  far  been 
able  to  figure  a  way  of  getting  the 
apple  a  day  to  all  the  people  who 
need  and  want  them. 

—Elmore  Philpott 


Oonsufliers  Become  Important 


n  SPEAKER  BEFORE  the 
■^^  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  Philip  Cutler,  has  raised  the 
question  of  fear  of  automation. 

He  did  not  go  far  enough  in 
analyzing  this  fear.  He  said  the 
worker  was  afraid  because  he 
saw  his  skill  and  years  of  work 
endangered.  The  small  business 
man  feared  his  ability  to  compete 
in  equipping  himself  with  costly 
machinery,  and  old,  established 
businesses  were  perplexed  by  the 
vastness  of  the  conversion. 

It  goes  beyond  these  things. 
The  advent  of  automation,  along 
with  great  new  discoveries  of 
science,  is  going  to  break  up  a 
pattern  of  economics  based  on  the 
presumption  of  scarcity.  These 
advances  can  do  away  with  scar- 
city. 

That  is  to  say,  they  can  pro- 
viding there  is  rational  control 
of  their  application,  and  not  sel- 
fish control  aimed  at  narrow, 
group  advantage  and  disregard 
for  problems  of  everyday  people. 


Modem  mass  production  has 
revealed  the  importance  of  the 
consumer.  Automation  will  en- 
hance his  importance.  There  is 
no  sense  dropping  goods  off  the 
end  of  a  production  line  if  there 
is  a  limited  market  to  absorb 
them. 

The  workers  make  up  by  far 
the  greater  bulk  of  consumers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
to  a  mass  production  system  than 
3  large-scale  interference  with  or 
contraction  of  their  buying  power. 

Tlie  hurdle  that  has  to  be 
jumped  is  the  sharing  of  benefits 
oi  automation.  Minds  conditioned 
by  scarcity  concepts,  and  trained 
to  techniques  of  exploiting  scar- 
city, have  got  to  be  re-conditioned 
somehow  to  broader,  more  ra- 
tional concepts  of  the  possibilities 
of  science  and  automation  in 
terms  of  providing  more  for  larg- 
er numbers  of  people. 

Automation  won't  work  on  any 
other  basis. 

— Vancouver  Province 


*  BEVERLY  HILLS,  Calif.— Nobel  prize  winner  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  who 
discovered  'heavy  water,'  warned  that  Russia  may  catch  and  pass  the  U.S.A.  in  the 
field  of  science.  — United  Press  International 
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Automation  Invades  Bank 

TTANCOUVER— The  newest  marvel  is  a  $15,000  steel  box  with 
^  rows  of  buttons  and  a  soft  hum  inside.  When  given  a  job  it 
clicks  and  flashes  green  or  red  lights. 

Automation  has  come  to  the  banking  business. 

A  green  light  means  the  operator  hasn't  offended  by  feeding 
wrong  information  into  a  slitlike  mouth  on  the  machine.  A  red  light 
says  the  machine  won't  budge  until  an  error  is  corrected.  Most  likely 
mistake  is  trying  to  post  an  entry  to  the  wrong  account. 

It's  so  automatic,  fast  and  accurate  that  a  pretty  girl  can  juggle 
millions  while  she  smiles  at  the  customers. 

You  can  see  her  doing  it  behind  the  thick  glass  that  fronts  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  new  $2,500,000  building  on  Hastings  at  Seymour. 

A  magnetic  electric  brain  is  the  secret.  All  the  figures  that  you 
see  typed  on  your  bank  statement  are  printed  by  this  machine  but 
at  the  same  time  it  prints  a  magnetic  field  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
recording  all  the  information. 

Debits  and  credits  are  entered  and  a  balance  struck  in  the  same 
way  as  in  old  fashioned  bookkeeping  machines. 

Each  customer  has  a  code  number.  If  the  operator  gives  a  code 
number  that  doesn't  agree  with  the  one  magnetically  printed  in  the 
back  of  the  sheet  the  red  light  goes  on. 

An  overall  balance  for  the  whole  banking  operation  can  be  found 
by  simply  feeding  all  the  ledger  sheets  through  a  slot  as  fast  as  you 
could  drop  letters  in  a  mail  box. 

Bankers  say  three  of  the  machines  will  do  the  work  of  seven  of  the 
old  type.  Besides  giving  a  faster  service  to  the  customer  the  new 
machine  earns  its  cost  by  replacing  human  hands. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  main  office  will  operate  two  of  the  new 
magnetic-electronic  computers.  The  girls  will  have  a  coffee  break  in 
mid-morning  and  afternoon  and  an  hour  for  lunch.  The  room  will 
be  filled  with  soft  music.  — ^Vancouver  Province 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICANS  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in  North 
America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membersliip  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances.  The 
annual  dues  are  $9.00  which  are  paid  by 
the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE  ? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
nimierous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN  ? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
The  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing. 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North 
America  by  North  Americans.  It  is  com- 
posed of  North  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Technocracy's  membership 
is  a  composite  of  all  the  occupations, 
economic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership 
is  open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife —  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHimCY 


Whatever  the  future  of  Technocracy,  one  must  fairly  say 
that  it  is  the  only  program  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction which  is  in  complete  intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

— Enqfclopedia  Americana 
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